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These eleven chapters were written after an invitation came 
to deliver the Stephanos Nirmalendu (rhosh Lectures in 
Comparative Jleligion before the University of Calcutta, and nine 
lectures, selected* from this material, were delivered there in 
February and March, 1928. 

I wish to make grateful acknowledgment here to Professor- 
Emeritus Harlan P. Beach, of Yale Divinity School, for calling 
my attention to the lectureship; to President George Howells, of 
Serampore College, and Professor S. Eadhakrishnan, of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, for courtesies extended in connection with the 
appointment and during my stay in Calcutta; and to my colleagues 
of the Faculty of the Yale Divinity School, especially Professors 
Kenneth S. Latourette, Eoland H. Bainton, and Eobert L. 
Calhoun, for cheerfully undertaking certain tasks during my ab- 
sence from New Haven in fulfilling the obligations of the lecture- 
ship. 

. On the way to and from India as well as during my stay there, 
it was my good fortune to meet many former pupils and other 
friends, old and new, from whom I received many kindnesses for 
which I shall never cease to be grateful. Of these I will single 
out for mention by name only my friend since boyhood days, Dr. 
C. J. L. Bates, President of Kwansei Gakuin, Kobe, Japan, to 
whom it has been my pleasure to dedicate what I could Wish were 
a worthier tribute of my admiration and affection. 
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THE PILGRIMAGE OF FAITH IN THE 
WORLD OF MODERN THOUGHT 


I. INTRODUCTOEY : THE QUEST FOR UNn'ERSALITY 

IN RELIGION. 

It was with a peculiar sense of grateful appreciation that I 
received the invitation with which I was honoured by the Senate 
of this University to deliver in this place a series of lectures on 
religion. Very distinctly do I remember that when as a college 
student T was making choice of my life-work and it became very 
clear to me that I must devote myself to a consideration of the 
bearing of philosophy upon religion, the one possible sphere of 
activity which appealed to me most strongly for a time, as I con- 
templated a life spent in the investigation and discussion of 
questions in philosophy and religion, was the student-community 
of the University of Calcutta. Thus the opportunity afforded by 
this important lectureship comes to me as the fulfilment, in part, 
at least, of one of the dreams of my youth. 

It is also a distinct satisfaction to me to visit in their own 
land and University the two representatives of Indian philosophy 
who made such a strong and favourable impression at the meetings 
of the- International Congress of Philoliophy held in the United 
States of America a year and a half ago. I refer, as you will know, 
to Professors Dasgupta and Radhakrishnan. 

As I turn to my subject may I say at the outset that in pre- 
paring this series of lectures to be delivered in the intellectual 
center of a land which is, of all lands, I take it, the one in whicli 
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intellectual interests come most distinctly to a. focus in a religious 
philosophy of the world and of life, I have taken the liberty of 
understanding the term “ Comparative Religion ” in a very broad 
sense? I do not propose to interpret the terra as meaning that 
the lecturer must make frequent meticulous comparisons betMTen 
liis own and other religions. On the contrary T shall interpret 
my task as permitting an emphasis upon the philosophical aspect 
of the subject, a concentrating of attention upon reli’gious truth as 
our objective, as distinct from mere extension * of acquaintance 
ivith historical fact. This ought not to mean, however, as I see 
it, a partisan attempt to glorify one historical development and to 
discredit all others. The problems to be considered will be taken 
up, in philosophic spirit, it is hoped, as problems of universal 
religion, and not as problems of the triumph of any one traditional- 
istic system over all others. 

This must not, however, be understood to mean that I am 
going to make an attempt to disguise the fact that it is from within 
a particular religious fellowship and faith — the Christian — that I 
have always faced for myself the facts and problems of religion. 
"Nor can I wish that it might have been otherwise : one must, I 
think, have enough inner empirical acquaintance with religion to 
be convinced of its positive value, if he is ever to be able correctly 
to understand its nature and evaluate its claims ; and I can only 
wish that my experimental acquaintance with my own traditional 
religion were more extended and more profound. The course 
marked out for me, as I see it, is simply to deal as objectively and 
fairly with the universal problems of religion as I can, drawing 
my illustrations more largely, it may be, from the religious history 
and experience with which I am most familiar than from any 
other, but expressing appreciation' and criticism of traditional 
Christianity with much the same frankness that T should use before 
my own students, and trusting that the process will not be without 
value for those whose traditional faith' has been different from 
mine, and whose own experiences of religion may suggest more in 
the way of explicit comparison than I shall attempt to indicate. 
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intellectual problems of religion center for the most part 
in what we may call experimental religion, meaning by that term 
."./conscious human relation to a higher Power, or what is believed 
to be the ultimate Keality with which we have to do. It is urged 
in certain quarters that religion be defined in terms of the conscious- 
ness of values simply ; but, making the utmost concession that is 
at all reasonable to*this rather positivistic point of view, J would 
urge that it is truer to the historic use of the term and to the 
facts of what is called religion to-day, to distinguish between this 
which we may call fundamental religion, that is, aspiration or 
devotion toward what is felt to be the supreme ideal or value, and 
that which we have chosen to term experimental religion, namely, 
conscious dependence and other experimental relations toward what 
is regarded as the Supreme Power or Reality with which man is 
or can be concerned. Now I have no thought of minimizing the 
importance of fundamental religion, devotion to a “ divine ” 
Ideal ; on the contrary nothing seems to me more important. 
Experimental relifion at its best, whatever it may be in its own 
right, seeks and must seek to be instrumental to fundamental 
religion as end. But it is precisely in the value and validity of 
experimental religion, conscious adjustment to superhuman 
Reality, that the most pressing problems of the philosophy of 
religion are centered. When I use the term Religion, therefore, 
unless there be given some indication to the conti’ary, let it be 
understood that it is experimental religion to which I refer. 

Trace religion back as far as you can, you will find that it has 
always been experimental. It has been concerned to enter into 
certain adjustments to a mysterious superhuman Reality, for the 
sake of desired modifications of human experience. Without 
meaning to deny to animistic, nativistif and collectivistic theories 
of the genesis of religion their measure of probable truth, let me 
suggest experimental ism as a theory worthy of more consideration 
than it has commonly been given. In very crude and unsatis- 
factory form the theory appears in Sir James Frazer’s contention 
that religion is a transitional stage between primitive magic and 
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modern science in man’s attempt to exercise control over natural 
forces. Now if religion were fundamentally an attempt to control 
external nature, simply that and nothing more, it might well be 
expected, like magic before it, to give way and disappear before the 
all-conquering advance of scientific method. But it may be that 
religion is a kind of adjustment to Keality for the realization of 
values which does not necessarily involve anything essentially 
antagonistic to science, in which case it would seem that religion 
is not necessarily doomed to decrease with the increa*se of science. 
Instead of adopting Frazer’s formula, then, let me suggest, in 
agreement with a remark made, as I chance to remember, by 
Professor Kirsopp Ijake, that modern religion at its best is related 
to primitive, superstitious religion in much the same way as 
modern science is related to primitive magic. Beligion, like magic, 
is experimental adjustment for the sake of desired results, but 
while magic and primitive religion were commonly mistaken and 
futile, modern science and modern religion at its best are progres- 
sively discovering the right adjustments, those which can be 
depended upon to load uniformly to success. Moreover, so far is 
science from being qualified to displace religion, that it is in the 
greatest lUicd — as recent world-events have abundantly shown — of 
being supplemented by religion, or i-ather of being itself made a 
supplement to true religion, if the highest well-being of humanity 
is to be achieved. Science aims to control the environment by 
direct action in accordance with natural law ; religion, in so far as 
it has discovered its true function, aims at the elevation and 
strengthening of the spiritual life itself, through adjustment to “ a 
Beyond that is within,” a Nature higher than what we know as 
nature, a Self deeper than what we call our self. 

From this jwint of viqw faith is not mere religious belief but 
religious adjustment, and when it proves successful, or in other 
words, when it is the right religious adjustment, the resulting 
experience, whether it be thought of as a salvation, a redemption, 
an emancipation, or more simply and positively as success, neces- 
sarily involves something in the way of discovery or revelation of 
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reality, and the reality thus revealed or discovered is naturally 
identified, in the thought of the man of faith, with the Object to 
which his religious adjustment was made. 

. Moreover, by a perfectly normal alternation, experimental 
religion tends to pass from the practical phase to one of contem- 
plation. Adjustment is made to a religious Object as a possible 
means of deliverance from evil or achievement of good ; when the 
adjustment is such that success ensues, there naturally tends to 
iollow a period 6f grateful contemplation of the Object to whose 
participation or response the deliverance or success is ascribed. 
This is the worship phase of experimental religion, and from its 
special cultivation may emerge, under certain conditions, what is 
known as the mystical element in religion. And finally, when 
again there occurs the normal alternation in the reverse direction, 
from worsJiip to work, it is natural that the work to which the mood 
of worship impels should be interpreted as done for, or in co- 
operation with, the Beality which has been the object of grateful 
religious contemplation. 

We are ready now for a more detailed definition of religion, 
from the experimental point of view. Beligion, presupposing and 
involving the pursuit of values regarded as of supreme importance, 
is essentially a conscious relation of dependence on and adjustment 
to a higher Beality or Power, upon which man’s highest values are 
believed ultimately to depend ; also, when the result of the adjust- 
ment is satisfactory, an experience of deliverance or acliievement, 
interpreted as due to the agency of that higher Beality, or religious 
Object ; and, finally, a more or less mystical contemplation of, and 
a willed co-operation with the religious Object or higher Power 
to which in the first place conscious adjustment was made. 

Beligion, being an experimental phase of life, naturally makes 
great use of guiding ideas. The most essential of these are ideas 
of the religious Object, in other words, theology. It is no doubt 
true that the ideational element in religion is there as a more or 
less symbolic expression of religious feeling and as an explanation 
of the various features of the cult. But religious ideas are means 
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of the control of religious experience, as well as means of its 
expression ; they may not have been the primary source of inspira- 
tion to the religious attitude, hut they must have some dynamic 
lunction in that direction, or they would not be instruments of the 
control of religious conduct. They guide to future as well as 
express past religious experience. In other words, theology is a 
means of guiding and controlling experimental leligion, and since 
experimental religion is instrumental to fundamental religion, 
Ihciology is seen to be the servant of practical life'. 

But theology, the ideational element in religion, can be 
expected to lunction in a satisfactory way permanently in human 
life, only if it represents reality truly. And this is what, in sincere 
religion, it always claims to do. It may be an expression of 
religious feeling, an explanation of the cult, and a guide to religious 
adjustment ; but it can continue to be all this, and especially the 
last, only if it can be taken as true, an essentially correct repre- 
sentation of reality, an anticipation of a sound and rationally 
defensible philosophy of reality. From this point of view the goal 
of philosophy is to become as rational, that is, as scientific and 
philosophical as possible, correcting itself through the appeal to 
experience and logic, and combining with other assured knowledge 
to constitute a religious philosophy of reality. In other words, 
theology, as the intellectual element in faith or religious adjust- 
ment, should learn from the experiences which follow various 
kinds of religious adjustment, (liven freedom thus to develop 
normally, as science has developed, experimental religion ought to 
become more and more scientific, that is more and more rational 
while remaining vitally experiential. In this w'ay a body of 
verified religious knowledge might be built up such as would com- 
mand the respectful attention of metaphysical thinkers in something 
like the way in which they recognize that their speculations are 
challenged by the general results of the sciences. 

Theoretically all this seems plain enough ; but the moment 
we turn to put it into practice we are confronted witJi enormous 
difficulties. In the very forefront of the obstacles which challenge 
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the attempt to construct iT rational, universally acceptable religious 
philosophy is the disconcerting multiplicity of widely divergent 
systems of doctrine to be found in the various religions of the world. 
What makes the situation especially difficult is not the variety of 
religious beliefs alone, but the fact that these various beliefs have 
become traditional in the various national, racial and other social 
groups, with the result that some ideas come to the individual 
with a certain prestige over and above that which is theirs by 
intrinsic right. ‘As a consequence they evoke the most loyal assent, 
whereas other ideas are met with a correspondingly unfair anta- 
gonistic prejudice. This traditional standardization of expressions 
of faith is not wholly bad ; it tends to conserve for later generations 
the values of the particular discoveries or revelations achieved in 
particular historical developments of religion. Buf it may easily 
become a check on further progress, and from the point of view 
of interest in formulating universal religious truth, loyalty to 
religious tradition as such presents itself as a serious obstacle. 

Thus the seeker of a sound and scientific religious philosophy 
finds himself plunged into the problems of “ comparative religion,” 
and the quest for objectivity, rationality, truth in religion, comes 
to be defined as the quest for a xniiversal religion, as distinct from 
the particularities and relativities of the various traditional faiths. 
This quest for universality in religion finds partial but not full 
satisfaction in the easily recognized universal values of what we 
have called fundamental religion, the values of spiritual ideals and 
of the good will which would seek these ideals not only for one’s 
self but for others as well. For the realization of the spiritual 
ideal of humanity, wills that are not good must be made good, and 
for this a religious exiierience of moral attainment is of the highest 
importance. Now this religious experience is conditioned by a 
certain faith, or religious adjustment, and this religious adjust- 
ment, while not inspired by ideas alone, is influenced and guided 
by ideas, so that eyen our practical interests drive us back ultimate- 
ly to theology and metaphysics. With all its practical value, 
religion even at its best can maintain itself permanently only if it 
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can be believed to be universally valid and true. The individual 
has no right to accept any religion in its doctrinal or metaphysical 
aspect unless he can believe it to be valid for everybody, as valid 
in essence for everybody as mathematics and science are valid 
for everybody. I remember hearing that famous historian of 
philosophy, the late Professor Windelband, make the statement, 
“It is not to be expected that all people will come to have one 
religion ; neither is it to be desired that they should.” This may 
be true as far as concerns ritual and certain historic traditions and 
imaginative elements ; but if the reference was to central experi- 
ences, ideas, and religious adjustments, we may say that the speak- 
er was voicing the historian’s interest in variety of phenomena 
rather than the religionist’s interest in universal and eternal 
truth. We naay concede the desirability of variety in the less 
essential things ; but universal validity in the theological and 
metaphysical element in religion, while less urgent than universal 
validity in the ideals toward which spiritual aspiration is directed, 
or even in the religous adjustments and experiences of deliverance 
and renewal, is nevertheless logically indispensable. 

We are committed, then, by our belief in the essential validity 
and permanent indispensable value of religion, and by the fact of 
the extreme multiplicity of the existing forms of religious life and 
thought, to the quest for universal religion. How may we expect 
successfully to prosecute the search? 

It is surely clear enough without argument to those who 
understand human nature that the way to arrive at anything like 
universal agreement in religion is not the way of hostile mutual 
criticism and purely partisan propaganda. The fighting instinct 
and its appropriate emotion tend so to becloud the judgment and 
raise prejudices that values which might otherwise have been easily 
recognized are frequently ignored, depreciated, or even rejected 
outright. On the other hand, the -polemical attitude is in danger 
of leading to an unsound “ rationalizing defence of traditional 
elements in one’s own religion, the inherent weakness of which 
might otherwise have been more easily detected- 
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But it would be an almost equally serious mistake to suppose 
that all we have to do is to be good-natured and liberal, and then 
to solve our problem either by some easy syncretism or by discover- 
ing some few fundamental points upon which all religions are 
already agreed. It is quite possible that some of the most valuable 
elements in religion are to be found only in some of the great 
religions. Dynamic factors may be found in the differences 
between religions as well as in their agreements. Making due 
allowance for Dr.* Felix Adler’s seeming prejudice against the idea 
of a personal God, we may still find a modicum of truth in his 
remark that the secret of the vitality of certain monotheistic 
religions is not to be found in their monotheism but in features 
which are peculiar to each particular religion, such as the Law 
in Judaism, the person of Christ in Christianity, and the prophetic 
leadership of Mohammed in Islam. As for the unintelligent, 
meddling syncretism which would be content in eclectic fashion 
to bring together disparate ideas and practices of different religions 
without regard to the question whether they will live and grow 
together in the same life, it is comparable to plucking the blossoms 
off one tree and tying them to the branches of another in the 
expectation that they will grow into their customary fruit. And 
as for the Laissez Faire policy that would trust all to the accidental 
syncretisms of history, that is like letting a garden grow to weeds, 
leaving the choicest flowers and fruits to take their chances in the 
struggle for existence without special care or assistance. 

How then shall we proceed in our quest for universality in 
religion? Briefly, what we must seek is the most vital and most 
spiritual religious experience that is to be found, and then we 
must see that it is set forth in as rational and universally acceptable 
a form as is possible. This is in accord with Troeltsch’s principle 
of seeking validity in religion, as elsewhere, not in a one-sided 
empiricism and not in a one-sided rationalism, but in Kantian 
fashion in a critical 83mthesis of empiricism and rationalism, a 
harmony of the a priori and the actual, of the rational with the 
extra-rational, of the universal with the unique. We are to seek 
2 
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universal religion as vital historical, possibly mystical, religion 
in thoroughly moral, aesthetic and rational form ; and if no such 
ideal religion is to be found, we must seek to develop it, not as 
a new creative product of mere speculative reason, but in vital 
continuity with historical experiential religion at its best. But 
in following Troeltsch we shall not necessarily agree with him that 
this ideal of rational experiential religion in vital continuity with 
history will lead ultimately to many essentially different religions 
rather than to one world religion. That there will always be 
v.ariety as regards ritual, institutions, names and historical and 
literary associations, is only to be expected ; hut it is surely not too 
much to demand that the experiential element in all ultimate 
religion he not only vital hut in accord with moral and other 
spiritual ideals, and that its theology and philosophy he universally 
valid and true. 

When vitality of religious experience is set up as a criterion of 
universally valid religion, our thoughts naturally and rightly turn 
to mysticcal religion. And here one is struck at once with the 
remarkable resemblance not only between the experiences of mystics 
in widely different historical religions, but also in the doctrinal 
statements in which they tend to express themselves whenever they 
are free enough from the influence of particular theological 
traditions to follow out the suggestions of theii’ mystical experi- 
ences. The remarkable resemblances between tho experiences and 
ideas of Eckhart the Gorman, and those of Shankara the Indian, 
for instance, have been recently discussed by Professors Otto and 
Eadhakrishnan. But other instances might easily be added, the 
Greek Plotinus, the Chinese Lao-Tse, various Mohammedan Sufis, 
and many others. There is a remarkable unanimity among 
mystics in affirming not only the reality, unity, accessibility and 
religious sufficiency of the religious Object, the .\bsolute or God, 
but also a tendency to agree in discounting the reality, ultimately, 
of the physical world, of time and space, of finite individuality, 
and of all evil. This agreement on the basis of a common experi- 
ence is impressive, but it may not be out of place to utter a word 
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of caution against taking it as conclusive for the truth of the 
mystical philosophy in all its details, negative as well as positive. 
Even if we would not deny that the mystic in his religious experi- 
ence is in immediate contact with divine Eeality, still in view of 
the resemblance, psychologically speaking, between the mystic 
state and certain forms of autohypnosis, may it not be well to 
insist that the subjective assurances of the mystic be submitted 
not only to the philosophical test of rational self-consistency but 
also to the scientific and common-sense tests of workabihty in the 
experiences of practical religion and common every-day life? 
When this is done, no doubt a certain positive element or good 
essence of mystical assurance will remain, but the danger of draw- 
ing erroneous conclusions through uncritical following of the first 
suggestions of extreme mysticism may be happily avoided. 

Another test which may be regarded as valid but as also 
needing to be used with discretion is the test of moral and social 
value. If we are religious and our rehgion is of the optimistic 
type^ we will scarcely believe that what is utterly false will ultimate- 
ly prove to be good lor humanity, or that what is unmistakeably 
and always bad for humanity can be wholly true ; and a moderate, 
optimistic pragmatism of this type is no doubt theoretically per- 
missible and itself pragmatically justifiable. ‘ ‘ By their fruits 
ye shall know them ” may be applied to faiths and principles as 
well as to acts and agents. But religious pragmatism has been 
too often used by different groups as an apologetic for mutually 
contradictory doctrines for there to bei much excuse for concluding, 
if some good practical consequences sometimes follow the adoption 
of a rehgious system, that the system- as a whole is finally true. 
And on the other hand, it is very important to note that the seem- 
ing failure of a religious system may sometimes be due to the 
failure of its professed votaries to put it faithfully into practice. 

Exaltation of the ethical content of religion, it may be 
remarked, is one of the most effective means of arriving at universal 
validity and agreement in religion, and that in spite of the relativity 
of moral codes and folkways. There is more agreement between 
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the great world-religions in their ethics than in their theologies, 
and unity in aspiration after spiritual ends will eventually bring 
together those religions which are made instrumental to such ends. 
It is a good omen for the ultimate unity of rehgion that the so- 
called Golden Eule has been found emerging independently in so 
many widely separated religious movements. 

Another favorite method of seeking to bring about universal 
agreement in religion is to commend to all mankind. the religious 
leadership of some outstanding world-figure in the history of 
religion. This method is seen at its best when liberty is given 
the individual to penetrate beneath the dogmatic interpretations 
which religious tradition has placed upon the leader in question, 
and to start with the actual historical figure himself and evaluate 
his person and life and teaching afresh in the light of their worth 
for the solution of the religious problems of the present. In the 
new day that is dawning in the history of religion, we may expect 
a constantly growing appreciation of the outstanding spiritual 
leaders in religions other than one’s own. iWe are learning in 
many instances to take the heroes of other religious faiths as our 
heroes too, to gain from their experiences and achievements instruc- 
tion and inspiration. There are many Christians to-day who 
gladly recognize Mohammed as a great prophet of the one true 
God, and who would go beyond original Buddhism itself in evaluat- 
ing the compassionate Gautama Buddha as a man in whose life 
the unselfish love of God was immanent and revealed. And it is 
fairly safe, I think, to predict that before the end of the present 
century large numbers of the intellectual and spiritual leaders of 
India and other Oriental cbuntries will have taken the historic 
Jesus more or less explicitly as their spiritual leader, their guru, 
without necessarily taking over in wholesale fashion the particular 
forms of traditional Christianity, and that many of them will freely 
acknowledge that they find in him the Life and Light and Love of 
God. Theoretically the question of historicity comes up in this 
connection, but while much is in doubt and always will be, for 
practical purposes we can be sure enough as to the kind of person 
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he was and what he stands for in the life of the spirit. With 
1^’rofessor Weinel we can say, “ As for Jesus, we know him very 
well.” 

From the point of view just expressed it must be a matter for 
regret that early Buddhism, justified although it was in reacting 
against the crude polytheism and perhaps too abstract speculative 
metaphysics of the older religion and religious philosophy, went 
so far as to abandon as unessential the whole idea of a spiritual 
divine Being. Was it not this, more than anything else, which 
made Buddhism all but disappear from the land of its birth? Its 
negative attitude toward what had always been the central feature 
of experimental religion was too great a departure from the religious 
interests and habits of thought — ^from the religious genius, one 
might almost say — of the Indian people for it to be permanently 
satisfactory to any large section of the population of India, and 
that too in spite of the great spiritual beauty of the personality 
and character of its founder. If primitive Buddhism had included 
along with its moral earnestness and kindly humanitarianism, a 
vital faith in a God great enough to be the trustworthy object of 
absolute dependence for man as he contemplates the fate of his 
Jiighest values in the welter of natural and social forces, and at 
the same time good enough to be an object of supreme worship to 
a spirit so noble and so gently compassionate as Prince Siddhartha, 
it might have swept all India and possibly the farther East into 
its following. The later history of the religion in the farther East 
is deeply significant in this connection. But what I wish parti- 
cularly to say at this point is that if and when the human race 
attains to universality in religion, I believe it will be to trust and 
worship the God who could have been the object of adoration to the 
spiritual consciousness of a Buddha. * And such a God, at once 
the transcendent Ideal Being, worthy of a Gautama’s worship, and 
the immanent Presence, revealed to the eye of faith in the spirit 
of unselfish love and the humanitarian service of a Gautama, would 
have been — ^nay, is — the very same God as many bearing another 
name have come to think of as essentially the God of the religious 
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consciousness of Jesus, ideal, spiritual, and at the same time 
cosmic, transcendent, but immanent and to the eye of faith reveal- 
ed in the spirit of unselfish love and the humanitarian service of 
Jesus himself. And surely from such a point of view the outlook 
for the ultimate religious unity of mankind is full of promise. 

But on the experiential side the crucial test of validity and 
therefore of universality in religion is the test as to whether 
religious men and women can, by means of any definite religious 
adjustment, dependably obtain results that are worth obtaining in 
this religious way. Let every one who is interested in arriving at 
universal validity in religion (in continuity as far as is reasonably 
possible with the religion which seems to him to have the best 
claim to be empirically sound, whether it be his own traditional 
religion or another) cultivate the most approved religious adjust- 
ment and note the results for life and for belief as to the value and 
validity of religion. 

These criteria and methods which are here recommended for 
the discovery or development of universal religion have intentionally 
stressed the empirical or experiential side in the two-fold require- 
ment of the critical philosophy of values, in which in the main 
we follow Kant and Troeltsch. But the last suggestion, remini- 
scent as it is of scientific procedure, involves the rational quite as 
distinctly as the empirical element. To the rational criteria of 
universality in religion, then, let us now definitely turn. 

It will be sufficient merely to mention the consideration that 
universal religion must be logical, self-consistent, in its theology 
and philosophy. But in addition to such internal consistency, it 
is essential that there be eliminated from religion all that contradicts 
the assured and valid results of scientific investigation. In the 
main, science is and has been, especially at first, a negative teacher 
of religion, a friend in disguise, removing — often under bitter 
protest — the lingering remains of magic and superstition. But 
in the end the operation will prove good for religion ; science in 
relation to the various religions of the world, will be found to have 
been a unifying factor. Let those who are interested in a pros- 
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perous future for religion expedite the work of true science ; and 
true science, let it be added, is methodical and accurate empirical 
investigation, adequately aware of its own limitations. There is 
still an altogether inexcusable amount of bad metaphysics put forth 
as if it were the teaching of science, and this applies to more than 
crude materialism. It was not science, but a very questionable 
philosophy, which* led Spencer to give religion nothing to deal 
with but the Unknowable, and it is an echo of this same philosophy 
which we hear ih Hoffding’s contention that religious interpreta- 
tion can never have any knowledge-value. 

But while philosophy may do mischief when it undertakes 
to present its theories as the authoritative conclusions of science, 
it would be vain to deny it any legitimate function in connection 
with religion. Philosophy may be expected, indeed, to be one of 
the most important factors in the discovery or development of 
universal validity in religion. I know that the influence of philo- 
sophy on religion is sometimes decried ; it is said that it under- 
mines and devitalizes religion, that it makes religious faith psycho- 
logically impossible. The answer to this is that all depends upon 
the kind of philosophy and the kind of religion. There are some 
forms and manifestations of religion which deserve to be under- 
mined that they may give place to something better, and there are 
some kinds of philosophy which, if accepted, would undermine all 
that is most vital and helpful in religion. ‘ ‘ Beware lest any man 
spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit; ” it is possible, for 
it has been done. There are other kinds of philosophy, however, 
and of some of them we shall have much to say in the sequel. But 
for the present be it remembered that what the truly philosophical 
mind, the lover of wisdom, aims at is universal truth and univer- 
sally valid value. I should be very lokth, indeed, to admit at the 
outset that there is no philosophy but such as will inevitably 
undercut and devitalize what is fairest and best in the life of 
religion. We are familiar with the rejection of the metaphysical 
element in theology, as being dangerous to the doctrinal content 
and inner certitude of religion. But it is a fair question whether 
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it is not equally dangerous to refuse to submit the beliefs and 
assurances of religion to the test of philosophical examination. 
There are situations in which “ Live dangerously ” is a safer 
motto than “ Safety first.” 

Of course-we must be severely critical of the proffered donations 
of philosophy to religion. Well may we fear the Greeks offering 
philosophical gifts — and the Germans, and French, and English, 
and Indians, and Americans ! There is dynamite in philosophy, 
and it is none the less dynamic in its effect upon religion for its 
being itself so largely a religious product. In most if not all 
metaphysics, there is a religious element, positive or negative, 
good or bad, not ultimately indifferent. With all our attempts to 
be objective, there “is a reign of religion in contemporary philo- 
sophy ” — to use the striking phrase of one of your own number. 
Is there any significant movement in the history of philosophy from 
which it has been entirely absent? Let us not quarrel with in- 
evitable fact, but by all means let us recognize it, and critically 
evaluate the religious element which we are pretty sure to find not 
far from the heart of each and every philosophical system. Let the 
ouestion be asked : To what extent has there been a false “rational- 
isation ” of unsound religious beliefs, positive or negative? 
Ijet us be suspicious of all views which would make philosophy only 
the, beneficiary of religion, and not its benefactor; but let us be 
equally suspicious of all views which would make religion the 
beneficiary of philosophy, and not its benefactor. 

I know it is possible for relieion to turn upon philosophv with 
the retort, Physician, hciil thyself. It has been notoriously 
difficult for metaphysics itself to arrive at anything that looks like 
universality ; how then shall metaphysics impart universality to 
religion? The difficulty is a real one; but perhaps one of the 
reasons why metaphysics has found it so hard to arrive at univer- 
sality has been its tendency either to be guided by a dogmatic and 
no doubt largely erroneous theology, or else to despise or ignore 
altogether the knowledge-value of religious experience. There will 
be much to say about this, but for the present, if we may anticipate, 
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let me suggest that metaphysics has possible value for universal 
religion when interpreted as the rational synthesis of the general 
results of the recognized sciences with whatever religious knowledge 
there may be, formulated in as scientific a way as possible, and 
with whatever metaphysical inferences may be legitimately drawn 
from critically established universal values. 

Here then our program for seeking universality through 
rationality would seem to bring us back again to the last point 
made in connection with our statement of the empirical tests of 
universal validity, namely, that in the interests of the quest for 
universal religion we should exploit the possibilities of religious 
experience itself. Putting aside all prejudice, let us take up an 
open-minded scientific attitude toward the possible knowledge- 
value of religious experience. A scientific attitude in this connec- 
tion will not mean prejudging the case and studiously avoiding the 
religious path to further experience, but neither can it mean, for 
any individual, trjiing all religions at once, — for this reason, if for 
no other, that religious experimentation can be real only when 
it is sincere. And just here is where the differentiation of historical 
find contemporary religion into a multiplicity of religions and sects 
and individual manifestations, which has threatened to be such 
an obstacle to the attainment of universality in religion, may prove 
ultimately to be the greatest help. The history of religion is the 
record of a prolonged empirical investigation, and the differentiated 
relimons are all so many different experiments in religious adjust- 
ment. Well begun is half done, and we may well supplement 
what history has accomplished by encouraging further original 
investigation as to what are the dependable results of the most 
effective, helpful and reasonable religious adjustment. 

Here then we have indicated what we take to be the true 
syncretism of religions ; a syncretism in experience, and not 
a priori ; not an eclectic assortment of odds and ends arbitrarily 
selected from widely diverging historic formations, but the scientific 
discovery or development of vital empirical religion in its most 
rational possible form. By the methods suggested we may expect 
8 
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to discover, as the good essence of religions and of religion, some- 
thing vital, spiritual, rational, and we may add, presumably 
unitary. Will the world-religion be Christianity? Some of us 
may like to think so. Will it be Hinduism? Or Buddhism? 
Or Mohammedanism? There are those who would like to answer 
one or another of these questions in the affirmative. But by the 
method indicated facts and values must decider. A priori we can 
scarcely deny that the world-religion may seem essentially Christian 
to the person of Christian antecedents, essentially Hindu to the 
Hindu, essentially Buddhist to the Buddhist, essentially Moham- 
medan to the Mohammedan, essentially Jewish to the Jew. There 
are contradictions, of course, between these religions as they stand. 
But the good essence of each of these religions cannot be in con- 
tradiction with the good essence of any of the others, if there ought 
to be one religion for all the world. And as for that question, 
surely none but the best possible is ultimately good enough for any. 

The rigorous pursuit of the empirical-rational, or scientific 
path to universality in religion will mean for all religionists of 
whatever name a candid criticism of their own traditional religion. 
There is no reason Avhy one should not also criticise the traditional 
elements of religions other than his own, if he is equipped in 
knowledge and in spirit for so delicate and difficult a task ; but all 
the major religions now number among their adherents scholars 
and philosophers who are well qualified to render this service to 
their own traditional religions, and no one wishes to be charged 
with carrying coals to Newcastle. It is true that the outsider is 
often able to detect in a religious system weaknesses which custom, 
loyalty and affection have caused its votaries to overlook. But on 
the other hand we know our own- religion, generally speaking, so 
much better than we kno'w any other that, if we have not been 
embittered against it, we ought to be able to make our criticisms 
of it more constructive and helpful than we could be expected to 
make our criticisms, however well-intentioned, of religions other 
than our own. Self-criticisms are more likely to be the pro- 
verbially faithful wounds of a friend ; and when they are candidly 
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expressed in the presence of intellectually honest votaries of other 
faiths, they ought to be particularly conducive to the discovery of 
what is universally valid in religion. It is to be hoped and expected 
that those who listen will be induced to undertake a similar friendly 
criticism of their own traditional faiths, and that tlms movements 
may be started or expedited in all religions toward the goal of 
universality. The* dissolution of traditionalism as such will set 
free the genuine values of tradition, so that, with partisan prejudice 
overcome, they may be the more available for universal religion. 

What I am proposing to do, then, in this scries of lectures is 
to consider with you the pilgrimage of faith in the world of modern 
thought. Assuming a relatively constant religious impulse and 
interest, with enough of religious experience to support the feeling 
that in religion in its higher forms, or at its l)est, there are values 
of tremendous human import, let us see the effect upon faith of its 
contact with one system of philosophy after another. Let us see 
how the impulse tp faith, cheeked by the necessity of honest doubt, 
maintains the struggle not only for room for a positive religious 
belief in the world of modern knowledge and opinion, but even for 
a universally valid and acceptable formulation of the vital essentials 
of historic experimental religion. In pursuing in these lectures 
the course indicated, I shall — of necessity in large part, but also 
from choice — direct my steps toward the goal of universality along 
the pathway of my own religion, trusting my hearers to do the same 
thing for themselves along the lines of their own several faiths, in 
the hope that thus we may be brought appreciably nearer to each 
^tber and to our common destination. 



11 . THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE : TRADITIONALISM. 

In attempting to trace the pilgrimage of faith in the world 
of modern thought I shall from time to time make some slight use, 
although for illustrative and literary purposes only, pf an analogy 
which I have no right to assume will bo as familiar to certain of 
my audience as it will be, or would have been, to hearers of Jewish, 
of Christian, or possibly of Mohammedan training. And yet it 
will prove to be, I have no doubt, in its general features at least, 
sufi&ciently familiar to most of you for the purposes I have in mind. 
I refer to the story, partly legendary, partly historical, of the 
pilgrimage of the Hebrew people from the Egypt of their bondage 
through the wilderness to the promised land, and then their being 
carried away captive into a foreign country, and .finally their return 
and re-establishment in their ancestral home. These stages of 
national pilgrimage will serve to point the outstanding features of 
what I have styled the pilgrimage of faith. 

Let us begin with faith as we find it in the Egypt of 
iraditionalism. Dogmatism in the religious teacher and tradi- 
tionalism in the religious learner have been well-nigh universal 
phenomena of historic religion. It is true that some religions, 
such as the Greek, and, as Professor Radhakrishnan quite justi- 
fiably points out in his recent lectures on 'I'he Hindu View of Life, 
the Indian, have shown on the whole much more tolerance of 
variety in religious belief than has often been true of certain other 
religions, of Semitic origin,* in which intolerance and at times 
active persecution were fostered by a variety of factors : the inter- 
pretation of the highest recognized moral standard as being the 
law of God ; the extreme dualistic distinction, largely of Persian 
and thus of Aryan origin, between the future lot of the wicked and 


* The Hindu View of Life, London, 1927, pp. 87-40, 
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that of the righteous ; and finally, in Western Christianity parti- 
cularly, the influence of the Eoman legal and authoritarian mind, 
changing the metaphysical conclusions of the Greeks into arbitrary 
legal enactments, to be obediently accepted and believed, whether 
understood or not, the penalty for unbelief being to “ perish ever- 
lastingly.” But, speaking for Christianity at least, I think the 
unfavourable showing in this regard is to be charged very largely 
against extraneous elements which found their way into the religion 
in its historic development, rather than against the original and 
essential nature of Christianity itself. Paul, after his conversion 
to the Christian faith, was no mere traditionalist, but a radical 
free thinker, and we get much the same impression of the Jesus 
of the Gospels. He could break away from the absolute authority 
not only of scribal traditions, but of recognized sacred Scripture, 
substituting for the traditional law of retaliation (Ex. 21 :24 and 
Deut. 19 ;21) his own law of the return of good for evil (Matt. 
5 : 43-48), and dispensing with the rigid traditional distinction 
between things “clean” and “unclean,” when such a course 
was demanded by practical necessity and common sense (Mark 
7 : 18, 19). Still, I am quite ready to believe that if it had 
happened that the religion of Jesus and Paul had won its greatest 
following in India instead of in the busy, practical West, it would 
have developed into something more philosophical, less author- 
itarian and traditionalistic, more tolerant, less given to persecu- 
tion and heresy-hunting, than that which has often borne the 
Christian name since Christianity was first adopted by the Emperor 
of Kome. 

Still, as I have said, traditionalism in religion, in one degree 
of rigidity or another, is or has been until comparatively recently 
well-nigh universal. Everywhere is tb be found the habit or 
attitude of mind which tends to yield assent to propositions on the 
authority of some teacher or teachers, without waiting to see for 
one’s self whether there is sufficient logical basis or evidence of 
experience to make the teaching reasonably believable apart from 
any knowledge of who its sponsors may be. Nor are the causes of 
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this wide prevalence of the traditionalistic temper far to seek. It 
was famine that first brought Israel to Egypt. There is the obvious 
value of much of the content of tradition, and on the other hand 
there is the constant arrival of new individuals needing to be 
taught. Ideally, the learner will come to appreciate for himself 
the value of what has been taught him, and as skill in teaching 
develops, mere dogmatic telling will have less and less place in the 
educational process. But the fault is not all on the side of the 
teacher. We recognize the place, temporarily, of pedagogical 
authority and implicit acceptance of truths and matters of fact 
conveyed by the recognized expert. But while the normal and 
reasonable course would seem to be for this necessary juvenile 
traditionalism to give place to a more independent attitude and 
habit of mind, it is probably a fact that on almost all important 
points the great majority of individuals become more and more 
confirmed in their traditionalism. This is not difficult to under- 
stand. Mental inertia is the principal cause. As the teacher 
becomes a dogmatist because he is not a good teacher, so the learner 
becomes a traditionalist because he is not a good learner. It is 
easier to dogmatize than to explain, and it is easier to remember 
the conclusion than to follow the argument. Thus dogmatism in 
the teacher and implicit faith on the part of the learner commonly 
keep pace with each other, each being at once cause and effect of 
the oilier. 

But besides this universal tendency toward the production of 
a traditionalistic frame of mind, there are sometimes special factors 
which make in the same general direction. An undue dogmatism 
is often what is known in psychology as a defence-reaction ; it is a 
way of escape from what would otherwise be the torment of un- 
resolved doubt. I have on my shelves at home two very bulky 
volumes which bear on their backs the high-sounding, if somewhat 
forbidding title, “ Dogmatic Theology.” I often think, when I 
look at them, of the story told me some years ago by an aged 
minister who had been a student in the classes of the author of this 
treatise, at that time a well-known theological professor. At the 
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close of a lecture in which the venerable theologian had been, if 
anything, more positive and dogmatic than usual, to the student’s 
question, “ Do you never have any doubts. Professor? ” he replied, 
with perhaps unexpected frankness, “ There are times when I doubt 
ever5d;hing !” There is such a thing as whistling to keep one’s 
courage up, and there are many who have started a fight because 
they were afraid. * But like dogmatist, like traditionalist. As 
undue dogmatism is very likely to be the defence-reaction of those 
who are afraid to’tliink their doubts through, so a pronounced 
traditionalism often affords a welcome refuge from the storm and 
stress of independent thought on matters of moment. This is the 
only explanation of that historic phenomenon at which independent 
minds must always stop to marvel, the conversion of John Henry 
Newman to the Roman Church, and its sequel in his inner experi- 
ence. His own words on the subject are well known, but it may 
not be out of jdace to quote them here : 

From the time that I became a Catholic of course I have no further 
history of my religious opinions to narrate...! have had no variations to 
record, and have had no anxiety of heart whatever. I have been in perfect 

peace and contentment : I never have had one doubt My conversion 

was like coming into port after a rough sea ; and my happiness on that score 
remains to this day without interruption. 

Nor had I any trouble about receiving those additional articles which 

are not found in the Anglican creed I made a profession of them with 

the greatest ease, and I have the same ease in believing them now... 
People say that the doctrine of Transubstantiation is difficult to believe; 
I did not believe the doctrine till I was a Catholic. I had no difficulty in 
believing it as soon as I believed that the Catholic Church was the oracle 
of God, and that she had declared this doctrine to be a part of the original 
revelation.* 

His was the peace of the defeated mind that had finally 
abandoned the attempt to find reasonableness in traditional beliefs, 


* Apologia pro Vita Sua, 1908 edition, pp 288*9. 
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some of which, at least, were hopelessly unreasonable. He had, 
however, found what our modern psychologists call a ‘ ‘ rationaliza- 
tion ” for a course which was calculated to afford him relief from 
the acute suffering w’hich doubt and incertitude had occasioned in 
his sensitive and deeply religious mind. 

Something must also be credited, in cases like this of Newman, 
to what Hoffding calls “ expansion of feeling.” 

It lies in the nature of feeling that once aroused by eny particular event, 
it tends to spread over the whole life of consciousness and seeks to impart 
its own colouring to all other elements of this life, indifferent as to 
whether they are or are not connected with the event in question... In- 
evitable and significant though this expansion of feeling may be, yet it 
contains sources of error which we must not forget in estimating the 
contributions of experience.* 

An excellent illustration of such an expansion of feeling in the 
interest of an unthinking traditionalism is found in the case of 
the converted sceptic who proclaims his belief of the Bible ” from 
cover to cover,” although much of its contents he has never read. 

The history of religion in general and, I am free to confess, 
of the Christian religion in particular abounds in remarkable illus- 
trations of the length to which the traditionalist will sometimes go. 
The Eoman Church has a remarkable record in this connection. 
It will be sufficient for purposes of illustration merely to refer to a 
few well-known and typical historic facts. In 1546 the Council 
of Trent anathematized all who might refuse to receive as of divine 
authority not only the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, 
but the ” unwritten traditions ” alleged to have been received from 
Christ and the apostles. t In 1870 the Vatican Council declared 
that the Pope of Borne, speaking er cathedra, is possessed of 
infallibility “for defining doctrine regarding faith or morals. 
Highly significant for an understanding of the Catholic mind are 


* Philosophy of Heligion, English translation, 1906, pp. 97-9R. 
f Ponrth Session, April 8. 

t Dogmatic Decrees of the Vatican Council, Concerning the Church of Christ, 
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the comments made by Newman shortly before this decree was 
issued : 

If it be God’s will that some definition in favor of the Pope’s infalli- 
bility is passed, I then should at once submit — ^but up to that very moment 
I shall pray most earnestly against it. Anyhow I cannot bear to think 
of the tyrannousness and cruelty of its advocates — for tyrannousness and 
cruelty it will be, though it is successful... 

I look with anxiety at the prospect of having to defend decisions 
which may not be difficult to my private judgment, but may be most 
difficult to defend logically in the face of historical facts.* 

In 1885 Pope Leo XTTI in his encyclical Immortali Dei 
declared that “ in what is called ‘ modern liberties ’...each believer 
is bound to believe. . .what the Holy See itself thinks, ”t and in 
accordance with this every convert to Catholicism is now required, 
as I understand, to swear to the following declaration. “ I believe 
all the articles the church proposes to my belief, and I reject and 
condemn all that Aie rejects and condemns, and I am ready to 
observe all that she commands me.” 

In 1907 Pope Pius X issued a decree containing statements 
to the effect that the Church can exact internal assent to its judg- 
ments, and that all parts of the Scriptures are free from all error. 
This was followed in the same year by the famous encyclical, 
providing for the suppression of all modernism in the Eoman 
Church. I often think in this connection of a bright young Roman 
Catholic who had been studying theology in Paris, with whom I 
was a fellow-traveller in 1911. In our conversations he talked 
with intelligence and af)parcnt interest on such topics of the day 


* W. Ward’s Life of J. H. Newman, Vol. II, pp. 288, 289. 

f Pope Leo furnished, it is said, a beautiful illustration of what this might mean, 
#'when he signed a document declaring that the passage about the three witnesses in First 
John was authentic, and later, on learning that the scholarly world, as well as the early 
Fathers rejected the text as spurious, blamed Cardinal Mazella for telling him that the 
disputed text was in the Fathers. See The Independent, Jan. 28, 1904, p. 198, and 
O'. B. Foster : Finality of the Christian Religion, 1906, p, 63. 
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as pragmatism and the philosophy of Bergson, but when I ventured 
to ask him whether he could accept any of the recent theories of 
Avhich he had been speaking, his reply was immediate, “ Oh, well, 
you know the Holy Father has condemned all that.” Apparently 
there was nothing more to be said. 

It is difficult for the modern mind to understand such an 
attitude, and one cannot but Avonder how long such a system of 
intellectual slavery can last. It is bad enough to be required, on 
threat of eternal punishment for refusal, to believe what can neither 
be proved nor disproved ; it is an intolerable outrage when the teach- 
ing in question is obviously erroneous. It would not be difficult, 
indeed, to match the ” Papal Syllabus of Errors ” issued by Pope 
Pius IX in 1S64 with a Syllahns of Papal Errors, drawn largely 
from that document and from the abo^e-mentioned decree of Pius 
X, sometimes called the ‘‘Papal Syllabus of Errors of 1907.” 
The former condenme! it'e principles of civil and religious liberty and 
of the separation o?- who,rch and State, and asserts the exclusive 
right of Romanism recognized by the civil government and 

to exercise supreme control oA'er education, science, and literature. 
The latter defends the right of the Church to pass final judgment 
in all matters of science and Biblical scholarship, and contains what 
Roman liberals regarded as a grotesque misrepresentation of their 
principles and point of view. 

But the history of Protestant Christianity has its own share 
of undue dogmatism and traditionalism to show. The characteris- 
tic attitude of the older Protestantism AA^as well expressed by 
ChillingAvorth ; 

The Bible, I say, the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants. 
Propose me anything out of this book, I will subscribe it with hand and 
heart.* * 

Martin laither had broken Avith a certain expression of tradi- 
tionalism and could hold up to ridicule the charcoal man who said* 
he believed Avhat the Church believed, but could not say what that 


* The Religion of Protestants ^ 1638, 
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was ; furthermore, in his first zeal as a Eeformcr, he took up a very 
independent attitude toward the traditional Scriptures ; but a little 
later, under the exigencies of controversy, this same Martin Luther 
could write, “ I will not waste a word in arguing with one who 
does not consider that the Scriptures are the Word of God.”* 
According to Calvin, the primary reason why we should believe 
whatever we find hi the Bible is that God, who cannot lie, is the 
speaker, t In early Protestantism the commonly accepted view 
was that Sefipture is infallible truth, free from all error, the 
Biblical writers being, in the language of Calovius, only ‘‘ living 
and writing pens.”| The consequences of this common assump- 
tion were sometimes unfortunate. The immortal Bunyan, for 


Quoted by W. P. Paterson, The Hide of Faith, 1902, p. d05. 

f Instituten, I, 7, 4, 

t Dorner, History of Protestant Theology, English translation, 1871, II, i). 128. 

A few more illustrations may bo added. The Westminster Confession says of the 
Bible, “ Our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth and divine authority 
thereof is 'from the invwird work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the 
Word in our iiearts ” (1, v). It M^as the oiiinion of Quenstedt, the famous Lutheran 
tlicologian, that “ Scripture is infallible truth, free from all error; each and every thing 
contained in it is absolute truth, be it doctrine, morals, history, chronology, topography, 
proper names.” Similarly, according to Turretin, ‘‘ the sacred writers wore so moved 
and inspired by the Holy Ghost, both in resjiect to thought {res ipsas) and language, 
that they were kept from all error, and their writings are truly authentic and divine.” 
According to the New England theologian, Samufd Hopkins, the Bible is ‘‘a sufficient, 
perfect and unerring rule for his (God’s) church to the end of the world, and every way 
adapte.l to answer all the desired ends of a divine revelation, attended with all the evidence 
that can be reasonably desired that it is Irom God, and the whole that he will ever give ” 
(Works, 1862, Vol. 1, p. 14). Nathaniel Emmons is still more explicit. He 
quotes with approval the statement that ” the natural faculties of the sacred penmen 
were superseded, and God spake directly to their minds, making such discoveries to them 
as they could not have otherwise obtained, and dictating the very words in which such 
discoveries were to be communicated,” and then he goes on to explain ” the supposed 
mistakes and contradictions to be found in the Scriptures ” in this a priori fashion : 

” The merely apparent errors must be placed to*our own ignorance, and all the real 

contradictions and mistakes must be imputed to the ignorance or inattention or un- 
faithfulness of transcribers and of translators.” As compared with the Bible ” there is 
no other standard of superior authority to which we can appeal ” {Works, Boston, 1842, 
Vol. IV, pp. 76, 81, 86). The principle of the a priori harmonizing method of Biblical 
exegesis is well stated in this compact argument of the Princeton theologian, Charles 
Hodge : ” The Scriptures are the work of one mind, and that mind divine. From this it 
follows that Scripture cannot contradict Scripture ” (Systematic Theology, Now York, 
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instance, was kept in doubt and misery for years in liis early life 
by the conviction that he ought to accept as God’s truth a certain 
passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews.* Milton, too, in his 
posthumous Treatise on the Christian Doctrine, referring to such 
statements as “It repented Jehovah that he had made man ’’ 
(Gen. 6 : 6), God “ rested and Avas refreshed ’’ (Ex. 31 : 17), and 
“ he feared the wrath of the enemy ’’ (Deut. : 27), says rather 
bluntly, “ God either is, oi- is not such as he represents himself to 
be. If he be really such, why should we think otherwise of him? 
If he be not such, on what authority do we say what God has not 
said? If it be his will that Ave should think thus of him, why does 
our imagination wander into some other conception ? Why should 
we hesitate to conceive of God according to Avhat he has not hesi- 
tated to declare explicitly respecting himself? ’’t Nor has this 
authoritarian traditionalism been confined to the early generations 
of Protestantism. But little over a century ago an honoured 
president of Yale University could write : 

( 

The Scriptures are a Law... They are the Word of Him who cannot 
mistake, deceive nor injure... We are bound not to question the truth and 


1893 edition, Vol. I, p. 187). The strain this principle must put upon intellectual honesty 
can be easily imagined. It is only a few years since ex-l’resideiit Patton, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, made this amazing statement at the hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of that institution : “I do not for a moment deny that there may be a place 
in the world for an institution the professors of which work in the unhampered exercise 
of their judgment in the search for theological truth; but in the nature of the case the 
seminary which is ecclesiastical in its origin and relationships and which does its work 
under the rubric of confessional standards cannot have that sort of freedom. Princeton 
Theological Seminary, as you all know, is the creature of tlie Presbyterian General Assembly, 
and is committed by the terms of its constitution to the propagation and defence of the 
Be^ormed Theology Princeton’s boast, if she have reason to boast at all, is her un- 
swerving fidelity to the theology of the Ileformation. Semper eadem is a motto that 
would well befit her. The theological position of Princeton Seminary is exactly the same 
to-day as it was a hundred years ago.” {Centennial Celebration of the Theological 
Seminary of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America at Princeton, New 
Jersey, 1912, pp. 844, 850.) Essentially similar was the attitude of the head of a denomi- 
national university whom the present writer heard say, some twenty-five years ago, ” This 
university stands for the teaching, not for the pursuit of truth.” 

♦Hebrews 6 : 4-6. See Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners. 

f Milton’s Prose Works, Bohn’s Standard Library, Vol. IV, p. 19. 
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not to dispute the wisdom and goodness of that which is revealed. All 
things which this Sacred Book contains are to bo received as they arc. 
Our own opinions are implicitly to bow before them.* * * § 

At the present day this point of view is represented by the 
movement known as “ Fundamentalism,” the first of whose 
” fundamentals ” is the proposition ” that the Holy Spirit did so 
inspire, guide, and* move the writers of the Holy Scriptures as to 
keep them from error.” With these words, taken from the records 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, may be com- 
pared the first article of the Doctrinal Statement of the Christian 
Fundamentals Association : ” We believe in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as verbally inspired of God and inerrant 
in the original writings, and that they are of supreme and final 
authority in faith and lifc.”t These statements surely meet the 
specifications of dogma as given by a certain Bampton Tjccturer 
who undertook to defend what he called ‘‘ the dogmatic faith ” : 
a proposition presented for acceptance but not for discussion. J 
But it would be an easy task to compile from the Bible a list of 
unscientific statements embodying relics of magical and supersti- 
tious religion ; of declarations many times refuted by experience, 
including certain unfulfilled and unfulfillable predictions ; and of 
mutual inconsistency and contradiction, such, for example, as that 
between many Biblical statements, particularly in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the New Testament idea of God as the morally perfect 
God of love. All of this is matter of common acknowledgment in 
liberal Protestant Christianity. § 


* T. Dwight’s Theology, 12th edition, 1846, Vol. IV, p. 76. 

I The following words of a well-known Fundamentalist leader are also typical : 

The Bible writers “ taught the truth and nothij^g but the truth; their teachings 

were absolutely without error; ” “ Whatever the Bible says on any subject is true 

and sure; ” all its teachings are “ as infallible as God *’ (R. A. Torrey, The Fundamental 
Doctrines of the Christian Faith, New York, 1918, pp. 12, 24, 287). 

t E. Garbett : The Dogmatic Faith, 1869, p. 13. 

§ A few samples may be appended of the plagues of Egypt which it would seem, 
ought to make life a burden to the old-school believer in the inerrancy of the Bible. In 
I lohn 4 : 8 we are told that God is love, and in Matthew 5 : 48 we have the teaching of 
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Unduly narrow traditionalism outside of Christianity I wish 
to pass over with only the briefest reference, not because of any 
dearth of facts which might be cited, but because it seems to me 


Jesus, Your Father in heaven is perfect.’* How Jo these statements agree with the 
record that commanded the Israelites to destroy the Cauaanites utterly and show 

them no mercy (Deuteronomy 7:2)? Or tliat he commanded Saul to spare none of the 
Amalekitcs, but to slay both man and woman, infant and suclfling, ox and sheep, camel 
and ass (I Samuel 15 : 3)? Or tJiat he instructed soldiers to kill captive women who were 
not virgins, and to keep the virgins for their own use (Numbers 31.- 13-18)? Or that 
through his power Elijah was enabled to call down fire from heaven and consume two 
captains and one hundred men sent by King Ahaziah to get him to do what later, we 

are told, he was directed to do by an angel of the Ijord (11 Kings 1 : 0-15)? Can we 

think that the words, “ Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against 
the rock ” (Psalm 137 : 9), was inspired by the same divine Spirjt as “ Love your enemies ” 
(Matthew 5 : 44) ? 

Can we ascribe to the morally perfect God of love such laws as “ Thou shalt not sujBfer 
a witch to live ” (Exodus 22 : 18)? Or those which reipiire the stoning to death of a 
disobedient son on the accusation of his parents (Deuteronomy 21 : 18-21), and of an old 
man for gathering sticks on the Sabbath (Nmnhcrb 15 : 32-())? Was that a law cxjiressmg 
the will of the God of perfect love, which permitted a man to sell his daughter into slavery 
(Exodus 21 : 7), or the one winch provided that a slaveholder should not be punished for 

beating his slave to death unless the death took place within day of the time of the 

beating (Exodus 21 : 20, 21)? 

Is it true tliat the God whose name ia Love and whom Jesus called our perfect Father 
met Moses and sought to kill him, and was appeased only when Moses had been touched 
with blood from the circumcision of his son (Exodus 4 ) ? Was it the morally perfect 
Father-God who, in anger at the worshipping of the golden calf, was for having every 
man slay his brother and companion and neighbour, and who was only persuaded to 
repent of this evil he had intended to do when Moses reminded him of his promises to 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob (Exodus 32)? Would a morally perfect Father-God slay 
“ seventy men ” — fi.fly thousand men is the number given parenthetically — for looking into 
the ark (I Samuel, 6 : 19, 20)? If we believe the Scriptural teaching that there is but 
one God, a morally perfect God of love, can we believe that when Uzzah put his hand 
on the ark to keep it /from falling from the cart, “ God smote him for his error, and 
he died there by the ark of God ” (II Samuel 6 : 7-9)? Can we believe that God smote 
the good King IJzziah with leprosy as a punishment for burning incense in the Temple 
(II Chronicles 26 : 16-21)? Or, to cite one more instance, can we believe that a morally 
perfect God moved David to number the people because lie was. angry with Israel, and 
that he tlien regarded this act as rf sin on the part of David, in punishment whereof he 
slew seventy thousand of the populace in a pestilence (II Samuel 24)? Or, if Scripture 
cannot contradict Scripture, can we believe both this story and the version given by the 
Chronicler, to the effect that it was Satan who moved David to take a census of the 
people (I Chronicles 21 : 1)? 

Can we believe the universal negative that no one can see Jehovah face to face and 
live (Exodus 33 : 20) and at the same time the stories which describe how he was seen 
face to face without any fatal or otherwise injurious effects (Genesis 18 : 1 ; Exodus 83 : 11 ; 
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that it is the duty of the more open-minded votaries of the faiths 
concerned to make acknowledgment thiit such facts have existed and 
still exist. It may be interesting, however, to note in passing 


Numbers 14 : 14)? Can we believe both the declaration that God will not lie nor repent 
(I Samuel 15 ; 29), and the statement made in the very same chapter, that God repented 

that lie had made Saul I<ing (T Samuel 15 : 35)? And who was it tliai killed Goliath? 

David, as I Samuel, 17, tells ns, or Ellianan, as we would understand from TT Samuel, 
21? (The words, “ brother of.” as ap^dying to Goliath in the latter passaf^c, arc supplied 

by the translator.^ Or are we to believe I Chronicles 20 as against II Sninuel 21, and 

hold tliat it was the brother of Goliath tliat Elhanan slew? Or, to refer 1o an instance 
which can now be considered in the lipflit of history, was Isaiah correct in predictin^i 
that not one off the stakes of Tiion’s tabernacle should ever he removed uor any of its 
cords be broken (Isaiah 33 : 20)? Or was it his contemporary Micah who was right when 
he declared that Zion should be ploughed as a field, tliat Jerusalem should become heaps, 
and the mountain of the house as the high places of the forest (Micah 3 : 12)? 

If these passages do not supply the dogmatist and the traditionalist with plagues 
enough, let them investigate in a rational and scientific spirit the question whether we 
can reasonably believe that the sun, moon, and stars were created not only after the earth 
and light, but even after grass and herbs and fruit trees had appeared on the earth 
(Genesis 1 : Il-IG). Let them calculate whether an ark 525 feet by 871 /feet by 52} feet 
could have accornmodateij two or more of all the species of land animals, with food to 
last them all a year, and wdielher eight persons couldi have taken care of them all (Genesis 
C-B). Let them investigate the question whether the hare chews its cud (Deuteronomy 
14: 7), or only seems to do so. And let them ask themselves whether it is reasonable 
or just to undertake to detect adultery by means of tlie ordeal of drinking tlie sacred 
bitter W'uter mixed with dust from the floor of the tabernacle and ink with which curses 
had been written (Numbers 5 : 11*31). 

These are surely plagues enough for the ordinary Catholic or Protestant for, we may 
add, Jewish) traditionalist, who would regard the whole Old Testament as divinely inspired 
and infallible. But in case anyone should suggest a modified Christian traditionalism, 
according to which the claims of infallibility and inerrancy are made for the New 
Testament alone, let us look into the facts a little further. 

Is there a completely harmonious doctrine throughout the New Testauicut concerning 
the sovereignty of God and the free agency and responsibility of man? liel. us take 
together these passages from the geueraliy undisputed writings of Paul, ” Foreordained 
according to the purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel of his will 
(Ephesians 1:11); ‘‘Whom he foreordained, them he also called, and whom he called, 
them he also justified ” (Homans 8 : 30); “He hath mercy on whom he will, and whom 
he will he hardeneth ” (Homans 9 : 18). Such passages clearly teach the absolute 
sovereignty of God, absolute predestination and election. But on the other hand, let us 
consider some other New Testament passages, such as “ Ho will have all men to be saved 
and come to a knowledge of the truth ” (I Timothy 2:4), and “ He is not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repentance ” (11 Peter 8:9). Are these 
two verses reconcilable with the other three? If God works all things after the counsel 
of his will, and is not willing that any should perish, hut will have all men to be saved, 
wliy does he harden any? 
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that many of the newest religions seem to be among the most 
rigidly traditionalistic. This is particularly true of such American 
religious inventions as Mormonism and Christian Science. Bahai 


There is a similar difficulty as to the New Testament teaching on final perseverance 
in the Christian life. Calvinists have appealed to such passages as, “ He that believetb 
on the Son hath everlasting life” (John 3:36), “I give unto them eternal life and 
they shall never perish ” (John 10 : 28), ” He which hath begun a good work in you will 
perfect it (Philippians 1:6), and ” They went out from us, but they were not of us; 
for i)f they had been of us, they would have continued with us; but. they ^ent out that they 
might be made manifest that they all are not of us ” (I John 2 : 19). Arminians on the 
contrary have had their favourite passages, as ” Keep yourselves in the love of God ** 
(Jude 21), ‘‘ Ye are fallen from grace ” (Galatians 6:4), and ” I keep my body under 
and bring it into subjection, lest by any means, when I have preached to others, I myself 
should be a castaway ” (I Corinthians 9 ; 27). Now it is not easy to see how these two 
groups of passages can be regarded as completely harmonious with each other, and even 
if this could be shown, there would remain at least one passage which neither the Calvinist 
nor the Arminian can logically accept, since it contradicts the teachings of both ; “As 
touching those who were once enlightened and tasted of the heavenly gift and were made 
partakers of the Holy Ghost, and lasted the good word of GckI, and the power of the world 
to come and then fell away, it is impossible to renew them again to repentance ” 
(Hebrews 6 : 4-6). 

Another notorious difficulty is in connection with the expected visible return of Christ. 
Let us take together the following passages from the gospels : “ Verily I say unto you, 
There are some of them that stand here who shall in nowise taste of death till they see 
the Son of Man coming in his kingdom *’ (Matthew 16 : 28) ; They shall see the Son 

of Man coming on the clouds of heaven with power and great glory This generation 

shall not pass till all these things be fulfilled ” (Matthew 24 : 30, 34); “ Whosoever shall 
be ashamed oiF me and of my words in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him 
also shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when he cometh in the glory of his Father with 
the holy angels. And he said unto them, Verily I say unto you, that there be some of 
them that stand here, who shall not taste of death till they have seen the kingdom of 
God come with power” (Mark 8:38; 9:1). Obviously the teaching of these passages 
is that Jesus was to return visibly, on the clouds of heaven and with the holy angels, 
within the lifetime otf some of those who were with him during his earthly ministry. 
Did he do so? It is now 1928 A.D., and if what is meant by the second coming of Christ 
be a visible, physical return, we may repeat in all seriousness and without irreverence the 
sceptical query, “ Where is the promise of his coming? For since the fathers fell asleep, 
all things continue as they were from thi beginning of the creation ” (11 Peter 8 : 4). 

The Biblical mode, or bettor, modes, of dealing with the problem of evil must make 
a plague of “ darkness which can be felt ” for those who regard the Scriptures in all 
their parts as equally inspired and infallible. Must we believe that the Lord sent a lying 
spirit into all his prophets that they might deceive King Ahab to his death (I Kings 
22 : 20-23) or may we rest assured that God hates all falsehood (Zeohariah 8 : 16-17) and 
never tempts anyone to evil (James 1 ; 13)? What are we to think of the many passages 
in which we are told that the Tjord repented of the evil which he had intended to do 
(Bxodus 32 : 14; n Samuel 24 ; 16; I Chronicles 21 : 16; Joel 2 : 18; Jonah 3 : 10; 4 ; 2)? 
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and Theosophy illustrate the tendency to combine with independ- 
ence of judgment as regards the older traditions a most docile and 
uncritical attitude towards recent alleged prophets and revealers.* 
Modern self-styled “Theosophy” is of special interest in that 
while it strongly favours Oriental traditions, it introduces certain 
modifications into them which are calculated to make Eastern 
thought more acceptable to Western minds, as, for example, if 


And what of the statements, “ I, the Lord, create evil ” (Isaiah 45 : 7) , and ** Shall 

there be evil in a city and the Lord hath not done it ** (Amos 3:6)? As for the later 
doctrine of a Satanic power as the source of all evil and temptation, is there not a question 
as to God’s relation to such an absolutely evil being? If God is great enough and good 
enough to meet our religious need, why should he allow any absolutely evil being to 
exist? Can we be sure that no evil shall befall those who have made the Lord their 
habitation (Psalm 91 : 9, 10), that no evil shall happen to the just (Proverbs 12 : 21)? 
Were the prophets right in explaining national calamities as God’s punishment of national 
sins, or was Job right in protesting against the doctrine that he who was suffering most 
must be the greatest sinner? Moreover, if as both Old and New Testaments narrate, 

miracle was used as a method of overcoming evil from time to time, why has it not been 

used oftener? Have tliere not been greater evils than the thirst of the wedding guests 
at Cana and the hunger %)f the multitudes by the Sea of Galileo, to call for miraculous 
intervention, if that method is ever justified for the meeting of man’s physical needs? 

* The Bahai religion, it is interesting to note, may be regarded as the latest illus- 
tration of a series of progressive movements which have arisen within Mohammedanism, 
none of which, however, have gone so far as to break with the Iraditionalistic principle. 
As against the ultra-conservative Sunnis who recognized only Mohammed’s own writings 
and the traditions of his sayings as authoritative, the Shiahs recognized also the authority 
of the Imam of the age, that is, the authorized spiritual Head of Islam. Now the twelfth 
Imam is said to have appeared only at the funeral of the eleventh, and the belief gained 

credence that he was in hiding, and would reappear in some later age. With this as 

their presupposition, there arose among the Shiahs a progressive group, the Shaykhis, who 
claimed that during this period of the hiding of the twelth Imam there was and would 
always be a “ perfect Shiah ” in direct spiritual communication with the hidden Imam, 
and therefore able to give new teachings with absolute authority. The next progressive 
movement was that of the Babis, in the early nineteenth century, who claimed that Mirza 
Ali Mohammed (** The Bab,” or Gate) was the long-expected twelfth Imam, returned to 
earth, and hence the authoritative teacher for the future. But among the Babis arose the 
Bahais, who maintained that Mirza Ali Mohammed wa» only the forerunner of the supreme 
Uevealer, Mirza Hussayn Ali, or ” Baha u’llab ” (” the Glory of God ”), as he was called. 
Even among the Bahais there occurred a similar cleavage between the conservatives and 
the progressives, the latter group being made up of those who recognize Abbas Effendi, 
called ” Abdul Baba,” as the authoritative interpreter of the revelations given by 
Baha u’llah. Thus while each progressive movement represents the recognition of new 
teaching, all of this new teaching, like the old, comes v^ith a claim to absolute, infallible 
authority. 

5 
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I am not misinformed, the confining of transmigration to rein-' 
carnation in human bodies, and presenting reincarnation optimis- 
tically as involved in the ultimate goal, not as necessarily an 
ultimate evil from which emancipation is to be sought. With 
reference to traditionalism in Hindu religion I will let your own 
scholar. Professor Dasgupta, speak. In his recent lectures on 
Hindu Mysticism he says : 

The authority which this system of Vedic injunctions ‘and prohibitions 
was supposed to possess was so high as to demand the entire submission 
of one*s will and thought. Their claims did not stand in need of any justi- 
fication by reason or logic, for they were supposed to be guides in a sphere 
where reason and experience were utterly helpless. The only fruitful way 
in which reason could be employed with regard to these Vedic commands 
was by accepting their authority and then trying to explain them in such a 
way that their mysterious nature might be reconciled to us The com- 

mands are taken as eternal truths, beginningless and immortal, revealing 
themselves to man and demanding man’s submission to them. Neverthe- 
less they are not spiritual or inner truths revealed from within man himself; 
they are eternal and impersonal commands which contain within themselves 

the inscrutable secrets of nature and of the happiness of man Even in 

somewhat later days of the evolution of Vedic culture, when there grew up 

a school of thinkers who held that there were at least some particular 

portions of the Vedas which dealt with the eternal truths of spiritual facts 
and experiences of reality, the belief remained unshaken that what the 
Vedas gave one as truths were unshakable and unchallengeable by reason or 
by experience. This means a definite lowering or degradation of reason in 

its capacity as truth-finder It is surprising that reason has continued to 

remain in this subordinate position throughout the development of Indian 
religions and philosophical thought almost to our own days. No change, no 
new idea could be considered to be right or could be believed by the people, 
unless it could also be shown that it had the sanction of the Vedas. Eeason 
was never trusted as the only true and safe guide.* 

With regard to the pre»sent situation in Hinduism I will allow 
myself to make in this connection a single suggestion, and I make 
this suggestion in all deference to those who have much more 


* ffindu MystkiJtm, Chicago, 1927, pp. 14, 16, 16. 
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familiarity with the facts than I am in a position to have. But 
while it is undoubtedly true, as Professor Eadhakrishnan points 
out, that “ heresy-hunting is singularly absent from Hinduism,”* 
there is a possible danger, it seems to me, that the readily under- 
stood present tendency to cvaluatfi ideas and institutions by the 
criterion of their being “ Indian ” or not, may lead on the one 
hand to the overlooking of real defects in the content of Indian 
religious tradition, and on the other band to an inadequate appre- 
ciation of genuine values which might, if it were not for this, be 
more readily recognized in other traditions and forms of experience 
besides those of the native faiths of India. 

There is something to be said for the Egypt of traditionalism. 
It is a. place of plenty ; one may eat there bread to the full. There 
are important truths and other values for us in our best traditions. 
And together with the inspiration and guidance which may come 
from the best elements of a spiritual tradition, there is experienced 
comparative security from the injurious influence of less noble 
principles and examples. If one can be content tq abide under the 
shadow of traditionalism, he can have, in many instances at least, 
peace of mind and an abundance of doctrinal ideas for the guidance 
of his daily living. 

But, as we have seen, there is another element in the situation. 
Egypt is a land of safety, satiety, and — slavery ! Tradition, it is 
soon recognized by those who think at all, contains error as well 
as truth. Intellectual servitude is sure to become increasingly 
intolerable for the thoughtful. Travellers who have been in 
Abyssinia tell us that in that land of strange customs it is not un- 
common to see an insolvent debtor being led through the streets, 
tethered to the wrist of his creditor, to^whom the law allows this 
doubtful privilege. Something like this is the situation of the 
traditionalist in relation to the dogmatist in religion, and it happens 
not infrequently that the dogmatist is hampered in the exercise of 
his mental freedom almost as much by the implicit faith of his 

*« 


* Th 0 Hindu View of Ldfe, p, 87. 
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followers as is the traditionalist by the authoritativeness of his 
masters. “ Oh, unhappy age,” exclaims Hegel, “ which must 
content itself merely with being told that there is a God!”* 

The too long tarrying of traditionalism, under conditions of 
increasing information and dirninishing assurance, is unfavourable 
to intellectual honesty. The prestige not only of theology but of 
religion itself tends to be seriously impaired. Probably the 
principal reason why positive religion, even in its Jreer modern 
development, still so commonly lies under the suspicion of scientists 
and philosophers is that these critics are still judging it by its old 
authoritarian method, to which, unfortunately, many of the 
spokesmen of religion still cling. 

The mind of man is so constituted that, if allowed free develop- 
ment', it tends to come to the point where it is ready to cast off 
external authority as such as naturally and normally as the growing 
crustacean sheds its no longer adequate shell. This is particularly 
true in those matters which are of keen individual concern, such as 
one’s own special field of investigation or activity, and principles 
which fundamentally and constantly affect one’s life decisions, 
notably the principles of morality and religion. Eeligious earnest- 
ness tends toward religious independence ; he who cares enough 
about religion to think much about it will naturally want to be 
religious in his own way. And on the other hand, it is reasonable 
to expect that the abandonment of external authority will ultimate- 
ly tend to make religion a more direct and fundamental concern to 
every earnest and responsible soul. Emancipation from the 
shackles of traditionalism is not necessarily sought for the sajie 
of ignoble self-indulgence. It is often sought as a means of ridding 
one’s self of the besetting temptation to insincerity, as an oppor- 
tunity for the higher development and fuller expression of the 
religious consciousness, and as a means of learning and following 
the truth and realizing ultimately, it may be, the ideal of a rational 
knowledge of Beality. 


* Philosophy of Religion^ English translation, Vol. I, p. 229, 
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The dilemma of traditionalism which has been pointed out 
oftener than once, is this : If we are to be independent enough to 
choose our authority, that is, to select whom we will believe, why 
can we not be independent enough to judge concerning what we 
will believe? In the words of John Caird, ‘ ‘ An authority. . .proving 
by reason its right to teach irrationally is an impossible concep- 
tion.”* If, on the.other hand, our authority is to be chosen for us 
by authority, by what authority shall the authority for each indivi- 
dual be deterfiained? Ought it to be determined by whatever the 
traditional authority in our family or community may happen 
to have been? If so, contradictory propositions ought to be 
believed by different people, Avhich is logically absurd. The only 
position logically tenable is that which looks forward with com- 
placency to the individual’s choice of his teacher, with full right to 
criticize the opinions of his teacher as soon as he has developed 
sufficiently to do so. 

There may be unknown dangers ahead of him who would break 
with traditionalisni, but there are the plagues of Egypt for those 
who linger beyond their time in the land of bondage. Moreover, 
the longer the final break with the principle of external authority 
is delayed, the more violent the reaction is likely to be when it does 
come. The total religious scepticism and consequent lowering of 
moral standards which sometimes ensue when mere traditionalists 
are finally disillusioned are both chargeable in large part, many 
times at least, to the undue prolonging of the period of irresponsible 
traditionalism itself. Keligious education should definitely prepare 
the individual for the time of his to-be-expected declaration of 
religious independence, when, using his own best judgment, he will 
seek by the pathway of his own experience the goal of universally 
valid religion. And what the expert religious teacher may do for 
the individual learner, representatives of different religions may 
attempt to do in some small measure for each other. As Christian 
scholars helped Jews to understand the Old Testament, and as 

*** An Inifoduction to A Philosophy of Religion^ Glasgow, 1904 edition, p. 64. 
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Jewish scholars are helping Christians to understand the New, so 
perchance may we all, Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, Hindus, 
Buddhists, and others, unite to deliver ourselves and each other 
from the prison-house of traditionalism and the galling chains and 
fetters of arbitrary external authority. For, whether we like to 
think of it or not, the time is no doubt coming when for people in 
general or at any rate for all but the very youi^ and the mentally 
deficient, there will be nothing left of Christianity or Moham- 
medanism, of Hinduism or Buddhism, or of ideas of gods or devils, 
hell, purgatory, or heaven, of karma, samsara, mokhsa or nirvana, 
except such elements as can be maintained without any appeal to 
traditional external authority.* 


* There &re those who think that Mohammedanism would not be able to endure the 
surrender of the claim to absolute external authority for the Koran. But there are indica- 
tions of a consciousness on the part of certain Moslems of modern education, of the distinc- 
tion between Islam as a whole and a certain critically defensible good essence of Moham- 
medanism; and this would seem to imply that not even the letter of the Koran is to be 
exempted from criticism in the light of universally valid intellectual, moral, and other 
spiritual norms. Mohammedanism must learn to do without the appeal to an infallible 
Koran, just as the Confucianists in China are learning, since the Bevolution, to take in 
critical fashion the reputed teachings of the venerated Confucius. 



III. ESCAPE TO THE WILDERNESS : EMPIRICISM AND 
THE WILL TO BELIEVE. 


Let us break definitively, then, not indeed vs^ith all tradition, 
but with traditionalism. Let us abandon for ever the principle of 
absolute external authority, and make our appeal to experience and 
thought. In the light of the facts let us investigate the truth of 
whatever we find in our sacred books. Let Jews and Christians 
do this for the Bible ; Mohammedans for the Koran ; Hindus for 
the Vedas ; and Buddhists, Confucianists, Shintoists, and all others 
for the classical documents of their several faiths. We shall never 
make much headway in our quest for universality in religion so 
long as that can be said of us which Plato’s Socrates charged 
against Phaedrus, “ You seem to consider not whether a thing is 
or is not true, but who the speaker is and from what country the 
tale comes.”* Even to our most sacred scriptures we must learn 
to apply the principle so well stated — ^in another connection, to be 
sure — ^by the good Thomas a Kempis : Let not the authority of 
the writer be a stumbling block, . . . but let the love of pure 
truth draw thee to read. Enquire not who spoke this or that, but 
mark what is spoken. ”t 

The break with traditionalism does not necessarily imply an 
abandonment of faith. On the contrary there may well be more 
faith in venturing into the wilderness of free inquiry and possible 
doubt than in resolving to remain, for safety’s sake, in the bondage 
of traditionalism. It takes more faith, generally speaking, to 
follow up an honest doiibt, than it does to subscribe to a traditional 
creed, particularly if it be the creed of one’s social group. There 
is a tradition at Yale that Nathaniel Taylor, who taught theology 
there a hundred years ago, used to say to his students ; ” Follow 

* Phaedrus, 276. 

t Imitatio Christi, 1. 6 : 
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the truth even if takes you over Niagara Falls ! ’ ’ The days of 
adventure are not past, and the opportunities for heroic adventure 
are nowhere greater or more inviting than in the realm of the spirit. 
The religionist is called to a high and holy quest, to a spiritual 
pilgrimage requiring that he leave the shelter of his ancestral 
traditionalism with no very definite idea of where in the world of 
thought he may finally find an abode, — even if ‘he may believe that 
in bis capacities for experience and powers of thought he has the 
promise of at last knowing for himself what he most imperatively 
needs to know. For freedom, then, and the hope of a religious 
home which will be no mere borrowed shelter but his own 
possession, the pilgrim must venture forth to face the privations 
and ix)ssible perils of his Avilderness journey. And he must go 
forth expecting never to return. He will still be in large part what 
traditional religion has made him, but he must break with tradi- 
tionalism and be done with it as fully and finally as the germinating 
seed is done with the husk, or the newly-hatched chick with the 
shell that protected but confined it. If wc AA'ould be truly free we 
must be boldly radical, accepting finally as valid only that for which 
we can find sufficient basis apart from any appeal to external 
authority. 

The dogmatists may sally forth and try to retake their escaping 
bondsmen, as did the hosts of Pharaoh in the Jewish legend. Let 
us not be deterred by their dire threats or specious arguments. 
They may appeal to stories of miracle as establishing some parti- 
cular external authority on a supernatural basis. Now we may well 
hesitate in the present state of scientific knowledge, to give any 
complete list of stories of wonderful happenings which are scienti- 
fically incredible. But miracle in the sense in which the dogmatic 
traditionalist is interested- in it is itself a part of what has been 
believed primarily on external authority, so that in breaking with 
external authority we have already broken with all that has ever 
made traditional miracle (in the sense of a supernatural upsetting 
of the natural order) seem other than extremely doubtful. Let 
us not fear the pursuing dogmatists ; they cannot retake us if we 
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still choose to be free. The waters of the Eed Sea roll between us 
and them, the wheels of their chariots drag heavily, and in the 
morning of the new day upon whicli we are entering we shall view 
their lifeless bodies cast up on the shore. 

If now we may assume that in our quest for universality in 
religion we are free from the bondage of traditionalism, let us look 
about us and see just where we are and what our lot is likely to be. 
In breaking with external authority our purpose was to appeal to 
experience, to examine the facts for ourselves. So be it ; but let 
us recognize at once that we of today are not the first to tread this 
empirical pathway. The history of modern intellectual progress 
shows us not only a developing body of empirical science, but a 
jihilosophy of empiricism from which it is natural to suppose that 
we may be able to receive some guidance as we turn expectantly to 
experience in our quest for universally valid religious beliefs, freely 
arrived at and adequately assured. Most encouraging is the word 
of that pioneer empiricist, Francis Bacon : “ True unanimity is 
that which proceects from a free judgment arriving at the same 
conclusion after an investigation of the fact.”* Let us begin, 
then, by exploiting the resources of philosophical empiricism in the 
interest of universality in religion. 

From the point of view of what has borne the name of 
empiricism historically, the mind has certain contents, or, to adopt 
a more favoured mode of speaking, consciousness is made up of 
a succession of more or less complete states. These contents of 
consciousness are of two principal sorts, namely, first, impressions 
(sometimes called perceptions, sometimes sensations, and some- 
times used as including ideas), and secondly, ideas, or images. 
Sensations are the impressions received by the mind when parti- 
cular sense organs are stimulated. Idetis are of two principal 
sorts : simple ideas of sensation, which are vestiges or faint copies 
of sensations, either remaining after the external stimulation has 
ceased, or recovered at a later time by recollection ; and complex 
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*Novum Organttnif Book J, Aph. 77, 
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ideas, which result from the combination of two or more simple 
ideas of sensation. In some instances as a result of a process of 
“ mental chemistry,” the complex idea does not exhibit the 
characteristics of the simple ideas which entered into the com- 
bination.* 

From the empiricist point of view all the materials of know- 
ledge come from experience, and in the reception of these materials 
consciousness is regarded as passive. In Locke’s phraseology the 
mind is like ” white paper, void of all characters,” 'waiting to be 
written upon, like a mirror which cannot but receive the images 
which objects before it produce upon it, or like a dark room with 
only some little openings left through which pictures of external 
things may be thrust. f James Mill tried to reduce all connection 
of ideas, even resemblance, to the effect of association in past 
experience, but most empiricists would probably have agreed with 
the younger Mill that consciousness of similarity is not explained 
by mere conjunction in the past.| Hume and the two Mills are 

* We have been forced to make a somewhat arbitrary selection from the various terms 
employed by the historic empiricists. The contents of consciousness, as such, Locke called 
ideas; Hume, perceptions; Hartley, internal feelings; James Mill, feelings; John Stuart 
Mill, feelings or states of consciousness; and Bain, states of consciousness, in which the 
last-mentioned was followed by 'William James and other psychologists of his generation. 
Locke divided “ ideas ” into simple and complex, and into ideas of sensation and ideas 
of reflection, or internal sensation. Hume divided “ perceptions,” according as they were 
lively or faint, into impressions and ideas, thus correcting what he regarded as a too 
broad use of the latter term by Locke. Hartley divided ” internal feelings ” into sensations, 
arising ifrom impressions made on the body by external objects, and ideas, further divisible 
into ideas of sensation which resemble sensations, and intellectual ideas, which do not. 
James Mill followed Hartley in dividing what he called simply ” feelings ” into sensations 
and ideas, while John Stuart Mill divided ‘‘ feelings ” or ” states of consciousness ” into 
sensations, emotions, and thoughts. Bain divided ” states of consciousness ” into sensa- 
tions and ideas. The conception of ” mental chemistry,” introduced by Hartley, was 
favourably regarded by James Mill, Bain, and Clifford. (John Locke : Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding, passim; 1). Hume : Treatise of Human Nature (1738), Selby -Bigge’s 
edition, 1896, pp. 1, 2, 4, 72, 163; D. Hartley : Observations on Man (1749), 5th edition, 
1810, Introduction, pp. i, ii, and p. 68; James Mill : Analysis of the Phenomena of the 
Human Mind, 1869 edition, Vol. I, p. 62; John Stuart Mill: Logic, 1900 edition, pp. 
48, 49; Alexander Bain : notes in above-mentioned edition of James Mill, Vol. I, pp. 62. 65; 
W. K. Clifford : Lectures and Essays, 2nd edition, 1886, p. 197.) 

f Essay, Book II, Ch. I, Sections 2, 26 ; Ch. XI, S. 17. 

James Mill, Analysis, 1869 edition, pp. 107, 111, etc. 
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generally taken to represent empiricism in its most characteristic 
expression ; hut it was not until our own day, in the philosophy of 
William James, that this point of view and doctrine found what we 
may regard as their final form. Before James empiricists had 
thought of consciousness as made up of feelings in various relations 
to each other, but it was suggested only vaguely if at all that the, 
relations between sensations and feelings are themselves feelings. 
Locke held that ideas of relation are made up of simple ideas and 
Hume went further and said that relations are themselves complex 
ideas resulting from association.* But according to James a mind 
or personal consciousness is simply a series of experiences run 
together by certain transitions or relations, which are themselves 
immediately given experiences, members of the sensational flux. 
There is a feeling of “of,” a feeling of “ but,” and a feeling of 
“ and,” and this feeling is what the relation really is or, at any 
rate, all we can know about it. This is what James calls “ radical 
empiricism. ”t 

It is a characteristic statement of the empiricist doctrine that 
the immediate object of perception is simply the passing show of 
sense-impressions and ideas, or in other words the states or pro- 
cesses of consciousness itelf. Already in Hobbes we find this 
doctrine enunciated in the proposition that the immediate objects 
of the senses are “ phantasms in the sentients.”| On the basis of 
Locke’s doctrine that the idea is the object of consciousness, § 

ii I . • ' ' 

♦ J. Locke, Essay, Book II, Ch. XXV, Section 11. 

D. Hume, op. ciU, p. 13. 

fA Pluralistic Universe, pp. 279, 280; The Meaning of Truth, pp. xii, xiii; Essays 
in Radical Empiricism, pp. ix-xii, 42-44, 80. James distinguishes his radical empiricism 
from the “ ordinary empiricism,” with its. ” tendency to do away with the connections of 
things, and to insist on the disjunctions.” As examples of what he means he cites 
” Berkeley's nominalism, Hume’s statement that whatever things we distinguish are as 
‘ loose and separate ’ as if they had ‘ no manner of connection,’ James Mill’s denial that 
similars have anything really in common, the resolution of the causal tie into habitual 
sequence, John Mill’s account of both physical things and selves as composed of dis- 
continuous possibilities and the general pulverization of all experience by association and 
the mind-dust theory.” (p. 48.) 

t Works, 1840 edition, I, pp. 391-2. 

§ Essay, Book H, Ch. I, Section 1 
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Bishop Berkeley, to forestall a threatened scepticism as to the 
possibility of knowing material things, and still more to cut the 
ground from under materialism, made bold to condemn as self- 
contradictory the prevalent opinion that sensible objects, such as 
houses, mountains and rivers, have a real existence distinct from 
Iheir being perceived by the understanding. ‘ ‘ For what are the 
forementioned objects,” he asks, ” but the things we perceive by 
sense? And what do we perceive besides our own sensations? 
A.nd is it not plainly repugnant that any one of these, or any com- 
bination of them, should exist unperceived?”* “ The object and 
the sensation are the same thing,” he declares, ‘‘ and cannot there- 
fore be abstracted from each other. ’ ’ Everything, all the choir of 
heaven and furniture of the earth, has its entire being in its being 
perceived or known, t Hume agrees with Berkeley that all ideas 
of substances are nothing but collections of simple ideas, with 
names attached thereto. | In his 'opinion, ‘‘ Nothing is ever really 
present to the mind but perceptions, or impressions and ideas,” so 
that “it is impossible for us'so much as to conceive or form an 
idea of anything sjiecitically different from ideas and impressions. ”§ 
The opinion that bodies continue to exist when unperceived was 
for Hume a baseless figment of the imagination. Thus did Hume 
outstrip Berkeley himself in reducing entities to perceptions. || A 
self or person was for him ‘ ‘ nothing but a bundle or collection of 
different perceptions, which succeed each other with an incredible 
rapidity and are in a perpetual flux and movement. ’ ’ll John Stuart 
Mill, agreeing with James Mill that our idea of an object is an 
idea of a group of possibilities of sensation,** goes on to define 
matter as ‘ ‘ a permanent possibility of sensation ’ ’ and the self as 
” the permanent possibility of feeling.”tt The basis for belief in 

* A Treatise concerning the P'Hnciples of Human Knowledge ^ 1710, Part I, Section 4. 

I Ihidj Sections 5, 6. 

t A Treatise of Human Nature, 1738, Selby-Bigge’s edition, 1896, p. 16, 

§ Ihid, p. 66. 

II Ibid, p. 198. 

f Ihid, p. 262. 

** James Mill, Analysis, Vol. I, p. 414. • 

f f 4n Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 243, 258. 
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the external existence of the world is that ‘ ‘ the world of possible 
sensations succeeding one another according to laws is as much in 
other beings as in me,” and this, it would seem, is the only basis 
for saying that it ‘ ‘ has an existence outside me, Closely similar 
to this subjective phenomenalism of Hume and the two Mills is the 
position of the later English Empiricists, f and of some others, 
such as Machj; and .William James. § 

* Ibid, p. 242., 

f Alexander Bain, exploiting in the interests of subjectivism what has been called in 
oui day “ the egocentric predicament,” insisted that we are incapable even of discussing 
the existence of an independent material world, since we can speak or think only of what 
is presented to our own minds (The Senses and the Intellect^ 3rd edition, 1886, p. 376.) 
The externality of the world is simply the result of our lecognizing what is presented 
through the senses as being an aciual or possible occasion for the putting forth of active 
energy (/6td, p. 377).. Subjective empiricism is given equally frank expression by George 
Henry Lewes : ” An object only is to us what we feel it to be. . . . Fifty spectators 

see fifty different rainbows in the sky, and all believe they see the same one. . . . The 

objective world is to each man the sum of his visionary experience. The world is the 
sum-total of phenomeifa, and phenomena arc affections of consciousness ” (Problems of Life 
and Mtnd, Vol. I, pp. 193, 201, 202). Acc/ording to W. K. Clifford we do not see the 
physical object which we*think we see. “What we really see is two distinct pictures upon 
the retinas of our eyes, exactly as we do when we look at two slightly different pictures 
placed in a stereoscope and get the illusion of depth and solidity. Or, more accurately, 
since we move our eyes about, what we really see is a succession of small pictures very 
rapidly changed. ” The utmost X can really see is a panorama painted in mosaic and 
shown in a wheel of life ” (Lectures ar^d Essays ^ 1886 edition, pp. 181-183.) And accord- 
ing to Shadworth Hodgson, even when we infer from consciousness something which is 
not consciousness, the whole whatness, meaning or content of the thing inferred is 
consciousness, since it is included in the inference, which is obviously consciousness 
(Proceedings of the AristoleUan Society, Yol. II, No. 1, Fart II, 1892, p. 67.) 

X Ernest Mach, influenced by Kant and soon rejecting the ” thing-in-itself ” as 
superfluous, arrived at a point of view which has much in common with that of the 
English empiricists. All bodies are for him ” thought-symbols for comidexes of sensations,” 
or, otherwise expressed, ” complexes of colours, sounds, pressures and so forth, connected 
in time and space,” and given special names by us. ” The world does not consist of 
mysterious entities, which by their interaction with another equally mysterious entity, 
the ego, produce sensations, which alone are accessible. . . Colours, sounds, spaces, 
times, are the ultimate elements whose given connection it is our business to investigate.” 
” All theoretical conceptions of physics — caloric, electricity, light-waves, molecules, atoms 
and energy — must be regarded as more helps or expedients to facilitate our consideration 
of things ” (Analysis of Sensations, Eng. trans,, Chicago, 1910, pp. 2, 22, 23, 187). 

§ In the view of William James, as expressed in his Psychology, realities are simply 
those contents of our consciousness which we are interested in. ” The object of your 

thought is really its entire content or deliverance, neither more nor less The object of 

every thought is neither more nor less than all that the thought thinks, exactly as the 
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If now we adopt, however tentatively, the presuppositions and 
main conclusions of empiricism, what will it mean for our problem 
of the possibility of knowledge in general and of religious knowledge 
in particular? Here we are confronted with a serious dilemma. 
If all the reality we can know is the immediate content of our 
consciousness, we are obviously shut up to a choice between sub- 
jectivism and agnosticism. Some empiricists,, as we have seen, 
have chosen the subjective horn of the dilemma. But there are 
others who cannot bring themselves to dispense with fhe idea of an 
independent reality, and these are the ones who have been troubled 
by the problem of knowledge. Going back to Locke, for instance, 
we find that he frankly recognizes that ‘ ‘ having the idea of any- 
thing in our mind no more proves the existence of that thing than 
the picture of a man evidences his being in the world.” To the 
consideration that all our experiences may be but ‘ ‘ the deluding 
appearances of a long dream whereof there is no reality,” he makes 
the not very effective rejoinder that in that case the doubt itself 
would be only part of the dream.* He thinks 'that he has given 
us assurance enough of the existence of things without us, at least 
for practical purposes ;t but this offering of God as a copula to bring 
together subject and predicate, reality and idea, only thinly veils 
the fact that as a theory of even the possibility of knowledge 
Locke’s philosophy has broken completely doAvn. How the collapse 
of the Lockian realistic empiricism as a theory of knoAvledge led 
first to the subjective idealism of Berkeley and then to the scepticism 
of Hume is a familiar chapter of the history of modern philosophy. 
In the doctrine of Hume and later in that of Mill we see most clearly 
and characteristically the consequences of the older empiricism. 

thonglit thinks it.” ” Bvei^thing which can be thought of at all exists as some sort 
of object,” but ” the mere fact of appearing as an object is not enough to constitute 
leality.” To have ‘‘ practical reality, reality for our selves... an object must appear both 

interesting and important Whatever excites and stimulates our interest is real.” The 

thinker’s ” dominant habits of attention practically elect ifrom among the various worlds 

some one to be for him the world of ultimate realities ” (Psychology, Vol. I, pp. 1375*6; 
Vol. n, pp. 293*6.) 

* Essay, Book IV, Ch. XI, Sections 1, 8. 

t Ibid, Sections 4, 8, 10. 
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Holding that reason is a mere derivative of sensation, and that 
sensation gives us only subjective impressions passively received, 
Hume confesses that sceptical doubt is for him a malady which can 
never be radically cured. .“’Tis impossible,” he thinks, ” to 
defend either our understanding or our senses.... Scepticism 
increases the farther we carry our reflections. Carelessness and 
inattention alone can afford us any remedy.”* For Stuart Mill 
there was no knowable subject or object beyond the permanent 
possibility of ’feeling and sensation ; and any assumed independent- 
ly existing body could only be defined as ‘‘ the unknown external 
cause to which we refer our sensations, ” while mind itself was the 
‘ ‘ unknown recipient or percipient of them and of all our feelings. ’ ’ t 
In the philosophy of Herbert Spencer, however, we see 
empiricism swinging back from subjectivism to a ‘‘ transfigured ” 
or agnostic realism. “ Though internal feeling habitually depends 
on external agent, yet there is no likeness between them either in 
kind or degree.” ” Not a step can be taken towards the truth that 
our states of consciousness are the only things we can know, without 
tacitly or avowedly postulating an unknown something beyond 
consciousness. ”j: As a typical illustration of the characteristic 
empiricist oscillation between agnosticism and subjectivism, let me 
recall the position taken by Karl Pearson in his Grammar of 
Science. Interpreting what is called an external object as “a 
combination of immediate with past or stored sense-impressions,” 
he goes beyond ordinary agnosticism, which assumes independent 
realities and then says that all we can know of them is a capacity 
for producing sense-impressions. Pearson confesses absolute 

* Op, cit.t p. 218. Auguste Comte came under the empiricist influence sufficiently to 
conclude that human knowledge is limited to the laws of phenomena. The productive 
causes of phenomena he held to be totally beyond •our discovery. See The Positive 
Philosophy of Auguste Comte, trans. by Harriet Martineau, London, 1853, pp. 2, 5, 6. 

t Logic, 1900 edition, p. 66. 

J Principles of Psychology, sections 78, 88; cf. First Principles, passim. G. H. Lewes, 
while trying to overcome the conception of the Unknowable and insisting that within 
the region of the knowable we do know things as they are,*' has to admit a vast extra- 
sensible " for possible science, and is not able to deny a super-sensible... tp us inacoessiblp.** 
Op. cft,, pp. 192-196, 264, 27Q. 
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agnosticism as to whether sense-impressions are produced by un- 
knowable things-in-theraselves, or whether beyond them there may 
not be simply something more of their own nature. In relation to 
any hypothetical independent world we are, he suggests, like the 
clerk in a central telephone exchange, aa4io projects outside his 
ofRce those sounds which are really inside it and speaks of them 
as the external world.’"' 

These quotations from well-known empiricists may serve to 
show us what may possibly happen to those who venture to throw 
off the shackles of traditionalism and appeal to exjxirienee for them- 
selves. If we have followed our empiricist guides we have gained 
our freedom at least, and for that let us be thankful. But there is 
no disguising the fact that in following them we are being led 
into the wilderness. In an earlier generation, when the influence 
of Hume and Mill was at its height in England, Tjord Neaves 
penned these satirical lines : 

Against a stone you strike your toe, 

You feel 'tis sore, it makes a clatter; 

But what you feel is all you know 

Of toe, or stone, or mind, or matter.! 

If this is the best we can do in the way of independent philo- 
sophical thinking, what is it going to mean for religion? If we 
cannot know mind or matter, what prospect is there of knowing 
God? And how are we to gain sustenance for the religious life, 
if we can find no religious truth of which we can be assured? We 
are free ; but what advantage have we in being free, if we are about 
to die? Have we been brought out into the desert to perish with 
hunger and thirst? Have our empirical leaders given us liberty 
to give us death? In the privations of the wilderness we cannot 
but think of how in the days of our servitude we could at least 
eat bread to the full. If we persist in our pilgrim journey through 
these wilds of empiricism we are surely going to be faced with the 
problem of a religious modus vivendi. How can we maintain a 


* Gram/mar of ScAence, 2nd edition, 1900, pp. 61, 62, 64, 68. 
f Quoted by A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Religion^ 1888, p. H, 
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positive religious belief if there is nothing of which we can have 
knowledge except fleeting subjective impressions and faint copies 
of the same? 

Let us see whether any of our empirical guides have any 
crumbs of comfort for us. Perchance we may find manna in the 
wilderness and water springing from the flinty rock, or collected 
in some other unexpected place. Even should the manna seem but 
light food and the water be bitter to our taste, they may serve, 
perhaps, to kdep our souls alive until our minds can arrive at a 
more satisfactory resting place. “ What you feel is all you know.” 
Possibly, but it is not necessarily all we may believe. ” We have 
but faith, we cannot know, for knowledge is of things we see ” — 
phenomena. This may be so ; we may have but faith, but we may 
have faith. Some fugitive suggestions from the empiricists may 
have value for us in this connection. 

“ How vain it is,” we read in Locke’s Essay, “ to expect 
demonstration and certainty in things not capable of it, and refuse 
to assent to very rational propositions, and act contrary to very 
plain and clear truths, because they cannot be made out so evident 
as to surmonnt every the last pretence of doubting. He that in the 
ordinary affairs of life would admit of nothing but direct plain 
demonstration, would be sure of nothing in this worldJbut of perish- 
ing quickly.”* Wise words, which may possibly find application 
in the sphere of religion. And even out of the depths of Hume’s 
scepticism come these words : “ There is no probability so great 
as not to allow of a contrary possibility. ”t In similar spirit 
Stuart Mill takes Comte to task for never allowing of open ques- 
tions, and as against atheistic positivism he suggests that it is quite 
compatible with a scientific understanding of nature ”^to believe 
that the universe was created, and even that it is continuously 
governed by an Intelligence. 

♦ Essay, Book IV, Ch, XI, section 10. 

f Treatise (Selby-Bigge’s edition), p. 185. 

t Auguste Comte and Positivism, 8rd edition, 1882, p. 15. As for Ck)mte himself, in 
view of his doctrine that man must be content to gain such a limited knowledge of 
the world and of human life as will enable him to make nse of nature for the perfecting 
of human society, one is led to raise the question whether positive experimental 

7 
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“ We believe a thing,” wrote the empiricist, Clifford, “ when 
we are prepared to act as if it were true.”* In this view he was 
anticipated by Bain, who not only had pointed out that the practi- 
cal test of a man’s belief in anything was his acting upon it, but 
had gone on to make the statement that ‘ ‘ in its essential character 
Belief is a phase of our active nature, — otherwise called the Will.” t 
This idea finds its consummate expression in the well-known essays 
of William James on “ The Sentiment of Rationality ” and ” The 
Will to Believe.” Of two conceptions equally permissible so far 
as strict logic is concerned, we always tend, he points out, to regard 
that one as the more reasonable which best accords with our active 
impulses and other aesthetic demands. Furthermore, understand- 
ing by a ” living option ” a choice between two alternatives both 
of which appeal to us as real possibilities, it is contended by James 
that where knowledge in the strict sense of the word is impossible 
but where an option between hypotheses is forced, “ living,” and 
momentous, we have the right to adopt our working belief volun- 
tarily and abide by the consequences. The religious question, in 
the opinion of James, presents such a genuine option. J This is 
the famous doctrine of ‘‘ the will to believe,” and in view of the 
fact that it is very frequently a caricature of the original that is held 
up to philosophical ridicule, we would insist that James’s own 
precise statement of the principle be always carefully kept in mind. 

It is now thirty years and more since James’s doctrine on this 
subject was given to the world, and while much use has been made 
of it in the promotion and encouragement of religious faith, § there 
is still much controversy about it, and the doctrine itself seems 
frequently to be seriously misunderstood. It is easy to start with 

religion mey not be necessary for the perfecting of society, and if so, whether a place 
may not be found for religious faith, at least in the sense of honestly acting upon the 
religious hypothesis. 

* Leotures and Essays^ 2nd edition, p. 209. 

I See James Mill : AnalysiSf p. 894. 

t The Will to Believe and Other Essays, pp. 2, 8, 11, 29, 76-6, 90. 

§ ** I think I shall be justified in saying that James’s * Will to Believe * has been one 
of the greatest influences for genuine religious faith that have appeared in the last half 
century ” (J. B. Pratt, What is Pragmatism? 1909, p. 194.) 
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the phrase, “ the will to believe,” or even with the less exception- 
able term, ” the right to believe,”* and to interpret it in such a 
way as to make it seem either absurd or downright immoral. Is it 
possible to produce belief to the will’s order? And if it were 
possible, would it be morally right to do it? Could an auditor 
justifiably follow his will to believe in examining the books of an 
accountant, or a jury in deciding upon a verdict? In any given 
situation in the light of all the available evidence and after the most 
painstakingly logical thought, we have the right to believe what we 
honestly think, neither more nor less. Would it not be perverse 
to resolve to believe what you would like to believe, if you suspected 
that a more thorough investigation of the matter might make a 
continuation of such belief impossible? Would not such a proce- 
dure be that stopping of critical thought by an act of will which 
Descartes denounced as the root of all erroneous judgment? Until 
the evidence in the case is all in, why should we not remain, as 
Huxley recommended, with judgment in suspense? 

Now it cannot *be denied that it is often our duty to doubt a 
proposition even when we may wish we could believe it.f If the 
will to believe is to be exercised as a right before the evidence is 
in so fully as to make it possible to know, the situation must, of 
course, be such that belief is both psychologically possible and 
logically and morally permissible. As a matter of fact what makes 
belief possible when knowledge is impossible is not the mere 
impossibility or absence of knowing, neither is it any mere arbitrary 
freedom of the will. Feeling and imagination must participate in 
the activity of will whereby effective choice is made between 
theoretically permissible beliefs ; and as is well known, what is at 
any moment possible for the individual in the way of feeling and 
imagination is largely determined by what he has experienced and 
done in the past.^ But assuming that the evidence is not too un- 

* See J. Seelye Bixler, Religion in the Philosophy of William James, 1926, p. 92. 

f Cf, Dickinson S. Miller, “ The Will to Believe and the Duty to Doubt,” International 
Journal of Ethics, January, 1899. 

+ C/. H, Scholz, ” Ueber das Verhaltniss des Willens zur Weltanschauung,” in Eestgabe 
filr Julius Kaftan, Tubingen, 1920, pp. 327, 340-2, etc. 
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favourable, that the will is sufficiently free, and that the life-history 
and fundamental nature of the individual, as expressed in his 
imagination and feelings, are sufficiently favourable for some sort 
of voluntary belief to be psychologically possible, under what condi- 
tions can it be exercised as a right? This is the crucial question. 

Clearly, voluntary belief cannot be exercised as a moral right 
when it would mean a mere false “ rationali2ation ” of immoral 
desires. No motive but a morally good one can transform mere 
psychological possibility of belief into actual belief exercised as a 
moral right. But since the religious situation is one in which not 
to act upon the positive hypothesis is to act upon the negative, why 
have we not the right to throw the weight of our decision, “ I will,’ ’ 
or “ I do, ” upon the side of belief, provided that belief is logically 
permissible and psychologically possible, and on condition that we 
honestly believe the particular belief in question to be conducive to 
the highest ultimate well-being of mankind? Why should we 
not begin to act or continue to act upon the positive hypothesis in 
religion, as far as we honestly can, resolved always to deal honestly 
with all further evidence as it becomes available, but meanwhile 
cultivating in ourselves, under the rational and moral conditions 
already mentioned, the habit of belief? It was for liberty that we 
left the traditionalistic house of bondage. Now that we have 
gained our liberty, are we to be free only when the wind is in 
certain directions? Are we to be free only to deny traditional 
beliefs, and not free to adopt an unrefuted and valuable faith as our 
life-hypothesis, particularly when we have to act either as if it were 
true or as if it were false? No one who is neither a fool nor a 
knave would contend that we have the universal right to believe 
as we wish ; but are there not situations in which and conditions 
under which we have the right to believe as we hope? Essentially 
this, if I understand him, is what William James meant by the 
will to believe. It is the right to believe as we ought to hope.* 

^ Miss Eleanor H. Bowland^s book, The Right to Believe^ Boston^ 1909, is suggestm 
in this connection, althoiigh her statements are not alwa 7 B as carefully guarded as one 
could wish. 
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More especially it asserts the moral right of the religious individual 
to act upon the unrefuted and permissible hypothesis tliat God is 
and is the Bewarder of them that diligently seek Him. It is no 
act of arbitrary choice ; it is an expression of one of the deepest, 
truest and noblest impulses of the human heart, and it points to a 
relationship and a way of life that seem to be necessary for the 
highest well-being bf man, individually and socially considered. 

In referring to the danger of a false ‘ ‘ rationalization ’ ’ we 
recognize what is perhaps the chief weakness of the “ will-to- 
believe,” “ we-have-but-faith-and-cannot-know ” doctrine. Un- 
less formulated and employed with great circumspection it may 
lend itself to the forces of reaction and superstition. There was 
little danger of this in James’s own use of the principle, habituated 
as he was to the scientific method.* But not all exponents of the 
right in religion to believe voluntarily have been equally discreet 
in the application of their useful but dangerous principle. We 
cannot altogether exempt from criticism in this connection even 
so keen a thinker .as Earl Balfour, whose Foundations of Belief 
William James is known to have read with enthusiastic approval 
shortly before his own first delivery of the address on “ The Will 
to Believe.”! There are no adequate reasons which can be given 
for our fundamental beliefs, either in the realm of religion or in 
the realm of science, according to Balfour, but only adequate 
causes.! In both cases we believe in our creed merely because of 
a subjective need for it.§ These are very extreme statements, and 
it is by no means necessary to go so far as this in order to agree 
with the eminent statesman in his contention that if we have due 
regard to our need of an inspiring and ennobling faith, we will 


* A few years before the preparation of his paper on “ The Will to Believe,” James 
had written thus in the spirit of Huxley : ” The greatest proof that a man is sui compos 
is his ability to suspend belief in presence of an emotionally exciting idea. To give this 
power is the highest result of education ” {Psychology, 1890, Vol. n, p. 308.) 

t The Letters of William James t Vol. II, p. 20. 

tA Defence of Philosophio Doubt, pp. 28, 34, 71, 260, 263; Foundations of Belief, 
Axner. edition, 1895, p. 366. 

{ A Defence, pp. 320-1. 
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reject every materialistic and non-religious view of the world.* * * § 
Moreover, when, after maintaining that certitude is the child of 
Custom and not of Reason,! Balfour goes on to suggest that we use 
the term Authority for all non-rational causes of belief, | he is 
playing directly into the hands of those who call for a return not 
only to tradition but to traditionalism. 

This pointing to what is called Authority, as the source of 
religious certitude, coupled with the advocacy of voluntary belief 
on confessedly practical grounds, is strongly reminisfcent of some 
of those plausible but dangerous half-truths which are to be found 
so plentifully in the writings of John Henry Newman. “ When 
we are not personally concerned, ’ ’ writes Newman, ‘ ‘ even the 
liighest evidence does not move us ; when we are concerned, the 
very slightest is enough. ”§ “ It surely cannot be meant,” he 

savs in another connection, ” that we should be undecided all our 
days. We were made for action and for right action — ^for thought 
and for true thought. Let us live while we live ; let us be alive 
and doing; let us act on what we have since we cannot have what 
we wish. Let us believe what we do not see and know. Let us 
forestall knowledge by faith. Let us maintain before we have 
demonstrated. This seeming paradox is the secret of happiness. ’ ’ H 
Is not the trouble with such advice simply this, that while we 
can heartily endorse it as a defence of some positive religious faith, 
and of our own faith in particular, we draw back when we hear it 
used as an argument for a form of belief which we regard as super- 
stition, and which we cannot accept with self-respect? We cannot 
forget that the words we have quoted were written in defence of the 
most abject traditionalism in religion, in advocacy, indeed, of 
unconditional surrender to the external authority of the Church of 
Rome, and to the Pope in particular as its recognized head. The 
inadequacy of Newman’s argument to justify a course so repugnant 

* Foundations t pp. 4, 77, 81. 

f Ibid, pp. 171-2. 

t Ibid, pp. 227, 236. 

§ Via Media, Vol. I, pp. 86-7. 
ii Discussions and Arguments, p. 214. 
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to the emancipated modern intelligence becomes more evident as 
he proceeds. “ Why should we he unwilling to go by faith? ” he 
asks. “ We do all things in this world by faith in the word of 
others. By faith only we know our position in the world, our 
ciaeumstances, our rights and privileges, our fortunes, our parents, 
our brothers and sisters, our age, our mortality. Why should 
religion be an exception ? Why should we be unwilling to use for 
heavenly objects what we daily use for earthly?”* To this the 
obvious and sufficient reply is that if we were to be as credulous in 
everyday affairs as Newman was in religion, we should not only 
endanger our reputation for sanity but also no doubt soon bring our 
earthly existence to an untimely end. In no realm but the religious 
has any sane man been found ready to say with Tcrtullian : “I 
believe it because it is imj)ossible ; I believe it because it is absurd.” 

The moral of all this seems to be that while wc may recognize 
the possibility and may even insist on the occasional right of belief 
in the absence of knowledge in the strict sense of the word, we 
cannot be too careful lest we allow this genuine right to believe to 
degenerate into an intellectual irresponsibility in matters of 
religious faith, such as Newman displayed when he virtually claimed 
the right to treat insufficient evidence as if it were sufficient in all 
cases in which religious welfare seemed to him to be served by 
such a course, t We are still in search of a guiding principle 
which shall transform the natural and only too intelligible will to 
believe from mere “ wishful thinking ” into something which can 
be exercised and reasonably defended as an undoubted right. 
Assuming that we cannot attain to strict demonstration of what 
we should like to know in religion, may it not be possible to arrive 
at universal validity, and to be reasonably assured that we have 
done so? 

But are we sure that Ave have sufficiently examined the question 
whether the search for rational proof in religion is foredoomed tc) 
disappointment? As a matter of fact we have a twofold question 


• Ibid. 

f C/. B. Caird : Evolution of Theology in the Greek Thinkers^ VoL I, p. 17. 
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before us. Our wilderness journey was intended to be traQaitional. 
The goal we set out to reach when we gained our emancipation was 
a promised land of independent religious knowledge, an intellectual 
home of our own to which we might bring our faith, and where we 
might live happily ever after. We certainly had no thought, when 
we broke away from the house of bondage, that we were going out 
to live .and die in the wilderness. But now we are facing these 
two problems ; In the first place, can we enter into the promised 
land, and if so, how? And in the second place, if we cannot get 
out of the wilderness, or until we do, what are the prospects of our 
finding a more satisfactory modus vivendi than is afforded by the 
still rather indefinite principle of the will to believe, the principle 
of the right to believe as we hope, if such belief is theoretically per- 
missible as well as psychologically possible, and if our hope is in 
accord with what is desirable from a truly moral point of view? 

It may be that in this suggestion of a moral criterion of 
religious faith we may find a clue to universal validity of belief, 
should religious knotvledge be found to be unattainable. We use 
the True as a guide to what is good ; may there not be some legiti- 
mate way of using the Good as a guide to what is true? Have we 
not the right to believe as we must, if we are to live as we ought? 

But, once more, in our concern for a satisfactory modus 
tiivendi we must not lose sight of the original purpose of our 
pilgrimage. Let us raise, more definitely than we have yet done, 
the question of the possibility of religious knowledge. If we can 
answer this question in the affirmative, the problem of a modus 
vivendi will become correspondingly less painfully acute ; whereas, 
even if our answer should be in the negative, it may still turn out 
that incidentally in the course of our investigation we shall hit upon 
the path to a religious faith which, though we may never prove it 
true on theoretical grounds, we can recognize as morally justified, 
or even as morally imperative. That would be, at least, to solve 
the problem of a modus vivendi. At any rate these are the two 
questions immediately before us in the present phase of our pilgrim 
journey. 



TV. IN THE WILDERNESS STILL : CRITICAL 
AGNOSTICISM AND MORAL FAITH. 


The religious uncei-taiiily and spiritual impoverishment of 
philosophical empiricism, notwithstanding all its freedom, make 
acutely insistept the question Avhether it may not be possible to 
get out of this wilderness and into the promised land for which 
we originally set out. But wo are not, of course, the first to have 
felt dissatisfaction with the spiritual i-esults of empiricism ; as a 
matter of fact long years ago spies were sent into Canaan to see 
whether or not it would be practicable for the pilgrim tribes to 
enter in and take possession of that land of promise. In other 
M^ords, xmder the conviction that by virtue of the rational constitu- 
tion of man’s mind it ought to be possible for him to enter into 
a rational knowledg^^ of the nature of ultimate Reality, the critical 
philosophers have undertaken to investigate thoroughly the Whole 
problem of knowledge, with special reference to the question of 
the possibility of gaining intellectual possession of the meta- 
physical domain. The generally acknowledged leader of this select 
band of spies is Immanuel Kant, and his report and that of those 
who are in essential agreement with him may })crhaps be taken as 
the majority report. 

This report is very detailed and methodical and contains much 
that is of undoubted imj)ortance ; but alas, on the central question, 
as to whether it is possible for us to enter into an assured rational 
knowledge of ultimate Reality, the captain of the spies reports, 
the majority agreeing, that while the land is no doubt a goodly 
land, our powers are not equal to the task of invading it and making 
it our secure possession. There are giants in the land, “ Things- 
in-themselves,”* and we must regard them as quite invincible; 

* “ The pure concepts of the iindorstandin.Gf never admit of a transcendental, but 

only of an empirical use, and the principles of the pure understanding? can only be 

referred, as general conditions of a possible experience, to objects of the senses, never 

8 
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with our poor limited cognitive powers we are, in relation to them, 
but as grasshoppers. 

Such is the general tenor of the report, and it is anything 
but encouraging ; but let us look a little more closely into the 
reasons offered for these negative conclusions. In his philosophy 
of scientific knowledge Kant controverts the empirical doctrine 
of the passive reception of simple ideas or perceptions as impres- 
sions of sense. There is, he contends, an active rational element 
in all knowledge of j)henomena, in all intelligent experience indeed. 
It is true, as the empiricists insist, that there must he empirical 
materia], elements of sense, if there is to be scientific knowledge; 
but there is this much truth in the doctrine of the rationalists, 
that there is knowledge only as this empirical content is arranged 
in rational form ; and for the imposing of this rational form upon 
the raw material of sense impressions a rational activity of mind 
is necessary.* Gaining knowledge is like getting manufactured 
products from a mill. As there will be no finished product unless 

to things by themselveH ” (I. Kant ; Critique of Pure Reafion, Max Muller’s translation, 
second edition, 1900, p. 201). “ All our representations are no doubt referred by ihe 
understanding to some sort of object, and as phenomena are nothing but representations, 
the understanding refers them to a something as the object of our sensuous intuition, 
this something being however ihe transcendental object only. This means a something 
equal to x, of which we do not, nay, with ihe present constitution of our understanding, 
cannot know anything ’’ (ibid, p. 204). “ The object to which I refer the phenomenon 

in general is the transcendental object, that is, the entirely indefinite thought of some* 
thing in general. This cannot be called the noumenon, for I know nothing of what it 
is by itself, and have no conception of it, except as the object of sensuous intuition in 
general, which is therefore the same for all phepomena “ {ibid, p. 206). “ The concept 
of a noumenon, if taken as problematical only, remains not only admissible, but, as a 
concept to limit the sphere of sensibility, indispensable.” “ Our understanding acquires 

a kind of negative extension by calling things by themselves noumena....It cannot know 

these noumena by means of the categories, but can only think of them under the name 
of something unknown ” (tbtd, pp. 208-9). 

* Objects of sensuous intuition must conform to the formal conditions oif sensibility 
— existing a priori in the mind, because otherwise they could in no way be objecls to 
us ” (Critique of Pure Reason^ Mtiller’s translation, p. 76). “ To know a thing as object, 
first, there must be intuition by which the object is given to us though as a phenomenon 
only, secondly, there must be a concept by which an object is thought as corresponding 
to that intuition ” (tbtd, p. 77). “ If eacli feeling were limited to a single moment, 
it would be an absolutely individual unit. In order that the various determinations of 
a perception, as, for instance, the parts of a line, should form a unity, it is necessary 
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two conditions are fulfilled, the working of the mill and the supply- 
ing of it Muth raw material, so there will he no knowledge of 
anything unless the understanding is active and unless it is supplied 
with the riiw material of sense-impressions. On the one hand, 
the working of the mind apart from any appeal to sense-experience 
yields only empty concepts, mere speculation as to possibilities. 
On the other hand, Jiaving one’s senses stimulated without giving 
active attention to the content of sense impression yields no 
knowledge ; merely to have our eyes open without attentive looking 
at anything amounts to the same thing as if we were blind. In 
short, all intelligent experience nccessiirily involves active attention 
on the part of rational mind ; attention is virtually a judging 
process; and judging, attaching an idea as predicate to a content 
of experience; as subject-matter, is a process of actively construct- 
ing or reconstructing the object. In the words of Kuno Fischer, 
interpreting Kant, the understanding constructs nature, although 
it does not create it. It makes it out of a given raw material of 
sense. Nature as a,whole, including all its objects and all its laws, 
is, as far as we know it at all, our own construction.* Each and 
every intelligently conscious subject makes his own world, the 
w'orld of his own experience and knowledge. We perceive what 
our minds have moulded, nothing more. We could not by means 
of a succession of any number of sense-impressions become aware 
of an object with various parts and properties existing in space 
and persisting in time, if the understanding did not, as an active, 
constructing principle, take these impressions as they are succes- 
sively received and hold them, or selections from them, together 
as a unified and continuous whole. A mere succession of sensa- 

that they should be run over and held together by the mind. This act I call the synthesis 
of apprehension ” (Watson’s Selections from Kant, p. 57). “ If the earlier determina- 

tions — the prior parts of the line, the antecedent moments of time — were to drop out of 
my consciousness and could not be reproduced when X passed on to the later determina- 
tions, I should never be conscious of a whole ” {ibkU p. 59). “ Then and then only do 
we say that wo know an object, if we have produced synthetical unity in the manifold 
of intuition ” (Muller’s translation, p. 87). 

* “ The understanding is itself the source of the laws of nature ” (Muller’s transla^ 
tion, p. 104). 
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tions or other conscious elements, the Kantians are fond of point- 
ing out, is, not a consciousness of the succession.'*' 

In the Kantian view, then, all objects of knovpledge are 
subjective constructs ; but the subjectivism of this critical 
philosophy is radically different from that of the sceptical empiri- 
cism previously discussed. Here all is subjective construction, 
indeed ; but within the limits of this subjectivity there is a 
universal necessity which takes the place of the old hona fide 
objectivity, or independence. This necessity and this universality 
are found in the fact that all rational human subjects mu.st and 
do construct their worlds in essentially the same way. The indivi- 
dual, in so far as ho is rational, docs his constructing of the world 
out of sense-impressions in accordance with the a priori constitu- 
tion of the understanding, so' that what the individual knows of 
nature as thus constructed is valid for all other rational subjects 
as well as for himself. 

In connection with what he calls the deduction of tlie cate- 
gories, Kant sets himself the problem of explaining how it is that 
Nature fits into the a priori forms of the human understanding. 
Scholasticism and the earlier rationalism posited divinely implanted 
innate ideas, to which reality must of coiirse correspond, since 
otherwise God would have to be regarded as a deceiver. But 
Kant, repudiating this dogmatic rationalism with its suggestion 
of a miraculous correspondence or prcrestablished harmony, 

* Watson’s Selections from Kant, p. 57 (Muller’s trarislation, pp. 82-83). See in 
this connection T. H. Green’s lectures on the Logic of J. B. Mill, in his collected Works, 
Vol. II. A typical statement is found on page 257 ; “ In the case of seeing an object 
for the first time, 1 should have successively to attend to sundry sensations, and over 
and above this to hold together these successively felt objects in juxtaposition as parts 
of a space.” That Mill himself did some groping m the direction of this view of the 
critical philosophers is evident from a remarkable passage in his Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton's Philosophy (Vol. I, pp. 260-262), in which he says : ” The theory 

which resolves Mind into a series of feelings has intrinsic difficulties.... If we speak 

of the Mind as a series of feelings, we are obliged to complete the statement by calling 
it a series of feelings which is aware of itself as past and future; and we are reduced 
to the alternative of believing that the Mind, or Ego, is something different from ^my 
series of feelings, or possibilities of them, or of accepting the paradox that something 
which ex hypothesi is but a series of feelings, can be aware of itself as a series.*’ 
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claims that the only non-miraculous or undogmatic explanation of 
our knowledge of nature is to be found in the view that the mind 
constructs nature in accordance with certain a 'priori ways of 
understanding. And it seems true enough that if dogmatism and 
miracle are to be excluded and if the a priori element in human 
knowledge is to be regarded as ahsolvtely a priori, there is no 
logical way to avoid going at least as far in the direction of idealism 
as Kant does, and saying that mind as we know it in man con- 
structs naturS, even if it does not create it.* 

All phenomena, then, as knowablc arc subject a priori to 
rules ; for example, changes in phenomena can be understood only 
when viewed as presupposing phenomena on which they follow 
according to rule.f Eationality of form in connection with space 
and time gives knowledge of what is possible ; connection with 
sensation is an indication of actuality ; and the two together, 
rational form and empirical content, lead to what must of necessity 
be regarded as real by all rational minds, j: 

What is kno\t’n of the world, however, is the world of human 
experience, or, at most, of possible human experience, in so far as 
it has been constructed in rational perception and thought. The 
world as a completed whole in space and time is not an object of 
possible knowledge, simply because no such world is humanly 
experienced or experienccable.§ Similarly, the thinking, knowing 
self, the subject which is never object but always that to which 
objects are presented, since it only exj>eriences and is never experi- 
enced, is unknowable. And, finally the ultimate unity or totality 
of reality in a supposed Absolute, since it cannot come within the 
limits of human experience, is likewise unknowable.! We have 

* For the theory that thought creates nature and does not merely construct it, see 
p. 75 below, and for the theory that tlie a priori element in knowledge is not neces- 
sarily all absolutely a priori, but may be in part at least only relatively a priori^ see p. 
215 n., and also the author’s The Problem of Knowledge, Ch. XVI. 

t Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, Muller’s translation, pp. 144, 156. 

t Ibid, p. 178. 

§ “ No knowledge a priori is possible to us except of objects of possible experience 
only ” (Miilier’s translation, p. 766). 

II “ We can never find in experience enough material to fill such a concept ” 
(Ibid, p. 600). 
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rational ideas of these supposed entities, the world, the self, and 
the Absolute, and we often find it convenient to make use of these 
ideas ; but the ideas never lead us to experience of the things of 
which they are the ideas, as other ideas commonly do. As the 
navigator makes use of the stars as sometliing to be guided by but 
never to be reached, so we find it possible to make only a regula- 
tive use of our ideas of the world, the self, and the Absolute. They 
are, indeed, the objects of a necessary question ; but, being in- 
experienceable, they are not the objects of any possible knowledge. 

Thus the practical upshot of the majority report of the spies 
is that we must go back to the wilderness and learn to live there. 
For the sceptical empiricism from which we sought escape, we 
are offered in exchange a critical agnosticism. We never experi- 
ence the whole ultimate independent Beality, the Absolute, or any 
other transcendent God, and so we cannot know him. All the 
speculative ‘‘proofs” of the existence of God are nothing but 
manipulations of concepts void of empirical content, and can there-- 
fore give us no genuine knowledge.* Once more, in religion and 
in metaphysics generally, we are forced to say. 

We have but faith, we cannot know, 

For knowledge is of things wc see '' — 

that is, of phenomena. 

^ “ The concept of absolutely necessary Being is a concept of pure reason, that 
is, a mere idea, the objective reality of which is by no means proved by the fact that 
reason requires it....Tf in an identical judgment I reject the predicate and retain the 
subject, there arises a contradiction.... But if I reject the subject as well as the predicate, 
there is no contradiction. To accept a triangle and yet to reject its three angles is 
contradictory, but there is no contradiction at all in admitting the non-existence of the 
triangle and of its three angles. The same applies to the concept of an absolutely neces- 
sary Being. Bemove its existence, and you remove the thing itself, with all its predicates, 
so that a contradiction becomes impossible.” ” [The] principle that everything contingent 
must have a cause is valid in the world of sense only, and has not even a meaning out- 
side it.” ” The physico-theological proof, baffled in its own undertaking, takes suddenly 
refuge in the cosmological proof, and... this is only the ontological proof in disguise ” 
(ibid, pp. 477, 479-80, 491, 606). 

We found that although wc had thought of a tower that could reach to the sky, the 
supply of materials would suffice for a dwelling-hoine only, sufficiently roomy for all 
our business on the level plain of experience, and high enough to enable us to survey 
it ; and that the original bold undertaking could not but fail for want of materials, not to 
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This seems discouraging but when we turn to the recognized 
leader of the critical movement in philosophy, he has words of 
reassurance for us. He claims to know what he is about. “I 
destroyed knowledge,” he makes bold to tell us, “I destroyed 
knowledge ” — ^that is, metaphysical and religious knowledge — 
in order to make room for faith.” It turns out that what he 
means by this is, that he had to show that the claim to know and 
be able to prove cither the existence or the non-existence of any 
such metaphysical entity as (Jod, assumes the possibility of know- 
ledge of independent Keality, whereas on the principles of the 
critical philosophy no sucli knowledge is possible ; but that while 
we cannot know or prove anything in the transcendent realm, we 
may be justified, under certain conditions, in believing something 
about it — ^provided always that our belief be rational in form, for 
if not rational it is not permissible, even as a belief. 

But is this anything more than we were already assured of 
on empirical grounds? Can we not go beyond mere possibility 
and claim actuality, or even necessity, for our religious beliefs? 
Not on theoretical grounds, Kant would say. And yet he does 
offer — and this is Kant’s specific contribution to religion — a way 
of attaining to necessity and universality in the case of certain 
religious beliefs ; only it is on practical, not theoretical grounds. 
Our religious faith may become adequately certain, he claims, if 
and in so far as it is based upon practical reason, or more parti- 
cularly, on the rational moral ideal as a universally obligatory law. 
The moral ideal is imposed by the rational self upon itself as an 
unconditionally imperative law, as absolute as it could be if it were 
the direct command of God to the individual — ^more absolute, 
in fact, than it ever could be if imposed in any other way than 
through one’s own rational will. The moral law of reason is, as 
such, as divine a revelation as any God could make it, and it is 
revelation of a divine Ideal, whether there be any metaphysically 
real God or not. It is what God wills, what God is, indeed — that 

mention the confusion of tongufes which inevitably divided the labourerB in their views 
of the building, and scattered tluuii over all tho world, where each tried to erect his own 
building according to his own plan (ibid, p. 667 ). 
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is, if there be any G-od in the sense of a Power or Being worthy 
of our worship. We may be back in the wilderness of metaphysical 
agnosticism, but we are at Mount Sinai, where in the rational, 
universally valid moral ideal, with its categorical imperative, we 
hear the thunders of the Divine Law. As rational it must be 
universally valid ; its principles must be such as can be made a 
universal law,* and this plainly involves the “’obligation to treat 
every rational or potentially rational being always as an ultimate 
end, and never as a mere tool, or means. This is°so because a 
rational ideal must be self-consistent, inwardly harmonioiis, and 
only the all-inclusive social ideal (as Hobhouse has so well shown 
in his book, The Rational Good) can be a principle of universal 
harmony. The principle of seeking values for one’s self alone is 
a principle of disharmony, of conflict ; it can never allow for self- 
sacrifice in the form of giving one’s life for one’s fellows, although 
this supreme sacrifice has sometimes been necessary for the highest 
well-being of humanity. 

But in the rational moral law we have not only the Divine 
Beality in the sense of what God is, or, in other words, an Object 
to be worshipped by moral obedience ; there is a rational basis, 
Kant would tell us, for the additional assertion that God is. In 
fact, in view of the unconditional imperative rationally attaching 
to the moral law, we are justified in asserting, not as theoretically 
proved or proveable, but as logicfilly involved in the consciousness 
of an absolutely binding moral law, freedom and immortality as 
well as the existence of God. If I am under absolute uncondi- 
tional obligation to act in accordance with a moral law, I must 
be free to do so ; otherwise I should not be to blame for any wrong- 
doing. Scientific knowledge of man’s moral freedom is impossi- 
ble ; but faith in such freedom is a universally necessary inference 
from the validity of the moral law. But since the moral ideal is 
absolutely binding and since the ideal of- moral perfection can be 
made real only through an unending series of acts, an unending 
existence is imperative for everyone upon whom this ideal rests 

♦Kant’s Theory of Ethics, T. K. Abbott's translation, p. 119t 
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as an obligation. Similarly, the moral certainty of unconditional 
imperativeness of an ideal requiring unending time for its full 
realization logically involves a morally certain inference that the 
ultimately determining Factor in reality is and will be sufficiently 
favourable to the absolute good of the human individual to provide 
for him that unending existence and opportunity, and whatever 
happiness may be essential to his realization of the highest good. 
That is, the categorical imperative of the moral law involves the 
existence of God as well as freedom and immortality.* All three 
may be viewed either as moral certainties or as postulates, accord- 
ing as the absolutely binding character of the moral ideal is 
regarded as a moral certainty or as a postulate. But the difference 
here is not great. The postulate, being a moral postulate, carries 
with it the absolute imperative of the moral law. What the 
primacy of the practical reason means essentially in this connec- 
tion is that moral need is absolute need. Whatever beliefs are 
truly needed as instrumental to moral need are absolutely needed; 
they must be rationally permissible, of course, but within the 
limits of the rationally possible, our theories must conform to moral 
necessity. This is not to act upon the more than dubious assump- 
tion that whatever seems practically good in the way of belief is 
to be regarded as true. It means that the absolutely Good is, in 
a certain definite way, a guide to the true — specifically, to the 
truths of freedom, God, and eternal life. 

Thus even if we may be, theoretically speaking, in the wilder- 
ness, we are not without a religious modus vivendi. Not only 
have we been to Mount Sinai and received the moral law as an 
absolute or divine imperative ; we have been provided with a 
tabernacle, a tent of meeting for the worship of God in the wilder- 
ness of agnosticism. We have found reason to include in our 
moral certainties the existence of a supreme cosmic Power securing 
for us unending opportunity to realize progressively the absolute 
moral ideal, or, in other words, a God who will always, in spite 
of anything that can happen, guarantee us further opportunity to 

• See Kant*B Theory of Ethva (Abbott), pp. 87-91, 230-21, 280, 

9 
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obey the moral law. In this it is involved that the moral law is 
God’s law. On the basis of morality, as self-devotion to the moral 
law, we may have religion, as self-devotion to the moral Law-giver. 
This may not be all that there is for us in religion, but doing one’s 
duty as the will of God, or as if it were the will of a morally 
perfect Divine Friend, is surely a part of what religion ought 
to be. 

In his book on Religion within the Limits of Mere Reason — 
a book which has not always been given the attention it deserves, 
I think — ^Kant offers a sympathetic but critical re-interpretation 
of the religion he inherited from his fathers. His aim is to exhibit 
the rational essence of traditional dogma. From this point of view 
nothing irrational can be admitted to be revelation. The intimate 
relation of religion to morality, in Kant’s view, we have already 
indicated. For him, as morality is based on reason, so religion 
is based on morality, not morality on religion. The moral con- 
sciousness is autonomous. But while morality is subjection of 
the will to the moral law, apart from any question as to whose 
law the moral ideal may be, religion is subjection of the will to a 
moral Law-giver, the recognition of duties as divine commands. 
Or better, religion includes both piety and virtue, that is, reverence 
for the moral law, as of God, and obedience to that law. Specula- 
tive proof of God’s existence is not essential for religion, but the 
idea of God, together with the possibility of his existence, is 
essential. To the believer in the God of the moral law, every duty 
becomes a religious obligation, and the joyful discharge of duty 
the test of real piety. 

This emphasis upon morality is made the determining factor 
in working out the details of Kant’s theology. If an article of 
faith or anything else in traditional religion has no meaning for 
the moral life, he considers that it has no place in a rational 
religion. Nothing not moral can be' allowed to be revelation. 
We are not to say that whatever God commands (according to 
tradition) is right, but that whatever is right (according to reason) 
God commands. 
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In undertaking a reinterpretation of the doctrine of sin Kant 
takes the position that while there is in human nature a principle 
of good, in the idea of the moral law and the reverenee felt for it, 
there is also in man a principle of evil, a bias toward sin. Even 
in the midst of many deeds which are in themselves good, the 
man who does them is fundamentally evil so long as his primary 
motive in doing his good deeds is not reverence for the moral law. 
If an individual provides for occasional departures from the perfect 
standard of redtitude, there is in him something inherently evil. 
The natural bias to evil is seen in the proneness of the natural 
man to invert the right relation between moral law and human 
desire. Whereas desire should be subordinated to the moral law, 
there is a natural tendency to allow desire to usurp dominion over 
the life. It remains an insoluble problem why there should be in 
the natural man this evil bias, why one who is rational enough 
to recognize the absolute imperative of the moral law and to 
reverence it as divine, should also be irrational enough to allow 
desire rather than the moral law to dominate his life. In other 
words, the ultimate ground of evil choice is for Kant an inscrutable 
mystery. 

As for salvation, there can be no such thing apart from good 
character. What the sinner needs is a renovation of his reverence 
for the moral law, so that it shall become his sincere intention to 
fulfil all duty. The change from a sinful life to one governed by 
the moral law can be accomplished only by a new birth ; the new 
life is a new creation. When it becomes a man’s one fundamental 
motive to do his duty, he is regenerated, and then alone is he 
morally good. When this purity of principle is chosen there 
begins an endless progression toward the complete embodiment 
of the moral law in the life and disposition of the individual, so 
that while in one sense a man is saved at the time of his moral 
renovation, in another sense he is then only beginning to experi- 
ence a progressive salvation. Good afld evil do not gradually merge 
into each other, but are disjoined by 'an immeasurable gulf ; hence 
the distance to be traversed in quitti|ig evil and attaining to good 
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is infinite. As the moral penalty of transgression has a sight- 
outrunning duration, so also has the process of elimination of evil 
from the life and disposition. Thus the idea of finality of destiny 
has value as a regulative idea only. 

But in this work of salvation man is not a passive recipient. 
Just because the only real salvation is moral salvation, it is 
necessary that in it the man himself be the agent. No man can 
be made good but by his own act. Any help he may receive 
toward such an act becomes effective only as he chooses to accept 
the help. If he is forgiven anything, he must choose to fulfil the 
conditions of being forgiven. For a man to make the moral law 
the supreme motive is to create for himself an essentially good 
character ; in other words to be saved. Hence in the last analysis 
according to Kant — and the religious consciousness may hesitate 
to follow him here — ^man is his own saviour. 

It is true that such redintegration of character is incompre- 
hensible. As inexplicable as the original lapse into evil is the 
conversion to good of one who is radically bad. -Character expresses 
itself in the choice of motives ; how then can one who is morally 
bad express himself in a choice of the moral law as the ruling 
principle of his life? The source of self-conversion, like the source 
of moral evil, is to be found in an incomprehensible act of freedom. 

But while redintegration of character is incomprehensible, it 
is by no means impossible. The sinner is left without excuse, 
for the categorical imperative, Thou shalt become a better man, 
carries with it the implication. Thou canst. We may not be able 
to eradicate the evil bias, but we can overcome it. It is not 
necessary to know what God naay have done, what he is now 
doing or what he may yet do for our salvation ; it is only necessary 
that we know what we have to do, and that is to surrender to the 
moral law of reason, to know our duty and to do it. 

Moreover, while the change from a sinful life to one governed 
by the moral law requires what may be regarded as a new birth, 
an act or process which is incomprehensible, there may still be a 
process of events gradually leading up to this change. And the 
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best means of vividly awakening a true appreeiation of the moral 
ideal of humanity and thus producing the regeneration of the life 
so far as its principle is concerned, is to present to the imagination 
the concrete ideal of hufiianity^, the Sop-of-God ideal. As Kant 
conceives it, this Son-of-God idea is not that against which the 
Mohammedan so forcibly objects. It involves no departure from 
strict monotheism.. It is a conception to which no legends of a 
supernatural birth can add anything.. It is only necessary that 
the Son-of-G6d ideal be of one who is Godlike-minded ; it is not 
necessary that he be more than man ; in fact he must be 
thoroughly human, if he is to be our exemplar. The Son of God 
is the ideal of moral perfection, and faith in the Son of God is 
accepting this ideal. Even the question as to whether the eternal 
ideal was embodied in the historic Jesus, is left by Kant as one 
with regard to which absolute certainty is neither attainable nor 
necessary. The opinion is a defensible one, in the light of such 
evidence as we have, that Jesus did give objective embodiment to 
the true moral idoal ; but the object of saving faith is not the 
historical Jesus but the Christ-ideal. No reason can be given, on 
Kantian principles, why the Son-of-God ideal should not be, or 
have been, embodied in more than one historic, human “ Son of 
God ” ; but as the Ideal of moral reason, it is essentially one and 
universal. This Son-of-God ideal, this true moral Ideal of 
humanity, when received into the heart of man, brings regenera- 
tion. 

The reception of the Son-of-God ideal into the heart brings 
justification also, but only because it brings regeneration. Any 
thought of transferable guilt and a superfluous, transferable merit 
is a delusive fiction. The new regenerate man suffers vicariously 
for the sins of the old man ; punishment of past sins is given in 
redintegrating the character. But nothing could be admitted as a 
true gospel of divine grace and justification by faith that does not 
accord with absolute morality. None but the morally regenerate 
are justified. This justification of the regenerate is gracious, 
however, as well as just. At no stage in his career is man perfect ; 
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but though the details of his life may be imperfect, a practical 
faith in the Christ-ideal and an honest striving to realize it win 
the approval of God. Justification is being held to be what we 
are about to become ; it is viewing the phenomenal from a point 
of view transcending time and change. 

In a way that is reminiscent of the ‘ ‘ state of nature ’ ’ of the 
political theories of Hobbes and Eousseau, Kant speaks of an 
ethical state of nature in which envy, ambition, and avarice are 
developed out of social conflict and corrupt the character of indivi- 
duals. The only way of effectively providing against this result is 
to be found in an ethical commonwealth or “ empire of virtue,” 
” a union of men to guard against evil and to further good.” 
Such a community would be a human brotherhood under a divine 
Fatherhood, and might well be called the Kingdom of God on 
earth. In its ideal form, however, it is not immediately realizable 
by man. Various attempts to approximate this ideal, none of them 
as successful as we could wish, have been made in and through 
the institutions and activities of organized religion, 

Kant’s doctrine of prayer and the means of grace calls for 
special mention. Grace is God’s supplying anything which may 
be needed for our salvation but which may lie beyond our power ; 
the primary means of grace, therefore, is the earnest endeavour to 
do our best. Any action in itself non-moral, such as ritual acts 
and even private and public prayer, can serve as means of grace 
only indirectly, that is, by promoting the good will. To seek 
justification by external rites, or by anything but morality, is 
superstition. There is in religion as it exists, Kant thinks, 
altogether too much “pious drivelling and doing nothing.” 
Heedless wishes called prayers cannot compensate for deliberate 
transgressions. If we were what we ought to be, the universe 
would obey our wishes, for we should then wish only as we ought. 
True prayer is not wishing our own desires^ even in the presence 
of God ; it is willing God’s will ; it is an expression of the heart’s 
desire to be well-pleasing to a morally perfect God. Private and 
public devotional exercises are valuable in so far as they help 
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ourselves and other people to will and do God’s will. Verbal 
private prayer has served its chief purpose when it has made the 
prayer-spirit habitual. 

There is much in Kant’s interpretation of religion which has, 
I think, permanent validity. Our sojourn in the wilderness will 
have served us well if it impresses indelibly upon our minds the 
indispensableness of the moral clement in religion. We have 
found something to take with us into the promised land, if we 
should ever sticceed in getting there. 

But there are certain inadequacies in the Kantian view which 
must be noted. One of the most outstanding of these defects is 
the failure to re'eognize the value of worshipful, more or less 
mystical communion with God, as one of the ultimate ends of life, 
a distinct element in the spiritual ideal. Keligion, when it is 
vital, mo^ial, .and reasonable, is an indispensable means to the 
highest possible development of morality, and this in itself is 
enough to give it absolute value ; but it is also of absolute value 
as an end. It is dot a mere means, even to so absolute an end as 
moi'ality. 

Another defect of the Kantian position is that when it 
postulates on moral grounds the necessity of God’s existence, it 
does not go deep enoiigh. Our most immediate moral need of 
God is not to give us continued opportunity after death to keep on 
working toward the realization of the moral ideal ; still less is it 
as Kant sometimes seems to say, to make the virtuous adequately 
happy in a future life. Our most' immediate moral need of God 
is our need of moral salvation, our need of that reinforcement of 
the good will which can come through religious experience at its 
best. If the highest ][)ossiblc realization of the moral ideal here 
and now is absolutely imperative, and if the highest moral achieve- 
ment with the aid of religion at its best is higher, other things 
being equal, than the highest moral achievement without it, then 
moral religion is absolutely imperative, and so is what it neces- 
sarily presupposes, namely, the existence of the God of moral 
salvation. 
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Kant was probably kept from developing this phase of the moral 
argument for postulating the existence of God by the fact that 
while he rightly saw that there can be no moral salvation of man 
except as it is accomplished in and through the choice and activity 
of man’s own will, his metaphysical agnosticism kept him from 
developing any theory as to how God can be immanent in, or can 
operate through, the will of man as a morally free agent. As a 
consequence he had to content himself with what must seem to 
religion in its most characteristic forms a half-truth at best, name- 
ly, the doctrine that man must be his own saviour. While the 
moral consciousness is right in insisting that there is no real salva- 
tion which is not, or does not include, moral Salvation, it is a 
fundamental tenet of all the most vital experimental religion that 
it is God who is the Saviour of man. 

Kant’s own recognition of this defect in his interpretation of 
religion takes the form of an acknowledgment that there are certain 
mysteries of religion of which we can find no solution, save a 
rela,tive and practical one. Specifically, thfere are insoluble 
mysteries in connection with the nature of God and with his 
relation to man : as, for instance, how God can create a free being ; 
how he can give this free being the power, when corrupted, to 
return to God ; and how it is that this change should take place 
in some and not in others. With regard to the second of these 
three specified mysteries, that is, how God could give a sinful 
free being power to will the moral law, Kant’s difficulty lay in 
the fact that from his point of view the idea of God’s moral salva- 
tion of man seemed to contradict that which is the presupposition 
of all human morality, namely, the moral autonomy of man. 

No doubt there is a real problem here, but the special difficulty 
felt by Kant at this point only serves to accentuate what is keenly 
felt by many minds on other grounds, namely, that there is a very 
teal religious need to transcend the dualistic agnosticism of the 
Kantian philosophical position. Kant may be right enough in 
making a rather sharp distinction between ordinary scientific 
knowledge and religious faith ; there aiie great And important 
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differences between religious experience and ordinary sense-percep- 
tion. But the distinction as made by Kant is in large part a 
reflection of his conclusion that no religious judgments can be 
verified in experience, for the reason that the God we postulate is 
so purely transcendent as to be unexperienceable and therefore, 
strictly speaking, unknowable. The view is one with which very 
many of those who £tre positively interested in religion would pro- 
bably agree ; it accords with the majority report of the spies sent 
out to investigate the prospects of a successful invasion of the 
promised land. But have not some of the spies reported that we 
are well able to enter into the land and take possession of it? 
May it not be well for us to look into that question again? It is 
not always true that the voice of the majority is the voice of God. 


10 



V. THE PBOMISED LAND : RATIONAL IDEALISM 
AND SPECULATIVE THEOLOGY. 


The contributions of the wilderness sojourn to the life of an 
independent spiritual faith have been very important, particularly 
in the latter phase of the journey, that of the Kantian critical 
philosophy. But this is no reason why we should not undertake 
to eliminate, if possible, certain defects of the Kantian mode of 
expressing the religious consciousness. In particular, we seem 
called upon to attempt to overcome the agnostic limitation of 
knowledge to the realm of phenomena, or possible sense-experi- 
ence. Kant has been our Moses, but ho cannot lead us into the 
land of promise. We are again concerned with the question as to 
whether religious faith, with the moral values which have come 
into its possession, may not be able to emerge Jrora the wilderness 
of theoretical doubt and enter into and take possession of the 
promised land of an assured and rational knowledge of God as the 
ultimate Reality with which religion has to do. Was it not 
reported by some, albeit a minority, of those who went to spy out 
the land, “ Let us go up at once and possess it, for we are well 
able to overcome it?” What if it should turn out that they were 
right after all? 

On Kantian principles knowledge is confined to the realm of 
possible experience. Just what does, or should, ” possible ex- 
perience ” mean? Does modern science, with Kant as ‘its spon- 
sor, confine its statements to what either has been or actually can 
be experienced by human beings? Was what it tells us about the 
early geological ages, for instance, ever experienced by man? Is 
it any longer possible to experience these facts of pre-history? And 
yet do they not enter into scientific knowledge? Does not the 
scientist, on the basis of what has been experienced, tell ns much 
cl things and events of which no man will ever find it possible to 
get direct expeiienoe? Not to speak as yet of religh^ni eipprianoe, 
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or of what knowledge of religious Reality it may make accessible, 
is not the Kantian position with reference to knowledge and experi- 
ence in general one of unstable equilibrium .between that of Hume 
on one side and that of Hegel on the other? Tf we are justified 
in contradicting, with Kant, the sceptical doctrine of Hume, and 
maintaining that the unexperienced but hypothetically experience- 
able is partially kncTwable a' priori, may we not be justified in ven- 
turing still further and maintaining that, on the basis of experi- 
ence as interpreted by rational mind, it may be possible to build 
a genuine theoretical knowledge of that ultimate Reality of which 
religion desires assurance?* 

Hegel and his followers have been dissatisfied with the limited 
idealism of Kant, according to which mind qply constructs nature 
out of given material, instead of creating it. In their opinion 
there is room for an absolute idealism as a fourth alternative to the 
Humian pure empiricism, the Kantian critical agnosticism, and 
the pre-Kantian rationalistic dogmatism with its notion of a 
seenaingly miraculous, divinely pre-established harmony between 
absolutely a priori ideas and independent reality. This fourth 
alternative is the view that mind not only constructs but creates 
nature. It is, of course. Absolute Mind, or Absolute Thought, 
which is regarded as creating nature ; but it is held that this 
Absolute Mind has been communicating itself in principle through- 
out the course of the evolution of Reason in the objective order, 
and is always communicating itself subjectively to finite minds, 
BO that the validity of finite minds’ knowledge is easily accounted 
for. In so far as the finite mind is rational, reality and knowledge 
are being created in it by Absolute Mind. 

If, then, we will be “ strong and very courageous,” with 
Hegel as our Joshua, it would seem that a way may be found to 
depart from the wilderness region of negation and theoretical 

^ CoinpitW what Nettlesbip says of T. H. Green : “ While the whole of his mata* 
wiight ha 0^4 to be little more than a prolonged attempt to get to the bottom of 
the iJneBtion, Whet is a feet of experience? an occaaional remark shows that in his mind 
thSh simple qnegtion involved that of the nature of the world and of God '' 
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dou1»t, which surely can never be our permanent goal and place of 
rest. A conquering faith, we see, must be boldly rational, and a 
rational faith will have faith in reason. As Israel of the legend 
entered into the promised land only by coDtinuSHly advancing, no 
matter what the difficijlties or threatening dangers of the way, so 
if our faith would achieve a rational knowledge of its Object, it 
must keep right on investigating and thinking. “ What is 
rational is real, and what is real is rational.”* This is the magic 

m 

* Hegel, The Philosophy of Right, Eng. trans. by Dydc, p. xxvii. Compare with 
Hegel's famous maxim these statements of the rationalistic principle by acknowledged 
Hegelians ; 

“ The only way in which philosophy can prove its rights is by philosophising 

You cannot enter on the criticism of the instrument of thought without taking for granted, 
at least, its adequacy for the work of self-criticism... Is it possible for intelligence... to ima- 
gine or coneeive of such a thing as a reality which is not a thinkable, intelligible reality?... 
All science starts with the tacit assumption that nature is intelligible.... [In philosophy] 
too, the presupposition... is that the world of mind is an intelligible world, that thought or 
reason will find itself — elicit the hidden presence of rational relations, of an objective 
reason— in the facta and events it contemplates ” (John Caird, Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion, 1004 edition, pp. 4, 20, 22). 

“ No fact, which is in its nature incapable of being explained or reduced to la'w... 
can be admitted to exist in the intelligible universe.... This principle may be said to be 
incapable of proof, since a proof of it would already presuppose it. But a disproof 
would do so equally.... The self-contradiction of absolute scepticism makes us conscious 
of the unity of thought and things, of being and knowing, as an ultimate truth, which 
yet is not an assumption, because all belief and unbelief, all assertion and denial, alike 
presuppose it ” (Edward Caird, Hegel, p. 141). “ If philosophy is incapable of a 
universal synthesis, it cannot make any synthesis at all... If we cannot... know God, we 
cannot know anything ” (Edward Caird, Essays on Literature and Philosophy, Vol. I, 
pp. 205, 206). 

“ The faith by which we live and work and occasionally think... is faith in the 
rationality of the universe ” (D. G. Eitchie, Philosophical Studies, p. 226). 

“[My] philosophical creed... I have called Speculative Idealism,... the doctrine that we 
are capable of knowing Eeality as it actually is, and that Eeality when so known is 
absolutely rational.... If [man]... cannot know God he can know nothing " (John Watson, 
An Outline of Philosophy, 1898, pp. vi, 296). “ If the universe is not intelligible, no 
possible intelligence can comprehend it; if there exists any intelligence whatever, the 
universe must be intelligible.” ” Grant that the universe is rational or intelligible, and 
that in man as an intelligence this rationality or intelligible reality is capable of being 
grasped, and it cannot be denied that the system of thought is at the same time the 
system of things. We must not think of the categories of thought as forms of our 
thought, which may be externally imposed upon an alien matter, supplied to us indepen- 
dently of thought ” (John Watson, The Interpretation of Religions Experience, 1912, 
Vol. I, pp. T4, 294). 
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wand which must go before us and remove all obstacles from our 
path. In this sign we shall conquer. This being our symbol we may 
tread with assurance the high and dry apriori road. The waters of 
Jordan will divide as we step into them, and the walls of Jericho, 
as we march about them, will ultimately fall down flat. 

Followers of Hegel like to start with the assumption of the 
possibility of knowledge, an assumption which seems reasonable 
enough in view of the fact that we cannot even contradict the 
proposition that knowledge is possible, without implicitly assum- 
ing that enough knowledge is possible to justify that negative 
judgment. But with the possibility of knowledge granted, mem- 
bers of the Hegelian school have claimed to be able to show that 
Absolute Reality is one all-inclusive rational conscious Fjxperience 
or Mind. In direct opposition to Mansel and Spencer, who defined 
the Absolute as that which stands in no necessary relation to any- 
thing, thus making the conclusion unavoidable that the Absolute 
is unknowable, since in order to be known it would have to stand 
in the relation of Object to a knowing subject, * these Hegelian 
thinkers have insisted on the right to conceive Absolute Reality in 
such a way as to make it essentially knowable. If the “ Thiug- 
in-Itself ” is consciousness, it ceases to be unknowable. More 
explicitly, if we can maintain that Reality is one all-inclusive 
rational consciousness of whose cognitive life our rational inter- 
pretations of experience form a phase or part, we can infer not 
only that the Absolute is essentially knowable, but also that it is 
actually known by us, in part and progressively, in all our con- 
scious experience and rational thought. There is consequently a 
concerted effort to defend the view that Reality is such an all-in- 
clusive rational Experience, particularly as the all-inclusive ra- 
tional Experience or Mind is commonly identified with God. 
Some of the arguments are of the deductive type, as when it is 
maintained that reality as intelligible must be rational, and that 
as rational it must be a systematic organization of experience, or 
in other words, a unity of mind. “ An intelligible system,’- it 


H. Mdbs®!, The Limits of ReUgious Thoug^ht; H. Spencer, First Principles. 
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is argued, “ necessarily implies an intelligence that is capable of 
grasping the system.”* 

Thought is a relating activity ; new relations are established 
by thought ; why then should not these relations established by 
thought be taken as a fair sample of all relations? But if relations 
are the work of mind, and nature is ” a single, all-inclusive system 
of relations,” are we not entitled to infer tha* the uniform order 
of nature is the work of a single spiritual principle or intelligence 
in nature which constitutes the system of relations by eternally 
holding plurality in unity ?t Knowledge of reality is by means 
of a system of ideas ; but how can we know by means of ideas any- 
thing which is not itself essentially idea? Thus, according to the 
Hegelian rational idealism, ‘‘thought is things and things are 
thought, ”t reality is truth, a coherent system of ideas or thought- 
constructs ;§ the object, whether a particular thing or tljei universe 
as a whole, has its existence only for and in the wnsciousness of a 
subject.il 

The most characteristic arguments wliich support this 
monistic form of idealism are dialectical in form. In opposition to 

* J. Watson, The Interpretation of Heligious Experience, Vol. I, p. 74. 
f T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics^ Sections 20, 21, 28, 29, 83. 
t Green, Works, III, p. 144. 

§ “ The central or cardinal point of idealism is its refusal to be kept standing at 
a fixed disruption between Subject and Object, between Spirit and Nature. Its Idea is 
the identity or unity.. .of both.” “ This completed unity in which all things receive 
their entireness and become adequate, is their Truth ; and that Truth, as known in 
reUgiouB language, is God. Eightly or wrongly, God is thus interpreted in the Logic 
of Hegel *’ (W. Wallace, Prolegomena to the Logic of Hegel, pp. 35, 193). 

il ” No object can be conceived as existing except in relation to a thinking subject.,.. 
In thinking rayself, my own individual consciousness and an outward world of objects, I 
at the same time tacitly think or presuppose a higher, wider, more comprehensive thought 
or consciousness which embraces and is the unity of both ” (J. Caird, Introduction, pp. 
148, 149.) ” It [is] impossible to reduce the subject to a mere object among other objects,” 
and it is equally ” impossible to reduce the object to a mere phase in, the life of the 
subject... Bewh of them presupposes the other, and therefore neither can be regarded as 
producing the other. Hence we are compelled to think of them both as rooted in a 
still higher principle, which is at once the source of their relatively independent exist* 
ence and the all-embracing unity that limits their independence.” Such a principle ts 

fnund in the idea of ” an absolute unity, which transcends the opposition of subject 

and object ” (B, Caird, BodluUon of Religion, I, pp. ^*68). 
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the principles of formal logic, for which truth is to be found on 
one side of a logical contradiction and not on the other, for Hegel 
the truth is to be found by synthesising in a more adequate concept 
the propositions on both sides of the real or supposed contradic- 
tions which arise in the course of thought. One such dialectical 
argument for absolute idealism consists in showing it to be the 
synthesis of natural realism and subjective idealism. According 
to natural realism the entire object of sense-perception, colours, 
sounds, and ’other sense-qualities included, is independently 
real, while according to subjective idealism it is a dependent 
content of the subject’s conscious experience, and each of these 
mutually contradictory pro{X)sitions is supported by strong argu- 
ments. But from the point of view of absolute or objective idealism 
the enemies are reconcilable ; the physical object, while real inde- 
pendently of human consciousness, is dependent for its existence 
upon the Absolute Consciousness, and the solution of this antinomy 
is considered to be a weighty consideration in favor of the 
Hegelian objective idealism.* 

Another dialectical argument for absolute idealism consists 
in showing it to be a synthesis of the subjective or psychological 
idealism of the Berkeleyan or Humian type with the abstract but 
more objective idealism of the Platonic type. The real is content 
of subjective consciousness, rational in form and therefore univer- 
sally valid. It is a union of the rational with the empirical, of 
the logical idea with the psychological idea, of the abstract univer- 
sal with the concrete particular in the Concrete Universal. Or, 
as described by one of its advocates, this speculative idealism is 
“ neither subjective nor objective, but both as well as neither, and 
something more than either.”! 

* Interesting but variant forms of this dialectical argument may be found in J. 
Boyce’s synthesis of ** internal ” and “ external meaning ** (The World and the Indivi- 
dualf I, passim), and W. E* Hocking ’s The Meaning of God in Human Experience, For 
a criticism of these arguments, see the author’s discussion in The Problem of Knowledge, 
pp. 1494, and Philos, Rev.^ Jan., 1914, pp. 29-89. 

f Compare W* Wallace, Prolegomena, p. 168 : ” * Ideas ’ in the Hegelian sense 
fare] neither merely objective nor merely subjective, but both at once.” ” As Aristotle— 
with considerable assistance from Plato — made explicit the abstract universal that was 
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It is also possible to regard absolute idealism as a “ higher 
synthesis” in still other connections. As claiming rational know- 
ledge of ultimate reality it may be viewed as the synthesis of cer- 
tain elements of dogmatic traditionalism and sceptical empiricism 
respectively. Whereas traditionalism is characterized by uncriti- 
cal belief, and empiricism — many times, at least — ^by critical un- 
belief, rational idealism claims to exemplify critical belief.. Again, 
the Hegelian idealism may be regarded as reconstruction after the 
Kantian destruction of the pre-Kantian theistic' construction. 
The older theism undertook to prove the existence of a transcendent 
God. The Kantian criticism maintained that the only tenable 
position with reference to such a Being, theoretically speaking, is 
agnosticism. The Hegelians claim to have brought forth an 
adequate theoretical vindication of belief in God as immanent in 
nature and in man. 

Among the special agruments for absolute or speculative 
idealism there is one which recurs time after time in varied forms. 
This is the argument to the effect that we cafinot be aware of a 

implicit in Socrates, so Hegel — ^with less considerable assistance from Fichte and 
Sohelling— made explicit the concrete universal that was implicit in Kant.” ” The 
Concrete Notion is the Secret of Hegel ” (J. H. Stirling, Th9 Secret of Hegel, pp. xi, xxi, 
Ixix, Ixx, 1866 edn.). The psychological idealism involved in absolute idealism is some- 
times stressed, as in these words of Eitchie : “ Matter and motion are only known to 
us as -forms of consciousness ” {Phil. Studies, p. 25). More commonly, however, while 
the doctrine of subjective idealism, that the object is idea in the psychological sense, is 
assumed to be essentially valid though inadequate, the emphasis is placed upon the logical 
or universal idea, as, e,g., in Haldane’s insistence that the esse of all contents oif experi- 
ence, even of sensations, is inielUgi, and that even the most immediate contents of 
consciousness are permeated through and through by the universals of thought (The 
Pathway to Reality, Vol. I, Lect. IV). 

In the following passage from Bosanquet both sides are equally stressed : ** The 
whole world, for each of us, is our course of consciousness, in so far as this is regarded 
as a system of objects which we are obliged to think ” (Essentials of Logic, p. 14). 

One further dialectical argument for an idealism of the general type under consider- 
ation is that which has been suggested recently by Prof. J. S. Mackenzie. Pointing out 
that it is difficult for us to think of value as purely objective, attaching siniply to things, 
or as purely subjective, belonging simply to our attitude toward things, the author 
concludes that value must be ultimately both objective and subjective, as becctmes possible 
when they are interpreted in the light of an objective Spiritual Principle, as being valid 
for an Absolute Subject (Ultimate Values in the Light of Contemporary Thought,, 
passim,) 
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limit ’without having in thought transcended that limit, so that 
the self must be potentially, and in its true nature,' from the 
eternal point of view, absolute and infinite. In other words, 
knowledge of our own imperfection, implies, it is held, the reality 
of the Perfect or Ideal Self.* 

Of special interest are the various forms this argument takes 
in the writings of Jpsiah Royce. All knowledge or ignorance or 
erroneous thought is of something experienced and something com- 
plete, and therefore, it is argued, a complete experience. If I be- 
lieve that my' idea is true, or even if I am aware that I am ignorant, 
or that I am possibly in error — and I must judge in one of these 
ways about my own ideas — I necessarily presuppose the reality of 
a whole of truth about reality. For this whole truth to be fully 

* “ If I know that my knowledge is limited, I must also know something of what 
is beyond the limit. If we are conscious that the facts and laws that constitute what 
we call science are inanifestations of absolute realities, it must be because oar intelligence 
in some way comprehends both spheres ** (I. Watson, Outline of Philosophy^ p. 86). 

** Our minds, just because we know them finite, cannot be merely finite. That which 
is altogether limited cannefb know itself as limited. We are finite and infinite in one... 
Our knowledge is imperfect and we know that it is imperfect, t.e., we have a standard 
or ideal of perfection by which we judge our progrcBs in attaining truth. The self-conscious- 
ness which we find to be presupposed in all knowledge, wo yet cannot fully know. We 
cannot, so to speak, get beyond it. It is there, we know it must be there, and yet it is 
not there. The cosmos we presuppose we yet only gradually come to know. (The Uni- 
versal Self does not reach full consciousness in us) God only gradually comes to himself 

in man ” (D. G. Eitchie, Philosophical Studies ^ p. 236). 

T. H. Green’s position is succinctly stated by Benn : “ To be conscious at all is to 
have a succession of ideas, conceived as successive, and this, according to Green, implies 
being above succession, which is to be out of time, to be eternal ’* (History of English 
Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century ^ Vol. II, p. 406; Green’s Prolegomena , to Ethics, 
Sections 66-66). 

“ The distinction between the ideal and the actual is one which is made by 

thought, and which therefore thought can transcend — nay, in the very act of making it, has 

already transcended In the very distinction is presupposed the identity that is beyond 

the distinction We have that in our nature, as conscious spiritual beings, which consti- 
tutes a potential infinitude. In other words, when we examine into the real significance 

of the rational and spiritual nature and life of man, we find that it involves what is vir- 
tually the consciousness of God and of our essential relation to Him.” ” The knowledge of 

a limit involves a virtual, and in some sense an actual transcendence of it It is our 

implicit or virtual knowledge of God which alone gives reality to our partial knowledge 

and makes us divine that it is partial.** ** Nothing that is absolutely . inscrutable to 
reason can be made known to faith ** (J. Caird, Introduction to the philosophy of^ Religion, 
pp. 78, 116-118). 

11 

«* 
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set forth in a series of judgments in time, an infinite 'succession of 
events would be required. But in view of the fact that that by which 
I judge any statement to be true or false is not only truth but 
reality, we are led to substitute for the “ false infinite ” of ah 
actually infinite series in time the true infinite of a “ self-repre- 
sentative system ” transcending time, but infinitely potential so 
far as its self-expression in time is concerned. This is that Abso- 
lute Experience which finds fulfilled all that the completest thought 
can rationally conceive as genuinely possible.* 

The Hegelian argument for absolute idealism is commonly 
regarded as a version of the ontological argument for the existence 
of God, and the distinguishing mark of the ontological argument 
is the attempt to prove the existence of God from the idea of God, 
Now in absolute idealism God is identified with the Absolute, 
viewed as an all-inclusive Eeality, and it can scarcely be denied 
that all-inclusive Eeality exists. If, then, we maintain, as the 
Hegelians claim we may, and that to be logical we must, that 
all-inclusive Eeality is an all-inclusive Expeixence, or Conscious- 
ness, or Mind, it follows that such an Absolute Mind, or conscious 
Experience, exists. Or, to state the position differently, on the 
principle that what is real is rational and what is rational is 
real, it can be asserted that the Absolutely Eeal is rational, and 

* The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, Ch. XI ; The Conception of God, pp. 16-44 ; 
Sources of Religious Insight, pp. 105-116; The World and the Individual, Vol. I, Supple- 
mentary Essay; The Philosophy of Loyalty, Lecture VII; William James and Other 
Essays, Essay IV. The Roycean argument is stated thus by Carl S. Patton : “ There 

must be such a thing as truth, otherwise there is no such thing as error, and all distinc- 
tions between things that are and things that are not fall away. If nothing is true, 
then the very statement that nothing is true is itself false, and therefore something 
must be true. In other words, the idea of truth, and the conviction that something is 
true, are involved in the very attempt to deny them 

“ What we really mean when we say that something is true, is that the statement 

we make can be verified in our own experience or in the experience of other persons 

If, then, there is anything that is true, not merely for you and me, but in itself and for 
all competent intelligences, if there is any absolute or permanent truth, this can only be 
because there is an absolute or infinite spirit or mind, by agreement or disagreement with 
whose experiences or insight every particular statement that can be made ia either true 
or false. Without the existence of such a mind or spirit, truth and error are alike im- 
possible ** ('* The New Theism,” Ilihhert Journal, Vol. V, 1906*7, pp. 866-8). 
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the Absolutely Kational, or God, is real. Thus, in the words of 
Edward Caird, idealism is the real meaning of the ontological 
argument, since that argument points to “ the ultimate unity of 
thought and Being which is at once the presui)position and the 
end of all knowledge.”* 

In appreciation of absolute idealism it may be said, to begin 
with, that it is, if Valid, a positive solution of the problem of 
knowledge. Reality, it holds, is immediately experienced and 

* The Critical Philosophy of Kant, 1889, Vol. II, pp. 123, 128. “ We have on the 
one side the notion of God, and on the other Being as opposed to the Notion. What 
accordingly is demanded is the reconciliation of the two in such a way that the Notion 
will force itself to take on the form of Being, or that the nature of Being will be deduced, 
from the Notion and tlie Other... The form in wbicli this mediation appears is that of 
the Ontological Proof of the existence of God, in which we start from the Notion. ...The 
Notion of God... is the most real of all things... it is all reality.... All that really remains 
outside of it is a dead abstraction.... The thought that God is tlic substanc-e of all reality, 
and consequently contains Being as w^elL.-is perfectly correct. Being is such a poor 
characteristjc or quality that it directly attaches to the Notion... Being is contained in 
the Notion ” (Hegel, Philosophy of lieligion, Eng. trans., Vol II, pp. pp. 352-4). “ The 
conception or Notion of Gojj implies that He is the Hubstance of all realities,, the most 
real Essence. But Being also is reality, therefore Being belongs to Him ” {ibid, Vol. 
Ill, p. 364). “ The Notion of God, is, involves Being also ” (Ibid, p. 357). This 
inseparableness ol Notion and Being is found in an absolute form only in the case of 
God ” (ibid, 358). “ The Notion of God.. .is identical with Being. Being is the poorest 
of all abstractions; but the Notion is not so poor as not to contain this determination 
of it ” {ibid, p. 365). 

John Caird says the same thing in different words : “ The true meaning of the 
ontological proof is... that... our whole conscious life is based on a universal self-conscious- 
ness, an absolute spiritual life.” ” In thinking myself, my own individual consciousness 
and an outward world of objects, I at the same time tacitly Ihink or presuppose a higher 
...consciousness which embraces and is the unity of both ” {I ut roduction to the Philosojduj 
of Religion, pp. 149, 160). Compare A. E. Taylor’s ptalenicnt ” The ontological proof 
appears, in any sense in which it is not fallacious, to amount merely to the principle 
that significant thought gives us genuine knowledge; and therefore, since the thorough- 
going individuality of structure of its object is presupposed in all significant thought, 
Beality must be a perfect individual.... If by ‘ God ’ we mean anything less than the 
Absolute whole, the ontological proof ceases to have any cogency ” {FAements of Meta- 
physics, 1907, p. 403.) 

W. E. Hocking, while presenting the ontological argument in more empirical form 
than is commonly done, and insisting that in its true form the argument is ” a report 
of experience,” maintains that this same ontological argument... is the only proof of 
Go4 ” {The Meaning of God in Human Experience, 1912, pp. 307,' 312). For a critical 
evaluation of Hooking’s thought in this connection, see the author’s article, ” Hocking’s 
Philosophy of Eeligion,” Philosophical Review, Jan., 1914, and The Problem of Know- 
ledge, Ch. VIH. 
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progressively known by means of rational interpretation of the 
content of experience. It offers, therefore, rational conceptual 
knowledge of what religion can give only in the form of imagina- 
tive representation and mere belief. It marks an improvement 
upon religion, both in the truth-content of its ideas and in the 
certainty of its knowledge. At least this is its claim. For Hegel, 
philosophy is the truth of religion ; that is, it preserves its true 
essence and demonstrates its essential truth. “ Philosophy seeks 
to apprehend in reasoned knowledge the same truth which the 
religious mind has in its faith.”* 

Probably no member of the British Hegelian school was more 
pronounced in his interpretation of the Hegelian speculative idea- 
lism as simply the conceptual form of wliat religion presents less 
adequately and less certainly in terms of imagination and feeling, 
than J. Hutchison Stirling, the pioneer of the movement. ‘‘ I 
have in the Bcgrijf what the ordinary man has in the Vorstellung," 
he wrote in a letter to a friend. t Oi-, as he elsewhere explains 
this statement, * What they have positively in the feeling, or 
positively in the understanding, or positively in a union of both, 


* W. Wallace : Prolegomena to Hegel's Logic, p. 31. To give HegeTs own words, 

“ The object of religion as well as of philosophy is eternal truth in its objectivity, 
God and jjothiug but God, and the explication of God. Philosophy... is knowledge of that 
which is eternal, of what God is, and what flows out of his nature. ...Philosophy, tliere- 
fore, only unfolds itself when it unfolds religion, and in unfolding itself it unfolds religion. 
As thus occupied with eternal tmth...it is the same kind of activity as religion is..,. 
Philosophy is itself, in fact, worship.” ” Das Denken ist auch Gottesdienst.” ” Pliilo* 
sophy is. ..identical with religion, hut the distinction is that it is so in a peculiar manner..,. 
What they have in common is ilnit they are religion; what distinguishes them from 
each other is merely the kind of religion which we find in each ” {Philosophy of Religion, 
Eng. trans., I, pp. 19, 20). ” Keligiou is... consciousness... of the absolute truth, of 
Truth as the Universal, the All-Comprehending, outside of which there lies nothing at 
all.... Religion is. ..this speculative element in the form.. .of a state of consciousness, of 
which the objects are not simple qualities of thought, but are concretely filled up ” (ibid, 

pp. 22, 23). ” It is the nature of the understanding to stick to the finite even when 

it is dealing with the Infinite itself.” ** The teaching of Christ taken by itself belongs 
to the world of ordinary figurative ideas only ” (Philosophy of Religion, 111, pp. 19, 86). 
” What was initiated by Luther as faith in feeling and the witness of the Spirit, the 
more mature mind strives to apprehend in conception (Phil of Right, Dyde’s trans,, 
p. xxix). 

t James Hutchison Stirling : His Life and Work, by A. H, Stirling, p. $19. 
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I have reflectively, or ideally, or speculatively, in reason.”* 
‘‘ The Secret of Hegel,” the Concrete Universal, or Notion, to 
Stirling ‘‘ the essential diamond of the universe,” restores to us, 
he is sure, the entire content of traditional religion, ‘ ‘ all that the 
Illumination has deprived us of, — and that, too, in a higher and 
richer form ” than it had when it was mere faith, f 


* Philosophy and Theology^ p. li. 

f The Secret of Hegel ^ 1865 edition, pp. Ixix, Ixxii. “ Heligion is not confined to 
the humble only ; and never was there a time in the history of humanity when the proud 
heart longed more ardently than now to lay itself down in peace and trust within the 
sanctuary of religion, an offering to God. Now for these latter is it that religion -“since 
the Aufkldrung — must appeal to philosopliy. And just to fulfil this function was it that 
Kant and Hegel specially came. The former, breathing ever the sincerest reverence 
for Christianity, had no object during his long life but the demonstration to himself and 
others of the existence of God, the freedom of the Will, and the immortality of the Soul. 
The latter followed in the same cause, and, in addition to the reconstruction of the truths 
of natural religion^ sought to reconcilei to philosopliy Christianity itself ” {Secret of Hegel, 
p. 166). 

Of T. H. Green, Netileship says, “ In tlie creeds of modern liberalism and modern 
evangelicalism he found fjj, congenial language, which he had no difficulty in translating 
when he wished into that of Gorman metaphysics ” (Green, Works, III, p. 29). Green 
himself says, “ The Christian dogma must be retained in its completeness, but it must 
be transformed into a philosophy ” {tbtd, p. 182). ‘All religion consists in the presentation 
of the objects of thought under the forms of imagination ” {ibid, p. 219). 

John Caird puts special emphasis upon this idea of religion in relation to speculative 
philosophy. Beligious knowledge, as knowledge involved in feeling, he regards as “ only 
implicit or virtual knowledge;” it must become philosophical, speculative, before it 
truly deserves the name of knowledge. Still, religion and philosophy have common 
objects and a common content,” and it is because religion is implicitly rational that its 
content can be expressed in a true philosophy. Keligion is knowledge ” couched in the 
forms of feeling, of immediate perception, of representations which are not absolute truth, 
but truth strained through finite images and materialised conceptions.” But what such 
representations contain, though only implicitly and in undeveloped from, is rational 
thought {Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, pp. 2, 3, 41, 72. Cf, Ch. Yll, 
” Inadequacy of Beligious Knowledge in the Unscientific Form.”) In his Gifford Lec- 
tures on The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, he indicates that it is the function of 
reason to ‘‘ translate the necessarily inadequate language in which ordinary thought re- 
presents spiritual truth into that virhich is fitted to express its purely ideal reality ” 
(Vol. I, p. 65); but, in the opinion of his brother, ‘‘if he commiited an error it was 
that he followed Hegel in believing that the whole structure of dogma as developed by 
the Church could be re-interpreted by philosophical reflection without any essential change” 
(ibid, p. Ixxvi). 

Edward Caird, as the above words indicate, was more critical of the inherited content 
of faith than was his brother, of whom A.W. Benn remarks, facetiously but ungenerously, 
that ” if his private opinions were unorthodox, [he] had three very strong reasons for not 
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What, then, may we expect from the adoption of this rational 
absolute idealism? What will it mean for our thought and wor- 
ship of God to have established ourselves in the promised land of 
an assured rational knowledge of reality? It would seem that it 
ought to mean, eventually at least, the construction of a magni- 
ficent temple of theological thought wherein we may worship the 
one Eternal, All-Inclusive and Rational Absolute, now recognized 
as our God. For, from the point of view at which we have 
arrived, theology is philosophy and philosophy is theology, for 
the obvious reason that God is Absolute Reality and Absolute 
Reality is God. For those whose traditional faith was Christian, 
the natural conclusion was that by means of the Hegelian philoso- 
phy the truth of Christianity could be vindicated. Hegel himself 
saw in his speculative idealism the proof of Christianity as Ab- 
solute Religion. Hutchison Stirling, pioneer British Hegelian, 
was enthusiastic as to the value of Hegelianism for the rational 
expression and vindication of his traditional belief. Hegelianism, 

» 

makiiifT them pubitc. Ho was a Scotchman, be was a Presbyterian minister, and he was 
Principal of Glasgow University ” {History of English Raitonalism in the Nineteenth 
Century^ Vol. II, p. 410). The younger Caird was wont to insist that religion cannot be 
rationalized without being greatly modified. But what he called the “ dilemma ” of 
reason and faith, according to winch “ it seems as if religious faith must seek reason 
as a condition of its own life, and yet that in seeking reason it seeks its own destruction,” 
did not represent his own final position. ‘‘ The ultimate and healthy action of reason,” 

he hastens to add, ” must preserve for us, or restore to us, all that is valuable in faith 

A faith that really springs out of our rational or spiritual nature cannot be found ulti- 
mately irrational.” ” I will not conceal my conviction,” he goes on to say, ” that the 
dissolving process [of a criticism by reason] must be fatal to many things which men have 
thought and still think to be bound up with their religious life, but I do not believe 
that it will destroy anything that is really necessary to it ” {Evolution of Theology in 
the GreeU Philosophers ^ Vol. 1, pp. 13, 14, 19, 20, 22). Thus it would seem that his 
position was not at bottom radically different from that of his brother. For him, as for 
the other, idealism was “ Christianity theorised ” {Essays on Literature and Philosophy ^ 
p. 684). 

Equivalent expressions are common in the literature of the movement. ” What is 
called ‘ faith,’ ” says Watson, “ is really reason which is not aware of itsell as reason ” 
{Philosophical Basis of Religion, p. 98). According to -R. B. Haldane, ” Religion is the 
consciousness of a direct relation to God, but in forms that belong to the region of 
feeling and are consequently describable only symbolically ” {Pathway to Reality, Vol. II, 
p. xxiv). A. M, Fairbairn says of Faith and Reason, ‘‘ Where both are sons of God it 
were sin to seek to make’ one legitimate at the expense of the other’s legitimacy ” {Philo» 
Sophy of the ChtisUm Religion^ p. 19). 
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according to this physician-philosopher, is ‘ ‘ the only food on 

which Humanity will thrive.”* * * § Hegel, in his opinion, had 

‘‘ no object but to restore Faith — Faith in God — Faith in the 
immortality of the Soul and the Freedom of the Will — ^nay. Faith 
in Christianity as the Bevealed Bcligion — and that too, in per- 
fect harmony with the Right of Private Judgment, ’t Stirling, 
we do not forget, interpreted his positioii as ‘‘ essentially the same 
as what is called the Hegelian Right. Josiah Royce, who 
could describe himself as one of those students whom ‘‘ a more 
modern and radical scepticism ” had put ” very much out of 

sympathy with many of the unessential accidents of religious 

tradition as represented in the historical faith, ”§ could also say, 
” While I wish- to be no slave of any tradition, I am certainly 
disposed to insist that what the faith of our fathers has genuinely 
meant by God, is, despite all the blindness and all the unessential 
accidents of religious tradition, identical with the inevitable out- 
come of a reflective philosophy.” || 

The most furwlamental of all religious concepts is the concept 
of God. What absolute idealism, at least in its more constructive 
forms, has to say aboiit the nature of God is Avhat is implied in its 
identification of God with the all-including Experience, or the 
Absolute. Reality as an intelligible whole is held to be a system 
characterized by a higher degree of the sort of unity we have in 
the world of our experience. This Whole of Ultimate Reality, 
the Absolute, is Absolute Spirit, Absolute Mind or Reason, the 
Whole Truth in concrete form. Ideal Reality, or the Real Ideal. 
This Absolute, as the Ultimate Reality, is God, and being as 
knowable as rationality and truth, it is known to some extent by 


* The Secret of Hegel ^ 1898 edn., p. Jxiii. 

f /6fd, p, xxii ; cf. p. Ixi. In the 1865 edition, the pages are xii, and Ixxii. 

J James Hutchison Stirling : Ihs Life and Work, by A. H. Stirling, p. 319. 

§ The Conception of God, p, 49. Compare with this the statement which appears in 
the Preface to tlie second volume of The World and the Individual : “ Since childhood, 1 
have never had any faith about the problem of Immortality except in so far as I have 

seemed to myself to see philoeopliical reasons for sucli faith and 1 regard the whole 

issue as one for reason ” (pp. xiv, xv). 

il The Conception of God, p. 60; Cf, Religious Aspect of Philosophy, p. v. 
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all rational minds, including even the self-confessed atheist.* As 
Absolute Eeason, God is expressed and present in the rational 
order of the world and in the rationality of man's mind; he is the 
Logos, the Light which lights every man, coming into the world. 
This Absolute may not be a person in the crude anthropomorphic 
sense in which the God of the popular religious imagination is a 
person, but if he Avere not at least personal, how could we finite 
persons be included in his being? He is Person as speculative 


* “ God exists in His eternal truth before time was” (Hegel, Phil, of ReL, 

III, 37). ‘‘ The object of religion as well as of philosophy is eternal truth in its objec- 
tivity, God and nothing but God, and the explication of God. Philosophy is know- 

ledge of that which is eternal, of what God is, and what flows out of his nature ** 
(Phil, of Rel., I, p. 19) ” God is the Idea, the Ahsohitc, the Essential Reality which 

is grasped in thought and in the Notion ” (ibid, p. 25). ” God is the highest 

Thought ” (ibid, p. (52), ” the reconciled unity of Being-in-itself and Being-for-itself ** 


(ibid, p. 72). “In Himself or potentially God is Spirit; this is our , •'ti^ or concep- 
tion of Him ” (ibid, p, 81). ‘‘ God is the Absolute Truth, the Tri ^ 'everything ” 

(ibid, p. 90). ” God is Spirit, the Absolute Spirit ” (ibid, p. Ocl* There is for 

Hegel nothing but God; and this God is a personal God, and no mere pantheistic subs- 
tance that just passively undergoes a mutation of necessity. Hegel, however, looks on 
the ordinary 61re mjirhne of infidelity as buL a name, an e]n]>ty abstraction, and be lias 
attempted to construe God out of his universe as Ibe absolute Spirit which he is ” 
(Stirling, The Secret of Hegel, pp. 720-1). 

“ Nature in its reality implies a principle which is spmtual a, self-distinguisliing 

consciousness ‘ Nature * is spoken of as an independent agent and to this there 

is no objection, bo long as we understand it to include the spiritual principle, neither in 
time nor in space, immaterial and immovable, eternally at one with itself, which is 
necessary to the possibility of a world of phenomena ” (Green, Prolegomena to Ethic^9, 
Section 54). ” The universe is a single eternal activity or energy, of which it is the essence 

to be self-conscious.” “ We may best conceive of God as a completed self-conscious- 

ness, a being of perfect understanding and perfect love, whose life is an eternal act of 
self-realisation through self-sacrifice *’ (R. Li. Nettleship’s exposition of Green’s philo- 
sophy, in Vol. Ill of the works of Green, pp. Ixxx, xciii). “A follower of Hegel must 

hold that the objective world in its actual totality is thought, that the processes of our 
intelligence are hut reflections of that real thought under the conditions of a limited 
animal nature.” ” That there is one spiritual self-conscious being, of which all that 
is real is the activity or expression; that we are related to this spiritual being, not 
merely as parts of the world which is its expression, but as partakers in some inchoate 
measure of the self-consciousness through which it at once constitutes and distinguishes 
itself from the world; that this participation is the source of morality and religion; this 
we take to be the vital truth which Hegel had to teach ” (Green, Works, JJl, pp. 143, 
146). 


'* God is. ..the Absolute Synthesis,... the All,.. .Being, dialectically determined, Being 

and Thought held by reason ” (S. S. Laurie, Synthetica, II, pp, 59, 63, 227, 409). ' The 

secret ground on which all finite intelligence rests is the consciousness of an Absojutt? 
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idealism conceives personality. It is of the essence of personality 
to bo self-knowing, and God as completely self-knowing is Ab- 
solute Personality. It is we who are incompletely personal. 
Moreover, inasmuch as rationality is unitary in form, the true 
metaphysic must be a monism, or singularism. The Absolute is 
a single unitary personal Being. As such he is not “ that which 
does not stand in any necessary relation;” not only could such a 
pseudo- Absolute not be known; he could not even be. The true 
Absolute stands in certain necessary relations to the world of 
things and finite persons. Still, he is not limited in any such 


Intelligence.” ” The thought wliich is tlie priits of all things is a thought or self- 

consci(iUBness which is beyond all individual selves, which is the unity of all individual 
selves and their objects, of all thinkers and all objects of. thought.” ” The universal 
reason thinks in us ” (J. Caird, Inf. to Phil, of Rel., pp. 120, 149). 

” The idea of God [is] the idea of an absolute principle of nnity which binds 

in one ‘ all thinking things, all objects of thought * the source of being to all things 

that are, and of knowing to all beings that know the ultimate essential principle of 

our intelligence ” (E. Caird, Evolution of Tiel.y T, p. 6ft). ” God is a principle of 

unity in an all-comprehending whole akin to that which gives unity to our own 

existence as self-conscious beingw ” (Evol. of Theology, 1, p. 33). 

” The Idea of God is that of a Being who is the absolute totality of all reality ” 
(J. Watson, Interpretation of Pel. Eup.y 1, p. 317). ” The world is the self-differentia- 

tion of God, and therefore God exists and is self-eonscious only in this differentiation ” (ibid, 

p. 332). ” The Absolute is self-conscious and to this extent a person. But not 

in the sense of being an exclusive self-centered individual ” fWalson, Christianity and 
Idealism, p. 202). 

‘‘If a spiritual principle is recognized in the universe, it must be recognized 

everywhere, as the condition of our knowing a system of nature ” (D. G. Kitchie, 
Darwinism and Politics, 2nd edn., p. 115). ” God is not ‘ a Being among ether beings * 

hut the meaning of the whole ” (Philos. Studies^ p. 121). 

” God cannot be less than the Ultimately Eeal The Ultimately Beal cannot be 

described as a First Cause [or] as Rubs^anee The meaning of subject as distin- 

guished from substance appears to he the wicket gate of the pathway to Beality.” “ ‘God * 

is nothing short of the Highest and Most Beal.” ” Ultimate Beality was found to 

be Mind, and within Mind the whole of experience, possible as well as actual, was found 

to fall.’ ” God [is] the Ultimate Beality and the Ultimate Beality Mind ” 

[B. B. Haldane, The Pathway to Reality. Vol. I, p. x; IT, pp. xvii, 14). ” There is 

only a single actual universe, the universe which in one abstract aspect is thought, in 
another, nature, in its concrete, individual, living actuality, mind ” (ibid, Vol. I, p. 114). 

‘* The God of Beligion we identified with the Absolute of Philosophy ** (H. 

Jones, A Faith that Enquires, p. 269; cf. Lecture XVIIT, passim). 

** You can quite properly define the Absolute as Thought a thought whose 

Ideas are not mere shadows, but have an aspect in which they are felt as well as 
meant loved as well as conceived, willed as well as viewed. Such an Absolute 

12 
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sense as would involve disparagement or inadequacy from the 
point of view of religion. Instead of supposing that the existence 
of man limits the power of God, we should understand that, from 
the point of view of time, God is realizing himself in a process of 
which man, as a dependent being, is a feature. 

The Eeal is the rational. Here avc have the key to the idea- 
listic interpretation of the transcendence of God. The Absolute 
or God is not transcendent in the sense of being in another world 
beyond this world of nature and man, but in the sense of includ- 
ing the present natural and human reality with which we are 
familiar, and much more, past, present, and future, of which we 
know little or nothing. God is transcendent, not as something 
outside of the circumference transcends the circle, but as the entire 
circumference transcends while it includes a small arc of the same. 
“ On the earth the broken arc. In the heaven the perfect round.” 
Eternity is not unending succession, but timclessness, or better, 
time-transcendence and the comprehension of all time. "God’s 

ff 

Thoiif?ht yon can also call, in its wholeness, a Relf God is known as Thoiif^ht ful- 

filled; as Experience absolntely orf^anized, so as to have one ideal unity of meanin"; as 
Truth transparcnl to itself; as Tnfe in absolute accordance wilh idea; as Relfhood eter- 
nally obtained ” fRoyc.e, The Conrepfion of GotJ, pp 45, 40). “ God’s life includes, in 

the orp^anic total of one. conscious eternal instant, all life, and so all f]foodness and evil ” 

(HeUqiana Aspect of Philosophy, p. 457). Tliere is al last, but one Relf, orffani- 

cally, reflectively, consciously inclusive of all tlie selves, and so of all trutli ” (Spirit of 
Modern Philosophy , p. 379). “ God is a IVrson. Temporally viewed, bis life is that 

of the entire realm of consciousness in so far as, in its temporal efforts toward perfection, 
this consciousness of the universe from instant to instant of the temporal order, 

from act to act, from experience to experience, from stage to stage. Eternally viewed, 
however, God’s life is the infinite whole that includes this endless temporal process, and 
that consciously surveys it as one life, God’s ovm life. God is thus a Person, because 
for our view he is self-conscious, and because the Relf of which he is conscious is a Relf 
whose eternal perfection is attained through the totality of these ethically significant 

temporal strivings, these processes of evolution, these linked activities of finite selves 

God in his tiOtality as the Absolute Being is conscious, not hi time but of time, and of 
all that infinite time contains. In time there follow, in their sequence, the chords of his 
endless symphony. For him is this whole sympbony of life at once ” (World and the 
Individual, IT, pp. 418, 419). 

“ God the infinite consciousness.” ” To all eternity God is what He is, and 

never can be other; but it will take Him to all eternity to live out all that He is.” 
” Thus we get two modes of God — the infinite, perfect, unconditioned, primordial being; 
and the finite, imperfect, conditioned and limited being of which we are ourselves ex- 
pressions. And yet these two arc one ” (E. J. Campbell, The New Theology, pp, 22, 23). 
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ivill is done in Heaven.” That is, in the transcendental realm, 
the Absolute Ideal is eternally realized. All that is rational is 
eternally real from the transcendental point of view, even if there 
may be much of the rational that is not yet empijically actual to 
man as a being in the time-order. What is only being actualized 
in history is at once absolutely ideal and eternally real. This is 
the philosophical meaning of the Heaven of popular religion, in 
which ail evil is overcome. To us the Ideal seems to be altogether 
outside the natural and human realm and to belong to the end ot 
time, a future period infinitely remote from the present. But 
from the point of view of Absolute Truth the realm of the Ideal is 
here as much as anywhere, and its period is now as much as in the 
future. It is universal and eternal. To use .Hegel’s terminology, 
it is ‘‘God in his Eternal Idea in-and-for-Self,” ‘‘ God as 
lie is in Himself.”* 

Mature, from the point ot view of absolute idealism, is at once 
the product and the scene of the progressive evolution of the divine 
Idea. Impersonal ’things are not independent realities, but 
neither are they on the other hand phases of the Absolute Self. 
They are contents of the Absolute Experience, dependent upon that 
Divine Consciousness for their existence. They are products of 
the Absolute Will, of God, but that means nothing different from 
the statement that they are products of the Divine Thought, for 
where all is Thought, Will is also Thought. The physical world 
is completely determined by Absolute Reason. ‘‘ Some call it 
evolution, others call it God.” Its laws, discovered by man’s 

* Philosophy of lieligion^ Vol. 1, p. 25; Vol. JJI, p. 7 In diffurent ierniB other 
members of the school say the same thing. “ The eternity of thought is the being of 

God.” ” The ‘ possible self ’ is God However, that God does not actually exist at 

all is a misapprehension TJiat which from tlic point of view given by our ignorance 

and want is merely possible from a truer i)oint ul view is actual ” (Green, WorTiSf HI, 

pp. 159, 224). ” God, the ideal ” [is] ” the meaning of the whole ” (Kitchie, Phil. 

Studies, pp. 35, 121). ” Eternally viewed God’s life is the infinite whole that includes 

this endless temporal process.” ” The world as a whole is absolutely good ’’ (Koyco, 
The World and the Individual, 11, p. 418; Hel, Aspect of Phil., p. 444). ” Only the ideal 

is real,” and ” only as ideal is the self real ” (E. 11. Bradley, Ethical Studies, pp. 

292-3). ” ‘ God ’ for Bosanquet [is] Ecality in its character of perfection ” (B. E. A. 

Hoernl^, Matter, Life, Mind, and God, p. 199). 
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Eeason, are the laws of the absolutely rational Cosmic Process. 
The Shekinah of God is in all nature. Everything seems 
“ apparelled in celestial light.” The absolute idealist ‘‘ is 
nature’s priest, and by the vision splendid is on his way attended.” 
He feels a Presence — • 

‘‘ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
Aud the round ocean and the living air 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts 

And rolls through all things/' 

Absolute idealism is the philosophy of the immanence of Divine 
Season * without which was not made anything that was made. 


* “ Everything that surrounds us may be viewed as an instance of Dialectic The 

‘ physical ’ elements prove to be Dialectical. The process of meteorological action is tlie 
exhibition of their Dialectic. It is the same dynamic that lies at the root of every other 
natural process, and, as it were, forces nature out ot itself ” (Hegel, LogiCy Wallace's 
transl., p. 150). “ Neitlior ttie notion nor the judgment are merely found in our head, 
or merely framed by us. Tlie notion is the very heart of things, and makes tliem wliai 

they are All thing.s are a. judgment a universal which is individualised ” {ibid, 

pp. 299, 300). “ Nature is divine in its essential Being Nature is nothing outside its 

essential Being (God)” (Hegel, Phenomenology of Mindy Baillie’s transl., p. 790), 

“ The world is a system of thought The world is the thought of God.” ” Nature 

as a whole, is but the other of reason as a whole ” (J. H. Stirling, The Secret of Hegel, 
1898 edn., pp. 86, 96). 

” Facts are relations.” ” Nature means the single and unalterable order of 

relations Eelalions are the work of the mind, and yet the essence of reality ” (Green, 

Prolegomena to Ethics, Sections 20, ,30, 37 : cf. 13, 15). 

” God is all and in all.” ” The world in which we outwardly live is only the 
unreal and the evanescent making believe to be real; the true, the real, the world of 

unchangeable and eternal reality, is that in which we pray Even when we pray that 

evils may cease, it is, if our prayer be the prayer of faith, because in spirit we realize 
that they have already ceased, because we are in a sphere in which we discern the 
nothingness of all that is not God; even when we pray that new blessings may be 
communicated to us, it is because we realize that already all things are ours. Our 

prayer for spiritual improvement is efficacious, just because of the conviction that 

we are already perfect, evoji as our Father in heaven is perfect ” (J. Caird, Introduction 
to the Phil, of liel, pp. 221, 288-9). 

‘‘ We can find the ideal anywhere only by finding it everywhere ” (B. Caird, 
Hegel, p. 115). 

” Hegel means to affirm that the world when fully understood is identical with 

God.,.. It is the very essence of God as mind or spirit to manifest himself in the world* 
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Creation is the dependence of all that has being upon the Divine 
Logos, the absolute dependence of the world upon God. Absolute 
Beason knows all that is or can be; this is the divine omniscience. 
Absolute Beason can do all that can be done rationally, and is 
always doing it this is the divine omnipotence. Absolute Beason 


and without such manifestation he cannot be There is no abstract separation of the 

world and God, but properly understood, the world is the self-differentiation of God, and 
therefore God exists and is self-conscious only m tins differentiation. Hegel is the 
consistent opponent of all forms of transcendence. A God who is beyond the world can 
have no reality. At the same time Hegel does not accept the immediate identification 
of tlie world with God. If the world is conceived as a mere assemblage of objects in 

space and time he would deny that the world is identical with God. Only when it 

is seen that the world is a spiritual organism can it be said that it is identical with 
God” (J. Watson, Interpretation of Heti(j^\oii,s Experience ^ i, pp. ^32*3). 

“ The world is such stuff as ideas are made of. Thought possesses all things. But 
the world isn’t unreal. It extends infinitely beyond our private consciousness, because 
it is the w’orhl of an universal mind ” (llo^ce, The Spirit of Modern PliiUmopInj , p. 3B0). 

The following passage, if not by a thoroughgoing Hegelian, shows the influence of 
latter-day absolute idealism : ” [Ood’sJ imnianeiii’e in creation LjhJ analogous to our 
presence in our works; w^th the obvious difference, of course, that we finite beings who 
die and pass away can only be impersonally present in our works; whereas He must 
be conceived as ever present to sustain and animate the universe, which thus becomes 
a living manifestation of Himseil; no mere machine, or book, or picture, but a peipe- 
tually sounding voice ” (J. K, Ilhugworth, The Divine Immanence, p. 73). 

^ ** Contingent things exist, but their being has the value merely of possibility; 

they...... simply have hypothetical existence TJiey are the essential condition of 

absolute necessity ” (Hegel, Philosophy of Religion, II, p. 146). ” If tJjc finite exists, 

the Infinite exists too Being which is characterised as finite ^Kisscsses tins characteris- 

tic only in the sense that it cannot exist independently in relation to the Infinite, but 

is, on the contrary, ideal merely, a moment of the Infinite It is just the fact that 

the finite world is merely a manifestation or apiieurance whicii constitutes the absolute 

power of the Infinite ” {ibid, Vol. Ill, p. 260), ” Bmite knowledge LhasJ no way 

of passing from the finite to the Infinite, nor from the contingent to the Absolutely 
necessary, nor (from effects to an absolutely first non-finite cause... If it is agreed that 
Spirit does actually make this transition, then the fact of this transition is not a fact 
of knowledge, but of Spirit in general, and in a definite sense of faith.... This elevation 
to God, whether seen in feeling or in faith... takes i>lace in the inmost part of Spirit, 
in the region of Thought. Religion... has its centre and the root of its movement in 
thought ” (ibid, Vol. HI, pp. 291-2, 295). 

“ The assertion that God causes any particular phenomenon ‘ is not exactly false, 
but turns out on strict analysis to be unmeaning,’ for in whatever sense he is the cause 
of any one phenomenon he is the cause of all ” (Nettleship in Green’s m, p. ci, 

quoting p. 264). 

“ The lowest stage of thinking supposes that its objects are all independent one of 
another.... To it things seem to exist apart from relations.... This first stage of thinking* 
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is wherever reality is; this is the divine omnipresence. “ If a 
spiritual principle is recognized in the universe/’ says Eitchie, 
“ it must be recognized everywhere.”* 

There is no great nor small 
To the Soul that maketh all, 

And where it cometh, all things ore ; 

And it cometh everywhere.*’ 

Blessed are they who have eyes to see, ’ ’ writes Oxenham ; 

“ They shall find God everywhere. 

They shall see Him where others see stones.’* 

Absolute idealism is the sight-cleansing medicine which will enable 
everyone to see God everywhere. As in Tagore’s translation of 
the Songs of Kabir : 

“ The creature is in Brahma, and Brahma is in the creature; they 
are ever distinct, yet over united. 

Ho himself is the tree, the seed, and the germ, 

He himself is the flower, the fruit and the shade, 

He himself is the sun, the light, and the lighted. 

He himself is Brahma, creature, and Maya. 

He himself is the manifold form, the infinite>.spaco ; 

He is the breath, the word, and the meaning. 

He himself is the limit and the limitless, and beyond both the 
limited and the limitless is He, the Pure Being. 

He is the Immanent Mind in Brahma and in the universe.” 

Generally speaking, the Hegelians are at pains to distin- 
guish their idealistic theory of nature from pantheism. t They 


nearest allied to sense-perception, supposes that things are the essential elements of all 
being. The second stage of thought, which we may call the under standing,... regards 
relations as essential. It deals with the category of relativity.... Relativity presupposes 
self-relation. Self-relation is the category of the reason, just as relativity is the category 
of the understanding, or non-relativity (atomism) the category of sens e-perception.., Benee- 
perception is atheistic... the understanding is pantheistic,.. the reason is theistic ” (W. T. 
Harris, Psychologic Foundations of Education, pp. 32-6. “ The idea of causality followed 
out into the conception of self-activity and self -determination... arrives at theism.” (W. T. 
Harris, Introd, to the Study of Philos. ^ p. 32). 

* Darwinism and Politics, 2nd edn., p. 116. 

f “ Spirit is not substance only, but is also self-determined as Subject. Those who 
say that speculative philosophy is Pantheism, generally know nothing of this distinction.... 
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are willing to say that from an ultimate point of view God is the 
only reality, but they are not willing to say that nature as com- 
monly understood is God. In fact, absolute idealism is presented 
as the higher synthesis in contrast with both the dualistic tran- 
scendence characteristic of deism and the distinctionless identity^ 
involved in pantheism. 


If it be said, God is all this here, this paper, etc., then that certainly is Pantheism 

Pantheism of this kind is not to be found in any religion It has never occurred to 

any man to say, all is God — that is, things in their individuality or contingency — much 
less has it been maintained in any philosophy ” (Hegel, Phil, of Religion^ I, pp. %, 

97; cf. Ill, pp. 318, 319). ' The definition according to which Spirit is unity with 

itself, and comprises the world as something ideal within itself, is called Pantheism, 

or more precisely the Pantheism of Spiritualism But it is precisely the fundamental 

characteristic of Spirit that it is differentiation and positing of the difference ; and that 

is the very creation which those "who bring the charge of Pantheism always want to have. 
The next thing indeed is that the sepiaration does not remain permanent but is annulled; 
for otherwise we would find ourselves in dualism and Manichaeism " (ibid, Vol. I, 
p. 836). 

“ The world is a system of thought To that extent, this view is pantheistic; for 

the world is seen as the thought of God, and 50 God. But in the same way all ordinary 
views are pantheistic, foi^to each of them, name itself as it may, the world is the work 
of God, and so God; as the work of God, it is the product of his thought, the product 
of himself, and so himself ” (Stirling, The Secret of Hegel, pp. 86, 87). 

“ Can we include in one system of the universe a Gcd who is infinite and absolute, 
and a world in which reality is ascribed to nature, and freedom and individuality to man? 
Pantheism solves the problem but solves it only too easily. It reaches the unity we 
are in quest of by the simple expedient of annulling the element of difference, or reducing 
it to a phantom of the imagination ** (J, Caird, Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, Vol. 
I, p. 114). “ What Pantheism gains by the sacrifice of individuality and responsibility in 
man, by depriving the finite world of reality and reducing nature, man and God, to a 
blank colorless identity, a true philosophy attains in another and deeper way. It gives 
us a principle in the light of which we can see that God is all in all, wn'thout denying 
reality to the finite world and to every individual human spirit, or without denying it, 
except in so far as it involves a life apart from God {Introd. to the Phil, of Rel., 
p. 321). 

“ A pantheistic system, which loses- the subject in the Absolute, cannot explain how 
that subject should apprehend the substance of which it is but a transitory mode, nor, on 
the other hand, can it explain why the substance should manifest itself in and to a 
subject ” (E. Caird, Essays in Lit. and Phil, p. 516). “ Constructive idealism and 

pantheism both assert that the world can have no reality apart from God, and therefore 

that the finite as such has no existence. But Pantheism conceives of the divine os 

equally manifested in nature and in mind ” (Watson, Philosophical Basis of Religion 
p. 444). 

” Reflection discovers that extension in space and sequence in time involve mutual 
dependence throughout the universe. At this styge of thought he has left atheism and 
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Absolute idealism makes short work of the traditional notion 
of miracle. Historical science, while looking for natural explana- 
tions of well accredited events, may feel obliged to leave the ques- 
tion of the possibility of miracles in uncertainty. But speculative 
idealism, as a form of rationalism, claims to arrive at certainty. 
“ The real is rational that is what makes it a knowable system. 
The laws of natural causation are the laws of Reason immanent 
throughout the universe. We cannot know anything beyond the 
immediately given to be real, save as we are able to fit it in, with 
what is given, as a part of a rational system. Evidence of the 
activity of God, the Absolutely Rational Mind and Will, is not to 
be found in disorder but in order. 

“ One asked for a sign from God; and day by day 
The sun rose in pearl, in scarlet set, 

Each night the stars appeared in bright array, 

Each morn the thirsting grass with dew was wet. 

" The com failed not its harvest, nor the vine. 

And yet he saw no sign.*'* 

airived at pantheiBm ’* (Harris, Jnt. to the Study of Phihy p. 82). *' The understanding 
is pantheistic; it finds everything finite and relative, and dependent on an absolute that 
transcends all qualities and attributes ** {Psychologic Foundations of Educaiiont p. 86). 
“ The idea of causality followed out into the conception of self-activity and self-deter- 
mination corrects the pantheistic result and arrives at theism " (Znt. to the Study of 
Phil, p. 32). 

The conception of God as an Absolute Experience undertakes... to be distinctly 

theietic, and not pantheistic. It is not the conception of any Unconscious Beality, into 
which finite beings are absorbed; nor of a Universal Substance, in whose law our ethical 
independence is lost; nor of an Ineffable Mystery, which we can only silently adore ” 
(Boyce, The Conception of Ood, pp. 48, 49-60). 

“ Is the doctrine of Grod. immanent in nature and man pantheistic? So it would 
appear to be, as immanence has hitherto been under stood... God immanent as Being and 
Thinking is... implicit Pantheism, But what shall we say of God as immanent Though!? 
Thinking eternal is continuous, never-failing Ground of all, but the resultant Thought 
has claims of its own. Such immanence is not Pantheism. It may appear so to minds 
which cannot conceive the separation of Being-thinking from its fulfilled Thought ** (8. S. 
Xjaurie, Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta, pp. 235-6; c/. Synihetica, H, p. 67). 

“ Spirit which is merely immanent in matter, without also transcending it, cannot 

be spirit at all.** “ Pantheism, the belief that God is merely immanent in matter 

is really indistinguishable from materialism ; it is merely materialism grown sentimental ” 
(J. B. Illingworth, Divine Immanence, p, 69). 

* Victor Starbuck, ** The Seekers.” 
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Indeed if the world be not a rational system, we are without proof 
of the existence of God. Absolute Beason, so far from being an 
explanation of the unknown, the irrational, is the explanation of 
the rational and the known. Science traces out the rational order 
of the world ; the scientist shows us what God is doing and how 
he does it ; he thinks God’s thoughts after him. All nature is one 
universal and prolonged rational thought and deed. The super- 
natural in the sense of a violation of the systematic unity of the 
universe is, from any point of view, unprovable. The empiricist 
Hiune thought it incredible. To the rationalist, Spinoza for 
instance, it is absurd, impossible.* In this, as in so many other 
respects, Hegelianism is a post-Kantian Spinozism. As Absolute 

* “ Tho essential standpoint of reason in the matter of miracles is that the truth 
of the Spiritual cannot be attested in an outward way ” (Hegel, Philosophy of 
Religion^ II, p. 338). “ Miracles, if they are to attest the truth of anything, must first 

be attested themselves. But what has to be attested by them is the Idea which has 
no need of them, and because of this has no need to attest t/tew.,.. Miracles are... an 
interference with the course and the eternal faws of Nature. But the truth is that it 
is Spirit which is this Miracle, this absolute interference ” {ihidy III, p. 119). 

“A ‘ supernatural event ’ would be something which contradicted the conditions 

under, which alone a thing can be an ‘ event * ; it w^ould be something which purported 
to be an element in a continuous order and yet at the same time to break tho continuity 
of the order,... and as long as the truth of religion is supposed to depend upon super- 
natural events, science is right in pronouncing it a fiction and in identifying faith with 
unreason ” (Nettleship, in Green’s Works, HI, p. xcviii). 

“ With the advancing spiritual Jjfe of the world, men are led more and more to 
seek their proofs of God and of divine action, not in sudden and unaccountable marvels 
or capricious displays of supernatural power, but in the manifestations of wisdom and 
beneficence in intelligible relations and sequences ; and both the intelligence and the 
moral sense recoil from ascribing to the object of supreme reverence in its dealing with 
human souls the uncertainty and capricious action, not to say the arbitrary favouritism, 
of an irresponsible potentate ” (J. Caird, University Sermons, p. 73). 

“ No longer is it possible, as it once was, to intercalate the ideal, the divine, aa 
it were surreptitiously, as one existence in a world otherwise secular and natural. Under 
the acknowledged reign of law, the world is a connected drama in which there is no 
place for episodes ” (E. Caird, Hegel, p, 115). 

“ Miracles even if they were verified are quite irrelevant to a religious truth.... I 
think only those can consistently believe in miracles having happened, who believe that 
they can happen now ” (D. G. Eitchie, Philosophical Studies, p. 59). 

“ In dealing... with the claim of Christianity to be a supernatural system, we prefer 
to keep to the popular, scriptural, and unevasive definition of the miracle, as a suspension 
of the laws of nature, or, better still, as an autocratic act of divine power, regardless of 
these laws, and independent of the use of means. Of any alleged event of this kind 
we deny the possibility.” ” In adopting the anti-supernatural theory of the universe, 

13 
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Beason is immanent in all Nature, so it is, from the point of view 
at which we have arrived, throughout the whole course of history. 
The Eternal Will of Divine Eeason is making actual in time what 
ought to be, or in other words what eternally is. Not only the 
history of human thought but every event in the historical process 
also fits into a dialectic of reason. If we cannot say, whatever 
is is best, we can at least be sure that every day in every way the 
world is becoming better and better. Of course the negative phases 
of the process are not always in themselves better than the positive 
phases they have displaced ; as in the repairing of a road, things 
often must be made worse in order to be made better. But it is 
always to the higher synthesis we must look in order to read the 
true meaning of the whole. Taken in its context, all that happens 
is providential, divinely purposed. All is determined in accord- 
ance with the rational law, but at the same time all fits into a 
single teleological system. Even disasters are means to the 
absolute End — ^the evolution, not in nature alone but more 
especially in history, of the Divine Idea.* 

the writer must not be understood as questioning that a divine power moves in all nature 
and in all history, but only as denying that such a power moves in a sphere beyond and 
outside of nature. Granting that there is a supernatural element common to all pheno- 
mena, he denies that in any phenomena whatever, physical or spiritual, there is such an 
element over and above what is common to all alike; or that there are certain classes of 
phenomena, which are supernatural in a sense and to a degree which other classes are 
not. Further, in denying the specially supernatural character of Christianity, he is far 
from denying the existence of a great mystery in its genesis and constitution. ‘ Geheim- 
nisse sind noch keine Wunder * ” (M^illiam Mackintosh, The Natural History of the 
Christian Religion, pp. 32, 7-8). 

“ Naturalism involves the negation of creative interference in nature and of miracle 
in history.... In the revival of idealist philosophy. . .the spiritual is resolved and at the 
same time naturalism is given its full swing.... To natural law is conceded all that it 
can possibly demand.. ..But the spiritual is not surrendered. It is always to be discovered 
at the highest point of view. The supernatural only has perished. No longer are we to 
seek for interferences in nature or miracles in history.... If there be miracle it is the 
miracle of the whole.... In truth, the idealism which is now in the ascendant is simply 
a translated naturalism. . .Miracle becomes not improbable, but impossible. For the 
imperfect induction by which naturalism renders the supernatural ’ unlikely, idealism 
substitutes an iron deduction which renders it impossible ” (0. F. D’Arcy, Idealism and 
Theology t pp. 52-54). 

* ** The only thought which Philosophy brings with it to the contemplation of History, 
is thf simple conception of Reason ; that Eeason is the Sovereign of the World ; that the 
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The Hegelian philosophy of history and divine providence is 
based upon its doctrine of the immanence of God, that is, of 
Absolute Beason or Spirit, in man. Man, from this point of view, 
is essentially Thought. All we over do is to think ; the universe 
does the rest. Our bodies are not part of us ; they belong to the 
physical world. The part of our action which is really ours is 
not the behaviour of our body, but our conscious identification of 
ourselves with an ideal end. Moreover, man is essentially Beason, 
rational Thought. He is not, at any stage of his historical exist- 

history of the world, therefore, presents mb with a rational process.... On the one hand, 
Keason is the substance of the Universe; viz.y that by which and in which all reality 
has its being and subsistence. On the other hand it is the Infinite Energy of the 
Universe; since reason is not so powerless as to be incapable of producing anything but 
a mere ideal, a mere intention — having its place outside neality, nobody knows where ; 
something separate and abstract, in the heads of cert.ain human beings. It is the infinite 
complex of things ^ their entire Essence and Truth...* Keason ’...reveals itself in the 
World, and... in that World nothing else is revealed but this and its honour and glory.... If 
the clear idea of Keason is not already deveflpped in our minds, in beginning the study 
of Universal History, we should at least liavo the firm, unconquerable faith that Keason 
does exist there ; and thatstlie World of intelligence and conscious volition is not abandoned 
to chance.... Yet I am not obliged to make any such preliminary demand upon your faith.... 
The result of the investigation... happens to be known to me, because I have traversed the 
entire, field. It is only an inference from the history of the World, that its development 
has been a rational process; that the history in question has constituted the rational 
necessary course of the World- Spirit — that Spirit whose nature is always one and the 
same, but which unfolds tlius its one nature in the phenomena of the World’s existence.... 
This idea — that Keason directs the World... [appears] in the form of the religious truth, 
that the world is not abandoned to chance and external contingent causes, but that a 
Providence controls it.... A Providence (that of God) presides over the events of the 
World.... Providence is Wisdom, endowed with infinite Power, which realises its 
aim, viz., the absolute rational design of the world.... The final cause of the world at 
large we allege to be the consciousness of its own freedom on the part of Spirit, and 
ipso facto, the reality of that freedom ” (Hegel, Philosophy of History, English transla- 
tion by Sibree, pp. 9, 10,. 11, 13, 20; cf. Stirling, The Secret of Hegel, 1898, pp. 94-98). 

“ God... can only be called the Moral Governor of the world, in the sense that by 
the essential nature of the world, and especially of man as the highest finite agent in 
it, the good must realize itself through the construction of society.... In other words, 
God is immanent in the conscience of man, and only as so immanent can he be called 
the Moral Governor of the world.... It is no doubt true that good must and does prevail 
over evil, and that it is vain for man to war against the inevitable tendency toward 
good ; but it is not true that this invincible progress of goodness is independent of the 
free volition of man.... God works, not upon man, but in him. No good is achieved without 
a fierce struggle, and this struggle is due to man’s unconquerable rationality, and to the 
corresponding rationality in the nature of things *' (Watson, Interpretation of Religious 
Experience, U, pp. 141| 142). « 
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ence, perfectly rational ; but in so far as be has realized in time 
what he eternally is in Ideal (or in other words, in so far as he 
truly and positively is), he is rational. A materialist has said, 
“ Man is what he eats ” (Der Mensch ist was er isst). In a 
materialistic sense this is true of the body, but in a different and 
deeper sense it is true of his innermost self. In essence man is 
Spirit, Keason, Truth, Thought, and he must be fed with the 
Bread of Life, that is. Truth; it will make him, in his actual 
temporal existence, ever more fully what he eternally is in the 
realm of the Absolute Idea. 

The mutual relation of God and man is determined by this 
circumstance that man is in incompleteness what God is in ideal 
completeness. Man, is essentially spirit, reason; God is Absolute 
Reason, Absolute Spirit. Man’s life, as we know it, is limited in 
space and time ; the Absolute is not limited. Eliminate space and 
time and numerical distinctions disappear. Man’s true self, then, 
apart from the limitations of space and time, is God. Even here 
and now “ closer is he than breathing, neafer than hands and 
feet.” Wc are finite and partial self-expressions of the Absolute, 
the one and only Reality. Unlike impersonal things which are 
mere ideas, objects of the Divine Mind, we participate in the self- 
hood of the Divine Subject. We are not independent of God. In 
common with all animals, our bodies are dependent on God ; but 
as persons we are independent, not of God, but in God. In so far 
as man truly is — and that means in so far as he truly acts, thinks 
rationally — he is what the immanence of the Absolute makes him. 
He can say, ‘‘ By the grace of God I am what I am,” and even, 
” The Father and I are one.” What applies to one applies to all. 
In the words of Sri Ananda Acharya, “ Though all men have 
different faces, different minds, this is my faith : one heart moves 
them aU.”* 


* “ Truth, aware of what it is, is mind (spirit) ” (Hegel, Philosophy of Mind 
[Wallace’s translation], p. 58). “ Man... always remains good, viewed in accordance with 
his notion or conception ” (Philosophy of Religion, III, p. 49). 

“ In the growth of our experience... an animal organism... gradually becomes the 
vehic^ of an eternally complete consciousness. What we call our mental history is not 
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Eeligion, for the absolute idealist, is a normal expression of 
the rational nature of man. It is fife in the Absolute, and having 
the Absolute in the life. It is being indwelt by the Divine Spirit, 
the Logos. It is the rational or divine in man recognizing and 
seeking to realize further its true destiny in union with the Absolute 
Eeason or Spirit from which it has come and of which it is a part. 


a history of this consciousness, wliich in itself can have no history, but a history of the 
process by which the animal organism becomes its vehicle.” ” The attainment of 
knowledge is only explicable as a reproduction of itself, in the human soul, by the conscious- 
ness for which the cosmos of related facts exists — a reproduction itself, in which it uses 
the sentient life of the soul as its orgnn ” (T. H. (Irecn, Prolegomena to Ethics, sections 
G7, 71; cj. sections 05-70). ” To know God we must be God. The unifying principle of 
tho world is indeed in us; it is our self ” (Green, Works, HI, p, 145; cf, ji. 146, quoted 
in note, p. 88 above). ‘‘ The ‘ possible self is God, and... in our identity with it lies the 
true unity with God.... That which from the point of view given by our ignorance and want 
is merely possible, from a truer point of view is actual.... That in virtue of which I am 
I... is that in virtue of which I am one with God.... God is identical with the self of 
every man in the sense of being the realisation of its determinate possibilities, the com- 
pletion of that which, as merely in it, is inbomplete and therefore unreal ;... in being 
conscious of himself man is conscious of God, and thus knows tliai God is, but knows 
what lie is' only so far as ho knows what he himself really is ” {ibid, pp. 224, 226, 227). 
” Every man has God in Jam ” (Nettleship on Green’s view, in Green’s Works ^ III, pp. 
c, xciv). 

‘‘ Strictly speaking, it is not we that think, but the universal reason that thinks in 
us ” (J. Caird, Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, p. 149). 

” It becomes possible to think of man as ‘ a partaker in tlie divine nature,* and, 
therefore, as a self-conscious and self-deierinining spirit, without gifting him with an 
absolute individuality, wliich would cuh him off from all union and communion with his 
fellow-creatures and with God ” (E. t»aird. Evolution of Religion, II, p. 84). ” A 
universal religion, built upon the idea of the unity of man with God... contains a kernel 
which is essentially rational and which cannot but gain greater and greater importance the 
more man’s spiritual life is developed ” {Evolution of Theology, I, p. 23). ” The true 

self of man is the ideal seif, and the ideal self is God ” (Watson, Interpretation of Rel. 

Exp,, I, p. 332); cf, S, S. Laurie, Metaphysica Nova et Vetustaf pp, 235-6). 

” If God is immanent in nature. He must also be immanent in man since man is 

a part of nature ” (J. E. Illingworth, Divine Immanence, p. 74). ” Everyone believes 
in God if he believes in his own existence.” ” The ultimate Self of the universe is God.... 
Where is the dividing line between our being and God’s? There is no dividing line except 
from our side.... My God is my deeper Self, and yours too.” ” Jesus was God, but so are 
we.... We are one with God in so far as our lives express the same thing [Divine Love] ” 
(B. J. Campbell, The New Theology, pp. 17, 34-5, 94; cf. C. S. Patton, in ” The New 
Theism,” Hihhert Journal, Jan. 1907, p. 362 : ” God is in humanity, and... humanity is 
a part of God ”). 

” You in one sense, ...never do or can get beyond your own ideas, nor ought you to 
wish to do BO, because in truth all those other minds that constitute your outer and real 
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Keligion is a seeking, and at its best a progressive realizing, of 
rational wholeness of life. The more truly rational any man is, 
the more moral he will be, and the more rational and moral he is, 
the more religious he will be ; the more he is whole, the more he 
will be holy. The “ all-round man” will be characterized by 
insight into Eeality (God) and into his own relation to that 
Keality, by depth of feeling under rational control, and by action 
for the realization of rational ideals. Man will be religious as long 
as he is rational, that is, as long as he really is. Religion is not 
due to be superseded with the progress of the race. It cannot be 
rationalized out of existence. So long as he is truly rational, man 
will be incurably religious.* 

world are in essence one your own self. This whole world of ideas is essentially 

one world, and so it is essentially the world of one self and That art thou ” (J. Eoyce, 
The Spirit of Modern Philosophy t p. 368). “To an infinite collection of objects.. .the 
axiom that the part cannot be equal to the whole does not api)Iy....The individual Self... 
may be conceived then as a Part equal to the Whole, and finally united, as such equal, 
to the Wliole wherein it dwells “ (The World and the Individual^ Volume II, pp. 449, 
462). “ All assertions about truth [imply] that the world r^f truth... is a world of 

experience whose type of consciousness is higher m its level than is the type of our 
human minds, but whose life is such that our life belongs as part to this living whole “ 
(Philosophy of Loyalty^ p. 813). 

* “ Eeligion...is the union of [the] idea which we call God with the conscious subject ’’ 
(Hegel, Philosophy of Religion, IT, p. 330). “ [The] elevation of the soul to God is, 
speaking generally, that fact in the history of the human spirit which we call religion “ 
(Ihid, III, p. 229). “ lieligion is not consciousness of this or that truth in individual 

objects, but of the absolute truth, of truth as the Universal, the .^11-comprehending, outside 
of which there lies nothing at all ’’ (Ihid, I, p. 22). “ Eeligion is the Divine Spirit’s 
knowledge of itself through the mediation of finite spirit. .. .Absolute Spirit in its oonscious- 
ness is knowledge of itself. If it has knowledge of what is other than itself, it then 
ceases to be Absolute Spirit “ (Ihid, I, p. 206). “ We defined religion as being 

in the stricter sense the self-consciousness of God ’’ (Ihid, II, p. 327). “ No man is so 
utterly ruined, so lost, and so bad, nor can we regard anyone as being so wretched that 
he has no religion whatever in him ’’ (Ihid, I, p. 6). 

“ Eeligion is more than morality. In the religiods consciousness we find the belief, 
however vague and indistinct, in an object, a not-myself; an object, further, which it 
real. An ideal which is not real, which is only in our heads, cannot be the object of 
religion : and in particular the ideal self, as the * is to be ’ which is real only so far as 
we put it forth by our wills... is not a real object, and so not the object for religion. 
Hence, because it is unreal, the ideal of personal morality is not enough "for religion.... 
For the religious consciousness that object is real.... We find in the religious consciousness 
the ideal self considered as realized and real. The ideal self, which in morality is to be, 
is here the real ideal which truly is “ (F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, 1876, pp. 282, 286). 

“ Eeligion is simply the return of the finite consciousnessi into union with the infinite, 
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The heart of true prayer is aspiration after rationality of 
thought and life, and all such aspiration is implicit prayer. True 
prayer will surely be answered, for the Universe is rational and 
the will to be rational is in harmony with the deepest nature of 
things. True prayer is divinely inspired ; it is the divine Eeason 

the reconciliation of the human spirit with the Divine ” (J. Caird, Introduction to the 

Philosophy of Religion^ p. 48). “ From the human side religion [is»] the surrender of 

the soul to God ; [from] the Divine, the life of God in the soul ** {Ibid, p. 280). 

“ Beligion is the sphere in which the contradiction between the ideal and the actual has 
vanished, in which the infinite ideal is no longer a forever distant goal, but a realised 
end... Whilst the ideal of morality is only progressively realised, the ideal of religion 
is realised hero and now, in... the identification of the finite with a life which is eternally 
realised ” (Ibid, pp. 281, 284). “ Religion is the absolute self -surrender of the soul 

to God. It means the giving up or annulling of the private, particular self, of every 
interest or satisfaction that belongs to me as this particular individuality, and the blend- 
ing or identification of my will, and potentially of my whole life and being, with the will 
of the Infinite ” {Fundamental Ideas of Christianity , I, p. 193). 

“ A man’s religion is the expression of his ultimate attitude to the universe, the 
summed-up meaning and purport of his whole consciousness of things ** (E. Caird, 

Evolution of Religion, I, p. 30). “ Religioi^ [is] always the more or less developed 

consciousness of that infinite unity which is beyond all the divisions of the finite, parti- 
cularly the division of subject and object ” {Ibid, p. 82). ** The consciousness of the 

identity of that which is realising itself within and without us turns morality into 

religion ” {Essays on Literature and Philosophy, p. 632). “ The religious consciousness, 

in its essential meaning, is the consciousness of a Being who embraces all our life 

who lifts us above ourselves and binds our limited and transitory existence to the eternal.’* 

“ A universal religion, built upon the idea of the unity of man and God contains a 

kernel which is essentially rational ” (Evolution of Theology, I, pp. 23, 82). 

“ What is religion? ‘ The feeling of dependence.* Hegel said that is the religion 
of a beast. Rather is it the feeling of union. In ordinary knowledge... we are limited to 
particulars. When we know God we return to the unity of thought and being. . .Religion 
is the sense of communion with all men through God, that is, through the highest or 
ideal good *’ (D. G. Ritchie, Philosophical Studies, pp. 251-2). 

“ To view even the selfhood that passes away, even the deeds of the hour, as a 
service to God, and to regard the life of our most fragmentary selfhood as the divine life 
taking on human form, — this is of the deepest essence of religion ** (Royce, The World 
and the Individual, II, p. 429). 

When two or three are gathered together, cooperating for a social good, there is 
the Divine Spirit in the midst of them ” (Bosanquet, Essays and Addresses, 1891, p. 121). 

** The difference between morality and religion seems to be that in morality wc know 

that the good purpose is real, in religion we believe that nothing else is real *’ (Ibid, 
■p. 126; c/. p. 124). “ We are spirits and our life is one with that of the Spirit which 

is the whole and the good. Then, surely, we are eternal ; and your religion gives you 
this conviction.** “ Beligion... only requires us to rise above the appearance and keep our 
unhesitating grasp on the reality which is wholly good ’* (What Religion Is, pp. 26, 42). 

Spiritual religion is the conscious union of man with God... Just in proportion as 
we see and reverence the mysterious depths of our own nature, shall we rise in 
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in ns willing God’s will, that is, willing the absolutely rational 
Ideal. It is not begging for a miraculous interruption of the 
natural order ; we might as well pray that what has already 
happened may not have happened as that future effects of present 
causes may not follow. Prayer is not our changing God’s mind, 
but God’s changing our minds ; taken with its necessary conse- 
quences, therefore, true prayer is its own answer. Thus the 
prayer for divine guidance finds its answer in the guidance to 
right action which comes through the rational, that is, the 
intelligent and well-informed good will.* 

In its cruder and less rational forms, religion seeks the divine, 
the holy, in particular things, in the peculiar, the mysterious, the 
unknown and unknowable. As it becomes more rational, it finds 
God in the whole of Reality as unified in the deeper, rational Self. 
Its God is Brahman, and Brahman is atman. It tends thus to con- 
firm as essentially true the characteristic intuition of mysticism 

For outward God he findeth not 
Who finds not God within 

Then go not thou in search of Him 
But to thyself repair; 

Wait thou within the silence dim 

And thou shalt find Him there.”! 

worship of the Eternal Spirit who is its sonroe and ground '* (J. G. Schurman, 

Agnosticism and Religion^ p, 166). 

Faith is, in fact, nothing but the name for.*. the doctrine that by recognizing 
yourself as already perfect in the perfect Absolute you become perfect ” (A. E. Taylor, 
The Problem of Conduct, 1901, p. 438). 

* “ So long as our prayers express the effort after a higher life, recognised as 
proceeding from, and only to be satisfied by the grace of God, the theological formulae 
in which they are clothed are of little importance.’* ** Look not for an external answer 
to your prayer. Your prayer will be its own answer, even as virtuous action is its own 
reward. Prayer indeed, if of the right sort, is already incipient action; or more 
properly, it is moral action which has not yet made its outward sign ’* (T. H. Green, 
Works, m, pp. 273, 274-6). “ Even when we pray that evils may cease, it is, if .our 
prayer be the prayer of faith, because in spirit we realise that they have already ceased, 
because we are in a sphOTe in which we discern the nothingness of all that is not God : 
even when we pray that new blessing may be communicated to us, it is because we 

realise that already all things are ours. Our prayer for spiritual improvement is 

efficacious, just because of... the conviction that we are already perfect, even as our Father 
in heaven is perfect ** (J, Oaird, Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, pp. 288-9). 
f F. I/. Hosmer, “ The Indwelling God.** 


S' n 
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“ The soul finds God in its own depths ' ’ (Kuysbroeck) ; this is the 
united testimony of the mystics. Indeed the principal difference 
between the absolute idealist and the mystic seems to be that the 
one seeks through rational thought what the other claims to reach 
through feeling. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that we 
find absolute idealism, particularly in these last days, appealing 
to mystical religious experience as containing empirical verification 
for the theories which it has speculatively evolved. And whatever 
may be thought of this argument, it is a remarkable fact that the 
pronounced mystics who have been free enough from traditionalism 
to express freely the suggestions of mystical experience do agree 
in their theology in many fundamental respects with the religious 
doctrines of absolute idealism.* 

What has been said of the relation of man to God brings up 
the question of the moral freedom of man. Here the Hegelian 
doctrine is offered as a higher synthesis, in which the contradiction 
between man’s moral consciousness of freedom and the scientific 
principle of determinism is transcended in the concept of rational 
self-determinism. Whatever is, is intelligible ; but events not 

* This point of view is represented by W. E. Hocking, in The Meaning of God in 
Human Experience. “ Idealism is unfinished, not having found its way to worship.... 
TJie mystic finds the absolute in immediate experience ” (Hocking, Meaning of God, pp. 
xi, xix). What may have been a seed-thought in Professor Hocking ’s fertile mind is 
this remark in Koyce’s The Conception of God, p. 48 : “ It is lo the rich experience of 
Christian mysticism that the historical honour belongs of having bridged the gulf that 
seemed to separate, and that to many minds still separates, the God of practical faith 
from the God of philosophical definition.” Stirling, in his Philosophy and Theology 
(p. 320), had called attention to this relationship. ” Meister Eckhart,” he says, ” leaves 
nothing for Hegel. ‘ The eye,’ he cries, ‘ with which God sees me is the eye with which 
I see Him; my eye and His eye are one.’ ” Several other writers, each in his own way, 
have called attention to the value of religious experience, and particularly of religious 
mysticism, as confirming the validity of an idealistic theory of reality. For example, 
G. J. Blewett holds that ‘‘ the centre of reality for the religious heart is the centre of 
reality for the reason also.... In a gospel which builds itself upon the idea of an eternal 
Son of God who became the Son of Man, and is the centre, the organizing principle of 
the whole scheme of human history...! think we have the synthesis, the whole of truth, 
of which man’s perpetual spirit of Enlightenment on the one side and his perpetual 
Mysticism on the other, are the sundered and shattered fragments ” {The Christian 
View of the World, 1912, pp. 330 , 342). Compare also C. C. J. Webb’5 God and 
Personality, p. 259; Divine Personality and Human Life, p. 187; and article* “God 
and the World,” in Journal of Philosophical Studies, 1927, p. 297. 

14 
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completely determined by causes would not be completely intelli- 
gible, and so must be rejected as unreal. The “ free ” act is just 
as explicable in terms of circumstances, character and motive as 
is any event, organic or inorganic, in terms of its antecedent 
conditions. There is this difference, however, that some acts are 
motivated by rational ideas and ideals, and such acts, being per- 
formed in participation in that Absolute Eeason or Spirit upon 
which all things and persons depend, partake of the self-determined 
freedom of that Absolute which is never determined except by 
itself. In so far as man truly is, that is, in so far as he is rational, 
he determines his acts, or what is the same tiling, he is determined 
by God from within his own self. It is only in so far as he is an 
animal that he is determined ah extra and so is not free. In so 
far as a man is determined by irrational passion instead of by 
rational action, he is like other animals, a mere thing “ rolled 
round in earth’s diurnal course, with rocks and stones and trees.’’ 
But in so far as he is rational, thoughtful, active, his life sub- 
serves an end immanent in his ideal, his true self. Liberty is 
power to realize my ideal ; but unless my ideal is rational, it cannot 
be realized. True liberty is found only under law, the law of 
reason.* 

“ That man is free whom the truth makes free, 

And all are slaves beside.” 

* “ Beason is Thought conditioning itself with perfect freedom ” (Hegel, Philosophy 
of History, translated by Bibrec, p, 13). “ Freedom is a fundamental phase of will, as 

weight is of bodies That which is heavy is the body; that which is free isi the will 

The will is a special way of thinking; it is thought translating itself into the reality 

Man has no will without intelligence Man cannot use his theoretic faculty without will, 

for in thinking we are active ” {Philosophy of Right, Hyde’s translation, Sec. 4, addition). 
“ Ordinary man believes that he is free when he is allowed to act capriciously, but 

precisely in caprice it is inherent that he is not free. When I will the rational, I 

act according to the conception of ethical observance in general The rational is the 

highway on which every one travels, and no one is specially marked. When, a great artist 

finishes a work wc say : ‘ It must be so ’ ” {Ibid, Sec. 15, addition). “ Morality is a 

definite realization of freedom ” {Ibid, Sec. 30, note). “ Freedom is quite as much 

actuality and necessity as it is subjective will. The idea here is its absolutely universal 
existence, viz., ethical observance ” {Ibid, Sec. 33). “ Finally the will is made really 

and consciously identical with the.... universal will. Now in this movement is illustrated 

the conception of freedonj {ibid, Sec. 106, note). “ Freedom, the absolute will, the 
objective, and the circle of necessity, are all one principle ” {Ibid, Sec. 146). “ The mind 
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The ethics of absolute idealism is the ethics of rational self- 
realization. The moral law is the law of the realization, in the 
actual, temporal world, of the rational or ideal self, which from 
the absolute point of view, or in the Absolute, is eternally real. 
Rationality is tbe generic meaning of good and right. Work in 

wliich knows itself as free is the rational will ” (Philosophy of Mind, Wallace’s 

translation, See. 482). “ Liberty receives the form of neA^essity." “ This unity of 

l,he rational will with tlie single will constitutes the simple actuality of liberty ” 

(ihidy Secs. 484, 485). “ The natural will is not the will as it ought to be, for it 

ought to be free, and the will of passion is not .free Freedom has an essential character 

only when it wills the essential will and this will represents what is good, right, moral. 

Man is to become free by the way of education ” (Philosophy of Religion, I, p. 244). 

“ Man is related to a God in whom the human clement is itself affirmative and an 

essential characteristic. Man thus, as occupying such a relation to God, is free 

It is only the Moral, what is universal and rational, which is held to be in and for 
itself essential, and the freedom of self-consciousness consists of the essentiality of 
its true nature and its rationality ” (Ibid, II, p. 228). 

[Man’s] consciousness would not be what it is, as knowing but for the self- 

realization or reproduction in it... of an eternal consciousness, not existing in time but 
the condition of there being an order in time, n<5t an object of experience but the condition 
of there being an intelligent experience Tn virtue of his character as knowing, there- 
fore, w^e are entitled to say that man is a ‘ free cause ’ ” (Green, Prolegomena, Sec. 

74). “ When we transfer the term ‘ cause ’ from a relation betw'een one thing and 

another within the determined world to the relation between that world and the agent 

implied in its existence, wc must understand that the agent must act absolutely from 

itself in the action through wffiicb that world is — not, as does everything within the 

world, under determination by something else ” (Ibid, Sec. 70). “ The question 

in regard to the freedom of moral agents... is the question whether motives are 

of properly natural origin or can be rightly defended as natural phenomena ” (ibid. Bee. 

87). “To a will free in tlie sense of unmotived we can attach no meaning whatever 

The question as to the freedom of the will we take to be the question of tlie origin of 

[the] ‘ strongest motive ’ ’’ (Ibid, Sec. 97). “ When wc speak of the human self 

reacting upon circumstances taking a motive from them, what we mean [is] a 

certain reproduction of itself on tbe part of the eternal self-conscious subject of tJie w'orld ’’ 
(Ibid, Sec. 99). “ The Ego identifies itself with some desire, and sets itself to bring 

into real existence the ideal object of which the consciousness is involved in the desire. 
This constitutes an act of will; which is thus always free, not in the sense of being 
undetermined by a motive, but in the sense that the motive lies in the man himself, that 

he makes it and is aware of doing so, and hence imputes to himself the act which is 

nothing else than the expression of tlie motive ’’ (ibid. Sec. 102). “ The motive does 
indeed necessarily determine the act; it is the act on its inner side ’’ (Ibid, Sec. 105). 
“ That a man’s action is a joint result of his character and circumstances is true enough 
in a certain sense, and in that sense, is quite compatible with the assertion of human 

freedom It is so compatible, if a ‘ free cause ’ consisting in a subject which is its own 

object is recognized as making both character and circumstances what they are 

The character which makes circumstances has doubtless had its history; but the 
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the most rational way to realize the universally rational end, and 
you will be doing your duty. Hedonistic and Utilitarian ethics , 
are essentially fallacious. They reason in this way : Eight condu<^ 
brings happiness ; this conduct brings happiness ; therefore it is 
right. As against this, rational ethics reasons : The rational is 
right, and the right will be ultimately beneficial ; this conduct is 


history which tlms determines moral action has been a history of moral action, i.e.y of 
action in which the agent has been an object to himself, seeking to realize an idea of 
his own good which he is conscious of presenting to himself ” (/bid. Sec. 106). “ We 

may say that given the agent’s character and circumstances as they are at any time, 

the action * cannot help being done,’ if by that we merely mean that the action is as 
necessarily related to the character and circumstances as any event to the sum of its 

conditions. All results are necessary results ‘ Free-will ’ is either a name for you 

know not what, or it is included, is the essential factor, in character ” (ibid. Sec. 109). 

“ The self-determining consciousness as little admits of derivation from that which has 

or is it not, as life from that which has or is it not [So then] the earlier stage 

[of the human being’s conscious existence] will not account for tjj^^ latter unless 

it already involves the self-determining consciousness which carries freedom with it in 

all modes of its existence This self-consciousness is not derived from nature It 

has no origin Whatever begins or ends does so for it or^in relation to it ” (Ibid, 

See. 114). 

“ Absolute liberty of mflifference would be equivalent to absolute irresponsibility. 

The will of a man is nothing else than the self of the man or the man himself; 

it is that of which his whole life is the outcome. He is therefore free or self-determined, 
simply because his life and actions are the expression or realization of himself ” (J. 

Caird, Fundamental Ideas, II, pp. 65, 56). “ The necessity which is tlie pre-condition 
of our freedom is the manifestation of the very princijile which makes us free ” (E. 

Caird, Essays on Literature and Philosophy, p. 532). “ There is no experience except 

for an intelligent subject, and hence the determination of the known world by merely 
causal relations can only be a subordinate aspect in the determination of it as an intelli- 
gible system presupposing intelligence ” (Watson, Outline of Philosophy ^ p. 890). ^ 

“ Man is free just because he is capable of being determined by ideas or thouglits, 

and by external stimuli as hnown The element of thought is the condition of that 

freedom which is presupposed in all moral (responsible) action. In so far as his conduct 
is determined by the thinking of such ends as reason pronounces to be truly desirable, 
man is free in the higher sense — the sense in which freedom is not the presupposition 
but the end of moral action ” (Ritchie, Philosophical Studies, pp. 121, 122). “ The freedom 
which is implied in morality is not the mere negative or logical freedom of either — or, bttt 

the capacity which the individual self has of realizing the universal self Our will to 

do what is right is God’s will working in us ” (Ibid, p. 238). “ Real effective will is 

in its nature universal will The strongest individual is the most swayed by the 

universal reason We are not free against the universal will ” (ibid, p. 243). “ The 

defenders of free will have appealed to our consciousness of being free to choose between 
alternative courses of action; but on the basis of psychology the determinist has alwayfihw 
had the answer ready, that we can only think so when we have insufficiently analyzed ! 
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rational; therefore it is right and will be ultimately beneficial. 
This is logically sound. But to be sure of doing right we must 
be able to select the good end and the best means. For this we 
need both science and metaphysics. We must have rational 
knowledge of reality, if we would formulate the rational ideal f.ir 
conduct ; we must know the laws of nature, including human 
nature, and we must conform to these laws, if we would choose 
the best means to realize the rational Ideal as end. In all this, 
self-knowledge is most essential ; we must know the absolutely 

the phenomena. Our choice between alternatives can always, if wc know sufficient of 

tlie facts, be traced back to antecedent conditions m our character and circumstances 

Tliere can be no pfcnuinc defence (or, rather, explanation) of free will so lonpf as wo do 
not distinguish between the meanings of cause, between tbe sense in whicli an event is 

the cause of anotlier event and tbe sense in wbieli w® might talk of ‘ T ’ as being 

Ihe cause, i.e.^ responsible for my action. Tbe self is cause, not as one event in the 
series of natural events, but as present to all ihe events which form the scries of 
action^ for which I can bo considered responsible, and as constituting them not merely 
events but acts. The presence of consciousness, in oth<*r words the presenting to our- 
selves of possible results as ends tK> be attained, is the fact of free will, in the sense in 
which free will is the coiidition of morality. That man acts freely, the causes of whose 

acts are ideas and not mere animal impulses (Cf. Spinoza) In the sense in which 

freedom is the end of conduct, it is equivalent to the acting constantly in accordance with 
rational aims, aims conducive to general well-being ” (D. Cr. Ttitchie, Philosophical 
Studies, pp. 303-304). 

“ Your acts arc at once from the temporal point of view absolutely bound, and from 

the eternal point of view absolutely free You are moral and free because you are in 

the eternal sense a part of the eternal World-Creator ” (Koyce, Spirit of Modern Philosophy, 

pp. 433, 434). “ Our theory of the Self assigns to it the character of the Free Indivi- 

dual, but maintains that this character belongs to it in its true relation to God, and 
cannot be observed, at any one instant of time, as an obvious and independent fact.’* 

“ individuals are all the various expressions of the Absolute Free, in its own degree, 

Is every individual will amongst all the wills that the world-life expresses, because every 
Syob will, as unique, is in some respect undorivable from all the others ” (The World 
and the Individual, II, pp. 294, 336-337). 

** To ‘ will ’ and to be * free ’ are one and the same thing I ‘ will ’ when my 

outward deed is.. .the expression of my purpose.... Freedom, in actual experience, is always 

limited, and admits of the most various degrees I am most free when acting for 

^ tbe realization of a coherent rational purpose... In the end... to be free is to know what 

you mean ^he determini st is right m saying that conduct is completely determined by 

* character ’ and circumstances, but wrong in holding that this makes infallible predic- 

Jfeion possible Infallible prediction is impossible because the assumed data of the 

prediction are such that you could not possibly have them until after the event ” (Taylor, 
Elements of Metaphysics, pp. 366-370). 

“ If there be freedom, it is the self-determination of the Absolute, which is simply 
a higher way of looking at necessity ” (D’Arcy, Idealism and Theology, p. 64). 
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rational or Idea] Self as the ultimate End, and the actual self as 
constantly involved as means. If then a man is bad — if he is 
selfish, for example — vphat is needed is to get him to think more 
intensely and rationally. Let the selfish man be thoroughly 
rational in his selfishness, and ho cannot but be good. Completely 
rational selfishness would be morality. One does not need to 
cease working for himself and begin to work for others instead ; 
let him work for his own best interests and he will find that he 
cannot work against the best interests of his fellow-man. 
Summum honum est summus ego ; summus ego cst sunimus socius 
ego; ergo, stimmum honum est nummus socius ego. Is not this 
reminiscent of the Brahmanic teaching that one should injure no 
living thing because every such being is in reality one’s own self, 
since all are one in God? Or as Ramakrishna expressed it, “ The 
reason why you should love your neighbour as yourself, is that your 
neighbour is yourself.” The smaller self must die, in order that 
the larger self may live.* 


* “ In spiritual sf'lf-coDsciousnesa death loses its natural significance and becomes 

transformed and transfigured into the universality of spirit, which lives in its own com- 
munion, dies there daily, and daily rises again. TJiat which belongs to the sphere of 

pictorial thought is thus here transferred to self-consciousness itself The self- 

consciousness does not therefore really die its particularity succumbs and expires in 

its universality ” (Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind, translated by Baillie, p. 794). 

“ The true development of man lies in the direction of union between the developed 

will and the developed reason. It consists in so living that the objects in which self-satis- 
faction is habitually sought contribute to tlie realization of a true idea of what is best 
for man— such an idea as our reason would have when it had come to be all which it 

has the possibility of becoming, and which, as in God, it is. Such a life has always 

been called a life according to reason ’* (Green, Prolegomena^ Secs. 177, 178). “ The 

divine idea of man can only he fulfilled in and through persons the fulfilment can only 

take place in and through the society. Without society, no persons ”...“ Each finds 

satisfaction for himself in procuring or witnessing the self-satisfaction of the other 

The human spirit can only realize itself, or fulfil its idea, in persons, and it can only do so 

through society lleciprocal services promote the recognition by one man of another as 

an alter ego ’ {ibid. Secs. 190, 191). “ The idea of the absolutely desirable arises out 

of, or rather is identical with man’s consciousness of himself as an end to himself 

The self of which a man thus forecasts the fulfilment is a self already affected by 

interests in other persons ” (ibid, Sec. 199). “ The individual’s conscience is reason in 
him as informed by the work of reason w^ifhout him in the structure and controlling senti- 
ments of society ” (ibidt Sec. 216). “ The distinction of good for self and good for 
others has never entered into that idea of a true good on which moral judgments are 
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In absolute idealism the problem of evil is faced from the 
point of view that God, or the Absolute, the one all-inclusive 
Reality, is absolutely rational and therefore absolutely good. As 
the Absolute Reality and as absolutely good, God can be neither 
unjust nor limited in i)ower. Whatever happens because nature 
is a law-abiding rational system cannot be evil or an injustice to 
man, from the absolute point of view. Neither is God limited by 
the will of man ; on the contrary. He is realizing Himself in every 
human act. Absolute idealism escapes the dilemma. Either God 
is unjust or limited in power ; it shows us how to avoid both con- 

founded His own perinaiient well-being he necessarily presents to hlinself as a 

social well-being a Rclf-saliHfartioii wdiicb shall abide, but which no nuiu can contemplate 

as abiding except so far as he identifies himself with a society whose well-being is to 
biiii us bis own ” {thid, Sec. 232). • 

“ God cun only be at one with his wwk, can only make it to be truly his work, by 
eternally dying — sacrificing what is dearest to him. God does not tliercby cease to be; 
be does not aniiibilatc himself; lie lives eternally in the very pr<x?ess of sacrificing his 
dearest w'ork. Hence God is said to bo ‘ love,i for ‘ love ’ is the consciousness of survival 

in the act of self-surrender How if this werei the truth of the doctrine of the ‘ survival 

of the fittest ’ ” (K. L. fNettleship, Philosophical JiemainSf p. 41). 

“ Our social relations become to us a revelation of ourselves The moral life may 

be described as the renunciation of the immediate, private, exclusive self, and the identi- 
fication of my being with an ever widening sphere of existence beyond me There is 

here a surrender of self which is yet, not the impoverishment, but the enriching of self *’ 
(J. Caird, Fundamental Ideas, I, pp. 67, 68). “ TJie w^ay to self-realization is through 

self-renunciation The life of the spiritual being as such, is, in a true sense, a 

continual dying. Every stop in it is won by a break wutli the immedialc or natural 
self — the self which is opposed to tlie not-se.lf; for only as this self dies can the higher 
self, which is in unity with tlic iiot-self be developed. And, on the other hand, just for 
this reason there is for the spiritual self no absolute death. Because it is capable of dying 

to itself it cannot in any final sense die The wider and completer is the good— i.c., 

the realization of ourselves — which we seek, tlic deeper and more thorough must be the 
negation of self on which it is based ” (E. Caird, Hegel, pp. 211, 215). 

“ The true motive to a good action is desire to conform to the ideal of reason ” 

(J. Watson, Hedonistic Theories, p. 136). 

“ By faith the particular man has to identify himself with the fore-realized divine 

ideal and this is done by dying to the private self as such and by the living 

in the self which is one with the divine ideal that is felt and known as tho only real self, 
and now too as myself ” (F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 296). 

“ I can love my neighbour as myself, only if I feel convinced that he is no other 
than myself, that in him is the same ‘ atman ’ that is within me, that barring the self- 
imposed limitations of space and time, which are due to * avidya ’ or ‘ rnaya/ there is 
no difference between his being and mine ” (P. D. Shastri, The Essentmls of Eastern 

Philosophy, H)28, p. 16). 
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elusions. The ideal universe which exists in the mind of Gnd 
is thoroughly rational, since God is Absolute Eeason, and so is 
perfect, having no evil. It is the real and true world. It includes 
all that in this temporal process we call evil, but it includes it 
as supplemented by what to us is still future, and, as thus supple- 
mented, it is no longer evil. It is part of the eternally real ideal. 
This eternally real ideal, moreover, is being actualized as fast as 
IS rationally possible. What seems to us evil is necessary not only 
in relation to the perfect whole but for the further actualization 
of that ideal good. “ All discord ” (we may believe) is “ harmony 
not understood ; all partial evil, universal good ” ; and, from our 
point of view, all temporary evil, ultimate good. Evil is but 
empirically real ; transcendentally it is ideal. Accidentally evil, 
it is essentially good. Seen sub specie aetemitatis, it is mere 
negation, privation, defect of being, a nothing seeming to be 
something. Transcendentally speaking, “ God’s in his heaven. 
All’s right with the world.” This applies to moral evil as truly 
as to physical evil. The temporal necessarily partakes of evil, 
just because it is temporal and, as such, incomplete. Moral evil 
is simply one of the symptoms of the finitude of man, viewed 
sub specie temporis. It is an expression of what man is, in so 
far as he is not yet, that is, in so far as, being an always neces- 
sarily incomplete manifestation in time of the Ideal Man who is 
eternally perfect in the Absolute he is and can be but a fragment 
of his true Self. His lack of being is lack in respect of Absolute 
Reason, and is manifested as ignorance, and this in turn expresses 
itself in what we call moral evil, or sin. True action is rational 
thought, and that is good ; what we call Ovil action is lack of action, 
or being acted upon ; that is, it is what we call passion. 

“ Far or forgot to me is near; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 

The banished Gods to me appear, 

And one to me are shame and fame.”* 


* R. W. Emerson, “ Brahma,” Works (Bohn's Standard Library), Vol. HI, p. 427. 
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The Devil is the personification of a substantiated abstraction, 
existing only in “ mortal mind,” which is itself unreal as such, 
from the absolute point of view. The necessary and therefore 
not unjustifiable imperfection of the temporal is, in its evil 
character, from the point of view of eternity, absolutely nothing. 
No person who is real at all is irremediably bad or really bad. 
Evolution and movements of history, as the steady unfolding of 
the Absolute Idea, must necessarily be progressive. Personality, 
as essentially rational, is always and everywhere essentially good. 
Sin, as the irrationality — or lingering non-rationality — of an 
essentially rational being may be said to consist in being a thing 
or animal when one ought to be a person and divine. Sin is the 
attempt to work out an irrational principle ; but error will not 
work, and must be given up. Selfishness for dxample, is irrational, 
and cannot last forever. But even sin, it is maintained, is a 
necessary means of learning to recognize and appreciate the good, 
and so is itself relatively good. There is no absolute evil. In the 
designedly ambiguous words of Boyce, ‘ ‘ Evil is a good thing — 
to overcome.”* 

* “If it must be said that good and evil in their conception, t.e., in so far as they 
are not good and evil, are the same, just as certainly it must be said that they are not 
the same, but absolutely different.., It is only these two propositions that malce the whole 
complete; and when the first is asserted and asseverated, it must be met and opposed 
by insisting on the other, witJi immovable obstinacy. Since both are equally right, they 
are both equally wrong, and their wrong consists in taking such abstract forms as ‘ the 
same ’ and ‘ not the same,’ ‘ identity * and ‘ non-identity ’ to be something true, fixed, 
real, and in resting on them. Neither the one nor the other has truth; their truth is 
just their movement “ (Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind^ pp. 789-90). “ Sin is described 

by saying that Man ate of the tree of knowledge. . .It is in fact this principle of knowledge 
which supplies ...the principle of man’s divineness.... It involves the promise and certainty 
of attaining once more the state in which Man is the image of God ’’ {Pint, of Hel.t 
m, pp. 63-64r). “In so far as evil appears when a man does what is evil, it is at 
the same time something which is implicitly a nullity over which Spirit has power, and 
this power is of such a charaitter that Spirit is able to make evil to cease to exist, 
to undo it ’’ (ihidf HI, p. 129). 

“ Sin is the effort to actualise one’s possibilities in that in which they cannot be 
actualized, viz.t in pleasure..,. then, in itself, though not for the consciousness of the 
sinner, is no final reality, but only the possibility of this adequate actualisation of self 
in which it is overcome; and in saying that God is this adequate actualisation, the final 
reality to which all our possibilities are relative, we have said that in him sin as sin is not, 
but only sin as overcome ’’ (T. H. Green, Works, HI, p. 226). 

16 
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Salvation from sin is atonement in the sense of atonement 

“ Beligion rises above morality in this, that whilst the ideal of morality is only 
progressively realized, the ideal of religion is realized here and now.... The world in 
which we outwardly live is only the unreal and the evanescent making believe to be real.... 
Even when we pray that evils may cease, it is, if our prayer be the prayer of faith, 
because in spirit we realize that they have already ceased, because we are in a sphere 
in which we realize the nothingness of all that is not of God ” (J. Caird, Int. to the Phil, 
0 / ReL, pp. 284, 288). “ Evil in itself, [pantheism] points out, has no positive or 
affirmative reality.... As error or falsehood has no positive reality, but is only the irrational, 
putting on for the moment the guise of rationality, so sin is only the unreal, assuming 
the semblance of the real.... [Pantheism] is of indirect value, as a step towards a higher 
and more tenable solution of the problem.... Negation is not resolvable simply into non- 
entity and nothingness.... So far from the highest of beings, the infinite unity, being 
that in which the element of negation vanishes, it is rather... thi^t in which all possible 
determinations or negations are embraced.** It is not in the satisfaction of natural 
desires, but in the fact that it is an infinite nature that is seeking satisfaction in them, 
that the essence of sin lies '' (Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, II, pp. 11, 18, 14, 68). 

“ All the evils and sorrows that belong to the development of the spiritual life — 
(and in a world which is in its essence spiritual, this ultimately means all evils and 
sorrows whatever) — contain in them * the promise and the potency * of a good, in which 
they are not merely compensated, but taken up and transcended. The wounds of the 
spirit can be healed, so that not even a scar remains ** (E. Caird, Hegel, p. 217). 

** Evil that cannot be transcended... cannot exist in a ratknal xmiverse. We must... 
hold that evil exists in order to be overcome, and that in some sense it is inseparable 
from good.... Here... we have at once the explanation of evil and of its compatibility with 
the absolute perfection of God. There is no evil, except for a rational being who is 
capable of willing a good which he identifies with the absolute good, but which is in 
reality in antagonism to it. But... it is just the high destiny of man and the infinite 
perfection of God, which make it inconceivable how there should be a universe, containing 
beings who realize what is the meaning of their own life and of the whole, unlek'S 
those beings pass through the long and painful process by which the absolutely good is 
revealed as that which can overcome the deepest depths of evil *’ (J. Watson, Phil. Basis 
of Rel„ pp. 457, 459). 

A wise teacher... wills the errors and the faults and the naughtiness of his pupils... 
as a means to their education.... Beason suggests a final optimism, a final reconciliation, 
though this final stage may always remain a mere ideal ** (Bitchie, PhiU Studies, 
pp. 132, 244). 

** All judgments inspired by the religious point of view have this comprehensive and 
final character. All is right, or dl is wrong. If * God’s in his heaven, all’s right with 
the world.’ If there be no God, or if He lacks either power or goodness, then nothing 
is right.” ” God is. God is perfect. His loving kindness and power are unlimited... 
Supreme good mvolves every good.” ” The world that makes... possible... the spiritual 
process of learning to recognize and realize the best... is the best world.... I in no wise 
seek to justify evil... But I leave room for it ” *(H. Jones, A Faith that Enquires, pp. 158, 
268, 278-4). 

” The world.. .as a whole, is and must be absolutely good, since the infinite thought 
must know what is desirable, and knowing it, must have present in itself the true 
objects of desire.” ” Why oanst thou not do an/ absdute evil? Because thy eril intent, 
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of man and God, and thus at the same time atonement of man 

...thy selfish will, thy struggle against the moral insight... is an element in the organic 
life of God. In him thy evil impulses form part of a total good will, as the evil impulse 
of a good man forms an element in his realization of goodness. In God thy separateness 

is destroyed, and with it thy sin as evil The evil will is a conquered element in the 

good will, and is as such necessary to goodness.*’ “ God’s life includes, in the organic 

total of one conscious eternal instant, all life, and so all goodness and evil God is 

nevertheless perfectly good... He so includes the evil will in the structure of his good will... 
as the good man... includes his evil will in his good will ” (Boyce, Rel. Aspect of PhiU^ 
pp. 444, 464, 466 , 467). “ If moral evil were simply destroyed and wiped away from 
the external world, the knowledge of moral goodness would also be destroyed..., What you 
mean when you say that evil in this temporal world ought not to exist, and ought to 
be suppressed, is simply what God means by seeing that evil ought to be and 

is endlessly thwarted, endured, but subordinated You can never clean the world 

of evil ; but you can subordinate evil The knowledge and presence of evil form a moment 

in the consciousness and in the life of goodness ** (Studies of Good and Edit pp. 24, 28, 
112). “ My guilt is as enduring as time.” ” The world, as transformed by this creative 
deed, is better than it would have been had all else remained the same, but had that 
deed of treason not been done at all.... The atoning deed has brought, as a fact, such 
good out of evil that, despite the evil deed, the world is better than it could have been 
if the evil deed had not been done.... The atoning deeds are the most creative of the 
expressions which the community gives, throu^ the deed of an individual, to its will that 
the unity of the spirit should triumph, not only despite, but through, the greatest 
tragedies — the tragedies of deliberate sin ” (The Problem of Christianity ^ I, pp,, 261, 807-8, 
378, 878). ” This very presence of ill in the temporal order is the condition of the perfec- 
tion of the eternal order ” (World and the Individualt II, p. 886). 

The moral point of view. . .cannot be final.” ” By my claim to be one with the 
ideal... and by assertion of the non-reality of all that is opposed to it, the evil in the 
world and the evil incarnate in me through past bad acts, all falls into the unreal : 
I being one with the ideal, this is not mine, and so imputation of offences goes with 

a change of self, and applies not now to my true self, but to the unreal Of course... 

the bad self does not cease.... For religious faith the end of the evolution... is already 
evolved ” (Bradley, Ethical Studies, pp. 279, 298). ” * Heaven’s design ’...can realize 
itself as effectively in ‘ Catiline or Borgia * as in the scrupulous or innocent ” (Appear- 
ance and Reality t p. 202). 

‘‘ Nothing hut good is a reality ” (Bosanquet, Essays arid Addresses , p. 124). ” The 
universe may be perfect owing to the very fact, among others, that it includes, as 
conditions of finite life, both moral good and evil ” (Value and Destiny of the Individual^ 
p. 218). ” In pure morality... the individual must always count as bad. In religion also 
he is always bad, but yet he is really and truly good.” ” Beligion ‘ justifies * the 
religious man. It does not abolish his finiteness — his weakness and his sin. But what 
it does is to make him deny that they are real ” (What Religion Is, pp. 9, 49). 

” To doubt God’s existence is at bottom nothing but to doubt whether the universe, 
in its real nature, is such as to justify the religious attitude towards it, whether it 
deserves to be worshipped.” (B. F. A. Hoemld, Matter, Life, Mind and God, pp. 192-8). 

” Evil is a negative, not a positive term. It denotes the absence rather than the 
presence of something. It is the perceived privation of good, the shadow where the light 
ought to be... .Evil is not an intruder in an otherwise perfect universe; finiteness presumes 
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aud man.*Tii other words it is redemption, emancipation from 
finitude. The means is knowledge of the truth, insight into the 

ifi not a principle at war with good. Good is being, and evil is not-being.... 
Instead of asking how evil came to be in the universe, we should recognize that nothing 
finite can exist without it... In our present state of existence evil is necessary, that we 
may know that then^, is such a thing as g(X)d....Your perception of evil is the concomitant 
of your expanding finite consciousness of good.” ” Sin itself is a quest for God — a 
blundering quest, but a quest for all that.... That drunken debauch was a quest for life, 
a quest for Gtod. Men in their sinful follies to-day, and their blank atheism, and their 
foul blasphemies, their trampling upon things that are beautiful and good, arc engaged 
in this dim, blundering quest for God, whom to know is life eternal. The rouS you saw 
in Piccadilly last night, who went out to corrupt innocence and to wallow in filthiness 
of the flesh, was engaged in his blundering quest for God ” (K. J. Campbell, The New 
Theology, pp. 43-5, 163). 

” Divine Love, requires the varying forms of evil for thi' perfecting of love... If we 
arc selfish the world is for qs the worst of all possible worlds ; but H w© love, it is the 
best ” (William Temple, Mens Creatrix, pp. 290, 291). /e 

‘‘ Every object which is in relation to the consciousness of the ^Tvsolute, in which 
the Absolute oonsciousiiess is manifested, as it must be, completely and indivisibly, must 
partake of the perfection of the Absolute... The total system of things in which the 
Absolute is revealed shares in its perfection. Now, if the total system of things is perfect, 
there must be a point of view from which every constituent element of it is perfect. It 
is impossible to say that the universe in which everything is imperfect is, as a whole, 
perfect ” (Hiralal Haidar, Neo-Hegehanism, 1927, p. 443). 

* ” The reconciliation of the Divine Being with its antithesis as a whole and 
specifically with the thought of this other — evil- [may be] presented in a figurative way 
[or] conceptually ’* ” [According to] the imaginative idea {Vorsiellung)...J)i\iiie Being 
is reconciled with its existence through an event — the event of God’s Emptying Himself 
of Himself, relinquishing His Divine Being, through His factual Incarnation and His 
Death.” ” Implicitly and essentially, the knowledge of nature as the untrue inadequate 
expression of Spirit’s existence, and this universality of self which has thereby arisen 
within the life of the self— these constitute the reconciliation of Spirit with itself.” 
‘‘ The world is no doubt implicitly reconciled witli the Divine Being; and that Being no 
doubt knows that it no longer reigards the object as alienated from itself, but as one with 
itself in its Love. But for self -consciousness this immediate presence has not yet the form 
and shape of spiritual reality ” (Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind, pp. 789, 793, 799). 

” Men like Robert Blatchford ol The Clarion, are being saved while trying to save. 
...His moral earnestness is a mark of Jus Christhood, and his work a part of the Atone- 
ment.” ” Go into any home where the spirit of self-sacrificing love is trying to do 
anything to supply a need or save a transgressor, and you see the Atonement ” (R. J. 
Campbell, The New Theology, pp. 172-3, 211). 

” When cultural ideas directed against current orthodox Christianity first made an 
impression on my mind, it was more than anything else the doctrine of vicarious atone- 
ment, literally construed, that seemed shocking and unjust. And it was with some 
interest and not without surprise that, taking stock of one’s convictions, after a long 
development, one found that wliat was obviously the intention of the doctrine in question, 
BO far iiom remaining ihe great stumbiing-blpck in Christianity, had become pretty nearly 
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essential and ultimate unreality of sin, and indeed, of all that is 
finite when viewed in fil)8traction froin the Absolute or God. 
Empirically this atonement or redemption may come to us through 
an historic Mediator or Interpreter, who makes real to our imagina - 
tion as well as to our thought the truth that our true self and the 
true self of every other rational spirit is the Divine Self. When 
it is seen that one’s neighbor is one’s self, and that that self is 
the Absolute, ideal Self, or (iod, it becomes evident that it would 
be only rational to love God with all one’s heart and mind, and 
one’s neighbor as one’s self. 

This atonement or redemption involves participation in 
eternal life,* that is, in the life of the Infinite and Eternal. 


its sole attractive feature. One had passed, T suppos(‘, from an individualistic rationalism 
to an appreciation of tlie world of spiritual meiiiberslup ” (BoBantjuct, Value and Destiny 
of the Individual^ p. 147). 

* “ Man as Spirit is immortal, js an objeej; of God’s interest, is raised above finitude 
and dependence, above external circumstances, ...be has freedom to abstract himself from 

everything, and this implies that he can escape morlaiity.” “ The immortality of soul 

is the atjtual present quality of Spirit ; Spirit is eternal, and for this reason is already 
present. Spirit, as posscssi'd freedom, does nol. belong to the sphere of things limited; 
it, as being what thinks and knows in ati absolute way, lias the universal for its object; 
this is eternity, which is not simply duration, as duration can be predicated of mountains, 

but knowledge Spirit must become adequate to its conception or notion, it must 

become universal spirit ” (Hegel, Philosophy of Religion, TIJ, pp. 57, 68). “ The individual 
soul has an infinite, an eternal quality, namely, that of being a citizen in the Kingdom 

of God The infinite demand to see God, i.e., to become conscious in spirit of His 

truth as present trutli, is in this temporal Present not yet satisfied so far as conscious- 
ness in its character as ordinary conscionsuess is concerned ” {ibid, p. 106). “ Spirit 

is immortal; it is eternal; and it is immortal and eternal in virtue of Uie fact that it 

is infinite The inlinitiide of spirit is its inwardness, and this is its thought and 

this abstract tliought is real present infinitude, wdiile its concrete inwardness consists in 
the fact that this tliought is Spirit ” (tbtd, p. 302). 

“ The immortality of tlie soul as— t lie eternity of thought = the being of God To deny 

the ‘ immortality of the soul ’ in this sense is to maintain the destructibility of thought, 
and this is a contradiction in terms, for destruction has no meaning except in relation to 
thought. As a determination of thought everything is eternal...... Kelatively to our 

temporal consciousness [thmgsj have perished; relatively to the thought, which, as eternal, 
holds past, present, and future together, they are permanent; their very transitoriness is 
eternal ” (T. H. Green, Works, III, p. 169). “ Eternal life is not presented to the 
Christian as an ultimate reward, but as a present reality ” (Green, quoted by Nettleship 
in Green, Works, III, p. xxvii). 

“ There is at least the possibility for all men of a life which transcends the world 
of time and sense, and in virtue of whicli in his seeming weakness he can triumph over 
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This is not an experience postponed until after death ; eternal life 
can begin here and npw just as well as after the death of the body. 
It is becoming rational, participation in the eternality of Absolute 
Eeason. If the purposes of Absolute Eeason manifesting itself in 
the temporal order should require the continued temporal existence 
of the finite individual after the dissolution of the physical body, 


all external forces and limits, and claim affiance with God and the boundless realm of 

the infinite and eternal ” (J. Caird, University Sermons, p. 319). “ In later years, he 

thought much on the question of immortality ; hut the only evidence for it that seemed 

to him of any real value, was that derived from the spiritual view of the nature of reality 
and from the goodness that must belong to a God who is a Spirit ” (E. Caird, on J. Caird, 
in the latter’s Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, 1, p. cxli). 

“ If the world and human life has an ethical purpose in it, in some way or other 

our efforts must be not all ^in vain ; and I begin to see that * humanity * apart frcun its 

individual members is an unreal abstraction ” (D. G. Eitchie, Philosophical Studies ^ p. 
64). “ The individual life may continue, if that is best, or be merged in the universal, 
if that is best ” (ibid, p. 238). 

I build my belief in immortality on the conviction that the fundamental reality 
of the universe is consciousness and that no consciousness can ever be extinguished, for 

it belongs to the whole, and must be fiilhlled in the whole.^.....Clt is] unthinkable 

that any kind of being which has ever become aware of itself, that is, has ever contained 
a ray of the eternal consciousness, can perish ” (E. J, Campbell, The New Theology t 
pp. 230-231), 

“ We know nothing about individual immortality, nothing about any endless future 

progress of our species All that is dark. We know only that the highest Truth is already 

attained from all eternity in the Infinite Thought, and that in and for that Thought the 
victory that overcometh the world in once for all won. Whatever happens to our poor 
selves, we know that the Whole is perfect ” (J. Eoyce, Heligiows Aspect of Philosophy f 
1885, p. 478). “ When you want immortality, you want what rationally means that this 
moral individual, at home as he is in God’s world, does not remain fragmentarily 
expressed as on earth he is expressed, in a life of broken chance. You want to know 
that somewhere he — ^this individual, he himself and not another — knows himself as 

fulfilled after his own kind Philosophy here supports tradition. This is a moral world. 

All moral battles get fought out. All quests are fulfilled. The goal — yes, your individual 
goal— is by yourself attained in the eternal life. You yourself, and not merely 

another, consciously know in the eternal world the attainment of that goal. But 

how your eternal experience of your perfection is individually realized by you, is a 
question which cannot be answered, in so far as you remain on this shoal of time ” 
(Boyce, Conception of God, 1897, p. 826). “ Individuality we mean and seek. That, 

in God, we win and consciously win, and in a life that is not this present mortal life I 

pretend not to guess by what processes this individuality of our human life is further 

expressed I know only that our various meanings, through whatever vidsBitudes of 

fortune, constantly come to what we individually, and God in whom almie we are 
individuals, shall together regard as the attainment of our unique place, and of our true 
relationships both to other individuals and to the all-inclusive Individuidi God hims elf *' 
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such continued existence will be a fact. But in any case it will 
not be in any such future finite existence that the life which is 
truly eternal will consist, but in the experience involved in truly 
knowing the Absolute, the only true God, whatever the temporal 
mediation of this knowledge may be. 

The possession of Eternal Life will manifest itself in religious 
experience,* that is, in living according to the truth. In other 

(The Conception of Immortality, 1900, pp. 77, 80). “ As to the problem of immortality 

it is one that I long deliberately declined, as a student of philosophy, to discuss in any 
formal v.'ay, because for years after 1 published, in my Religious Aspect of Philosophy, 
my first statement of that general idealistic view of Being which I have over since 
maintained, I was not clear as to how the general doctrine ought to apply to the case 

of the finite Individual. I plainly insisted that, in the Absolute all finite individual 

lives, willsi, meanings are consciously recognized, fulfilled and justly expressed, precisely 
as they deserve to be. But I was not clear as to what consequences were involved in 
this thesis when one applied it to the question as to the cohtinued existence of this man 

as he at present conceives himself I may add that, since childhood, I have never 

had any faith about the problem of Immortality except in so far as I have seemed to 
myself to see philosophical reasons for such faith, and that I regard the whole issue aa 
one for reason ” (The World and the Individual, II, pp. xiii-xv). 

“ The Self .possesses individuality in God and for God I know not 

consciously what my own individuality is But God knows. And now God knows 

this in so far as, in the eternal world, in my final union with him I know myself as 

real In God’s will, and as united to him, my will docs win unique expression. 

What is, however, in the idealistic world is somewhere known. The knowing, however, 

that my will wins unique expression in my life is, ipso facto, my individual and 

conscious knowing. 'Hence in God, in the eternal world, my own ©elf attains 

an insight into my own reality and uniqueness (The World and the Individual, II, pp. 
433-434). “ Since this is my duty, nobody else in the universe — no, not God, in so far 

as God is other than myself— can do this duty for me. My duty I must myself do. And 
wherever in time I stand, I am dissatisfied with what is so far done. I must pass on 

to the next ,...A8 an ethical personality I have an insatiable need for an opportunity 

to find, to define and to accomplish my individual and unique duty. This need of 
mine is God’s need in me and of me. Seen, then, from the eternal point of view, my 
personal life must be an endless series of deeds ” (“ Immortality ” in William James arid 
Other Essays, pp, 292, 297). 

“ What is united with the eternal is eternal ” (Bosanquet, What Religion Is, 
p. 27). 

* “ What seems to be my act is God’s, and conversely, too, what seems His 

is mine. This runs counter to the merely moral standpoint of Kant and Kichte ” 

(Hegel, Philosophy of Religion, I, p. 228). 

“ The capacity for the conception of being better forms the inchoate impulse 

to realise the conception, and the possibility of its realization The prevalent wish to 

be better constitutes the being better. Whether or no in any individual case it shall 
obtain that prevalence, depends,.,,.. on the social influences brought to bear on .tlie man^ 

## 
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words, its evidences arc actual participating in the rational and 
Holy Spirit of God. Justification comes by faith alone, but only 
because true faith is never alone ; it leads to works of righteous- 
ness. Faith is the conscious identification of the self with the 
Ideal, the Divine Man, who is identical at once with one’s true 
self and, ultimately, with God. It is only as such identification 
becomes a conscious fact, implicitly if not explicitly, that the 
rational ideal comes to be progressively realized in the finite 
individual in the time order. Sanctification is through the IVuth, 
and the word of God — the self-expression of the Absolute Idea — 
is truth. It is the work of the immanent God himself. 

Fundamental, then, to religion is revelation* of God, the 
Absolute. In a very real sense all growth of knowledge comes 

but the influences- effective for the purpose all have their origin, ultimately, in the desire 
to be better on tlie part of oilier men, as carrying with, it a desire for the bettering of 
those in whom they are interested. The ‘ Grace of God ’ worksi through no other channels 
but such as fall under this general description ” (Green, Prolegomena to EthicSf § 1101. 

“ What we are in God’s sight is determined by that identification with 

a divine ideal which constitutes the Christian faith ” (J. Cak'd, University Sermons » 
p. 126). “ In that act which constitutes the beginning of the religious life — call it faith, 
or trust or self-surrender, or by whatever name you will — there is involved the identifica- 
tion of the finite with a life which is eternally realised ” (J, Caird, Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion, p. 284). 

“ To your private self you must die, and by faith be made one with the ideal 

You must believe that you too arc really one with the divine, and must act as if 

you believed it. In short you must be justified not by works but solely by faith.” 
“ Faith is both the belief in the reality of an object and the will that that object be real ” 
(Bradley, Ethical Studies, pp. 290-221). 

“ Faith is, in fact, nothing but the name for the central paradox of the system— 
the doctrine that by recognizing yourself as already perfect in the perfect Absolute you 
become perfect ” (A. E. Taylor, The Problem of Conduct, p. 433). 

^ “ The Divine Being is revealed. Its being revealed obviously consists in this, 

that what it is*, is consciously known. It is known as spirit, as a Being which is 

essentiaily self-consciousness ” fllegcl, Phenomenology of Mind, p. 769). ” God reveals 

Himself, it is said, in Nature ; but God cannot reveal Himself to Nature, because God 

is Spirit; He can reveal Himself to Man only, who thinks and is Spirit” {Philosophy 
of Religion, HI, p. 195). 

“ The whole world of human experience is the revelation of an eternal autl 

absolute being ” (Nettleship, on Green, Works, III, p. Ixxxvii). “ [Man] cries for a 
revelation of [God] yet will not be jiersuaded that his' hiding place is the intelligible 
world, and that he is incarnate in the son of man, who through the communicated 
strength of thought is lord also of that world ” (Green, Works, III, p 87). 

m . 
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by divine revelation. Scientists are true prophets of God, and 
their ability to predict the future is the proof of the genuineness 
of their revelation. Dogmatists and traditionalists in religion, 
opposing science in the name of religion, are fighting against the 
true and living God. And yet, while all advance in knowledge, 
all education, is man’s progressive appropriation of what, from 
the side of the Absolute, is progressive self-revelation, it is also 
true that there is a revelation in which the religious consciousness 
is especially interested, namely, a revelation of what is most 
fundamental to the true way of life. 

Hegel and his Christian followers have found it possible to 
read in or into their philosophical creed what they take to be the 
essential elements of their inherited belief in a God-man and in 
a Trinity within the Divine Unity. The ideal or rational man is, 
or would be, as such, a Divine Man. All empirical men are finite, 
incompletely divine; but in ideal, as an absolutely complete Self, 
the deeper Self in cffch of the many persons is God. In the Christ 
of Christian tradition, it is claimed, we get the true idea of man : 
when we contemplate that ideal figure we discover that sin is not 
essential to the idea of man, that goodness, rationality, divinity 
is his true essence. Historical criticism may possibly rob us of 
a Jesus in whom this Christ-ideal was actually exemplified, but 
in any case no historical criticism can take from us the ideal 
Christ. An apocalypse of divine humanity was and always will 
be an advent to be expected, for the reason that man is implicitly 
rational and divine ; but that apocalypse will not involve any 
violation of the rational processes of evolution in nature and 


“ Eevelation is intensely natural ” (J. Caird, Fundamental Ideast I, p. 15). 

“ The conviction that God can be known, and is known, and that in the deepest sense 
all our knowledge is knowledge of Him, was the comer stone of his theology ** (E. 

Caird concerning J. Caird, in Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, I, pp. cxzi-ii). 

“ All that we know as best and highest in the lives or ideas of others or in onr 
own thoughts, .that is the ideal, the revelation of God, the only God we can practi- 
cally know and in whom it is a duty to have faith This ideal in a progressive age 

or mind constantly grows. That is the perpetual revelation of God to man, the Holy 
Spirit * leading us to all truth ’ ” (D. G. Bitchie, Philosophical Studies, pp. 58-59). 

16 
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humanity. Its appearance is the blessed hope of all ages, all 
peoples, all religions.* 


incarnation of the Divine Being...... is the simple content of Absolute 

Beligion. Here the Divine Being is known as Spirit; this religion is the Divine Being’s 
consciousness concerning itself that it is Spirit. For spirit is knowledge of itself in 
its state of self-relinquishment, the absolute Beality, which is the process of retaining 

its harmony and identity with itself in its otherness In this form of religion the 

Divine Being is, on that account, revealed.^* “ Merely eternal, or abstract Spirit becomes 
an other to itself : it enters existence, and, in the first instance, enters immediate existence. 
It creates a world. This ‘ Creation ’ is the word which pictorial presentative thought uses 

io convey tlie absolute movement which the notion itself goes through The world, 

however, is not merely spirit thus thrown out and scattered in all its plenitude with 
an external order imposed on it; for since spirit is essentially simple self, this self is 
likewise present tlierein. It is objectively existent spirit which is individual self, that 
has consciousness and distinguishes itself as other, as world, from itself.” ” The 

thought that absolute Being and self-existent Belf are not inseparable appears 

in the form that the Divine Being empties Itself of Itself and is made flesh ” (Hegel, 
Phenomenology of Mind^ pp. 768-9, 781-2, 788). ” Tliis is the perfect religion, the Notion 

become objective to itself, the religion of the manifestation of God ” (Hegel, Philo^ 

Sophy of Religion^ H, pp. 327-328). ” Knowledge supplies the principle of man’s 

divineness; it involves the promise and certainty of attaining once more the state 

in which Man is the image of God ” (tbfd, III, p. 54). ” Wliat we are concerned to 

show is that this idea, namely, the unity of Divine and human nature, attains the stage 

of certainty This unity must accordingly show itself in one particular man, in a 

definite individual who is at the same time known to be the Divine Idea, the absolute 

Idea, the son of God ” (tbid. III, p. 73). 

” All religion consists in the presentation of the objects of thought under the forms 

of imagination. The value of the religion depends, on the adequacy of the imagined form 

bo the object thought of. To think of God, and to give expression or realisation to the 

thought in moral life, that is our first and eternal business ; but that is not distinctively 
religion. For religion to exist, we must in some mode imagine God, and the most 
nearly adequate imagination of him is as a man in whom that which seems to be the 
end of moral discipline and progress has been fully attained, viz.^ the union of the will 
with God, perfect iin selfishness, the dire.ction of desire to ends which one rational being 
can consciously share with all other rational beings. Such a ‘ man ’ would not be man 
as we know man, because the conditions of human existence in this world are such that 
this end can never be completely attained. Thus the religious imagination of God as 
Christ has to become the imagination of him as a ‘ glorified ’ Christ ; a Christ such as 
Jesus of Nazareth was potentially, not actually; a Christ ‘put to death in the flesh,’ 
but alive and giving life in the spirit ” (T. H. Green, WorkSf III, p. 219). 

” By its cardinal doctrine of the unity of God and Man, Christianity has dissolved the 

dualism which such notions involved, bridged the gulf between the finite and infinite 
which, apart from Christianity, was never spanned, and by its conception of the self- 
realization of God in humanity, solved the problem which baffled the greatest minds of 
ancient times” (J. Caird, Fundamental Ideas, I, p. 22). 

” If it was the founder of Christianity who first realised in its full meaning the truth... 
that the conscionsness of God is presupposed and implied in the consciousness of the 
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This Divine Man is the Son of God — ^not of coiurse in the crude 
literalistic sense in which the Christian dogma of incarnation and 
sonship presents itself to Mohammedan minds, and to which they 
rightly take strong exception on grounds of the spirituality and 
unity of God, but the Divine Man, in the Hegelian interpretation 
of the traditional dogma, is the objectification of the Divine Idea, 
or Keason, in the finite world and particularly in human history. 
The Absolute Notion has become objective to itself* in space and 
time ; God is made real to our imaginations in and through the 
Truth and Beauty and Goodness of a rational human life. ‘ ‘ God 
as living Spirit distinguishes Himself from Himself, posits an 
Other, and in this Other remains identical with Himself, and has 
in this other His self-identity with Himself. ”t The eternal idea 
in and for itself is the truth of the pictorial religious thought of 
God the Father ; the eternal Idea expressing itself in the realm of 
finite consciousness is the essential meaning of the thought of 
God the Son ; and the realization of the Divine Ideal of a universal 
spiritual fellowship is the essential truth in the idea of God the 
Holy Spirit as an indwelling Presence in the Beloved Community. 
In such terms as these Hegel and his followers presented what 
one of them has called, ‘ ‘ the doctrine of the Trinity or something 
like it.” I If it is a trinitarian doctrine it is surely one which 
ought not to be particularly repugnant to Jews or Mohammedans, 


world, and even more directly in the conscioUBness of self — and that therefore a self* 
conscious being cannot know what he really is, or realise his good except in utter self* 
surrender to God — then there is a supreme reason why all generations of men should 
call him divine, not indeed as isolated from others, but as the ‘ first-born of many 
brethren ’ (B. Caird, Evolution of Religion^ 11, p, 230). 

“ The fullest revelation of the nature of the Deity is man at his best, the perfect 
man *’ (Henry Jones, A Earth that Enquires, p. 227). 

“ The idea of a Divine Man, the emanation of the infinite, the Soul of the universe, 
the source and goal of all humanity, is ages older than Christian theology.” ” Jesus was 
God, but so are we. He was God because His life was the expression of Divine Love; 
we, too, are one with God in so far as our lives express the same thing ” (B. J. Campbell, 
The Nev> Theology, pp. 89-90, 94). 

* Hegel, Philosophy of Religion, U, pp. 827-828. 

t Ibid, m, p. 69. 

I E. J. Campbell, The New Theology^ p. 85. 
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and which ought to be at least as acceptable to Hindus as to 
Christians.* 

* “ Spirit is content of its consciousness to begin with in the iform of pure substance; 
m other words, it is content of its pure consciousness. This element of thought is the 
process of descending into existence, the sphere of particularity. The middle term between 
these two is their synthetic connexion, the consciousness of passing into otherness, the 
process of ideal presentation as such. The third state is the return from 
representation in idea and from tJiat othorness ; in other words, it is the 
element of self-consciousness itself ” (Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind, p. 776). “ There 
are three inonu iitH to be distinguished : immanent absolute Being ; explicit Self -existence, 
which is the antithesis, the express otherness, of Being, and for which that Being is 
ob]cct ; and Self-existence or Self-knowledge %n that other, in that antithetic expression ” 
(ibid, p. 778). “ Spirit is Spirit knowing its own self ” (ibid, p. 796). “ Substance 
has here attained to being absolute self-consciousness ” (ibid, p. 797). “ This is the 
notion of the absolute Idea, and the reality is now Spirit which exists for Spirit, which 

has made itself its object.’* “.The true, right spirit, the Holy Spirit apprehends and 

knows the Divine ’’ (Philosophy oj Religion, II, pp. 834, 345). “ The universal Spirit, 

the Whole which this spirit is, posits itself with its three characteristics or determinations, 

develops itself, realises itself, and only at the end we have in a completed form what 

constitutes at the same time its presupposition The three forms indicated are : eternal 

Being in and with itself, the form of Universality; the form of manifest '^tion or appear- 
ance, tliat of I’articuiarisation, being Jor another; the form of the return from appearance 
into itself, absolute himgletiess or individuality. The divine Idea unfolds itself in these 
three forms. Spirit is divine history, the process of self-differentiatiou, of separation oi 

diremption, and of the resumption of this The divine history in its first form takes 

place outside of the world, outside of linitude where there is no space, representing God 
as He is in His essential being or in- and for-Himseif. The second form is represented 
by the divine history in a real shape in the world, God in definite completed existence. 
The third stage is represented by the inner place, the Spiritual Community, existing at 
first in the world, but at the same time raising itself up to heaven ’* (tbid, lU, pp. 2-3). 

“ Though the religious imagination, may require, as historically it did: require (whether 
It does is not so certain), a belief in the manifestation of God under the ordinary conditions 
of an individual iiuman life as its startiug-point, it equally requires that this belief should 
pass into a belief in a person now spiritually present to and in us ** (T. H. Green, Works, 

in, p. 220). 

“ Self-consciousness includes of necessity two inseparable elements, a self or subject 

which thinks, and an object which is thought of — not to speak of a third element, the 

unity or oneness of these two To conceive of God as an abstract self-identical infinite 

would be to make Him, not greater, but less than man Can we think of this finite 

world as constituting for infinite as for finite intelligence the medium of its self-realization ? 
Have we here that second half of infinitude, in the knowledge and love of which the 

riches of the divine nature are unfolded? There is a sense in which this is true — 

God reveals Himself to Himself in nature and in the finite spirits He has made in His own 

image.” “ Unity in difference [is] the very essence of all intelligence, human or 

Divine.** “ A reciprocity of thought and feeling in the life of the Eternal, God as 

knowing and being known, loved and being loved by God.** “ The Divine Spirit that was 

embodied in the life of Christ is one and the same divine presence in all ’* (J* Caird, 

Fundamental Ideas, 1, pp. 66, 69, 73, 78, 79; U, 252, 263). 
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Such, at any rate, is the Hegelian or idealist statement of 
the absoluteness of Christianity. Does it conserve all that is best 
in historic Christianity? Fundamentally considered, is it more 
Christian than Hindu? One cannot but uonder whether, if 
Hegel bad been born in India and brought up under the influence 
of the religious traditions of India, he would not have found some 
way of defending the absoluteness of some form of Indian religion. 
It is not without interest that when Prineipal Caird undertook to 
illustrate the principle that it is only in the light of the idea of 
religion that the history of religions can be understood, the history 
to which he went for his illustration was the religious history 

“ The three persons of the Trinity must be 'viewed as three phases or elements in 

the conception of God God the Father must be regarded as an abstract conception of 

the infinite fulness of being which is involved in the Divine Nature; God, the Son, as 
an expression of the essential nature of God as self -objectifying ; and God the Spirit as 
expressing the essential nature of God as a self-determinant and self-conscious Unity. 
But these logical distinctions do not imply th^fc there are tliree distinct persons... What 

is true is that God is essentially self-existent, self-manifesting, self-knowing, God 

must be conceived as a person, or, as I should prefer to say, as a Spirit ” (J. Watson, 
Philosophical Basis of Religion, p. 354). “ The doctrine of the Holy Spirit constitutes 
the essence of Christian theology ” (Interpretation of Religious Experience, I, p. vii). 

“ We must regard abstract personality as abolished in the Divine Unity God is 

self -manifesting, conscious of himself as Belf-manifesting, and therefore self-unifying ” 
(Ibid, p. 344). 

“ Does not the doctrine of the Trinity, as against the abstract Theism of the Jews, 
reject the conception of personality as inadequate If God be thought of only as 

Creator there can be no religion except a religion of wonder. But God is also the 

Son— He reveals Himself in man~and man requires our love and service. Lastly, 
through all the efforts of man moves the Spirit of God, bringing man back to Him, or, 
what is the same thing, manifesting God in man. And this is an eternal process. God 
for ever is in Himself the same; for ever he goes out of himself to become other: for- 
ever He returns to Himself The one is many; the universal, particular” (Ritchie, 

Philosophical Studies, p. 241. Cf, D'Arcy Idealism and Theology, p. 93; C, C. J. Webb, 
God and Personality, passim; Divine Personality and Human Life, pp. 17, 18; ” God 
and the World,” in Journal of Philosophical Studies, IT, 1027, p. 207). 

” The article of the c^eed regarding the Holy Spirit if I am right is, in 

many respects, the really distinctive and tliorefore the capital article of the Christian 

creed, so far as that creed suggests a theory of the divine nature Apart from the 

doctrine of the ideal community, and of the Divine Spirit as constituting the unity and 

the life of this community. Theism is not distinctively Christian in its meaning 

The idea of the community gives us one of our very best indications of the way in 

which the problem of the One and the many is to be solved ” (Boyce, Problem of Chris- 
tianity, n, pp. 16 - 18 ). 
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of India.* In any case this much seems clear : absolute idealism 
offers itself as a unity of differences, a way of reconciliation of all 
historical conflicts. If it can make good its claim to be the 
ultimate philosophy, a way to universality in religion is plainly 
in sight. The primary question for our consideration is whether 
with its attainment to this idealistic interpretation of religion, 
the pilgrimage of faith is over. The question, then, whether 
religion has now been safely, satisfactorily and permanently 
established in its true “ promised land,” or, in other words, 
whether absolute idealism may be regarded as the final word in 
religious philosophy, is the question to which we must next direct 
our attention. 


* Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion^ pp, 8Xd-827, 



VI. THE THREAT OF CAPTIVITY : SECOND 
THOTTGHl'S ABOUT IDEALISM 


In our survey of the rational idealism which, from the point 
of view of our pilgrimage of faith, we have spoken of as the pro- 
mised land, we have discovered enough to confirm the report of the 
spies. It is indeed in many respects a goodly land of corn and 
wine, of milk and honey. It is the promised land for the reason 
that in the constitution of the human mind there is the promise ^ 
that man shall possess knowledge of Reality and that Reality shall 
be discovered to be rational and therefore fessentially good. Also 
it would seem that this initial faith in reason has had some very 
gratifying results. In the first place, the absolute idealism io 
which we have been led, if it is .**8 certain as it claims to be, fur- 
nishes a satisfactory solution of the problem of knowledge. With 
its doctrine that the human self lives and has its being in the 
Absolute .Self to which all things are immediately present as ideas 
it claims to meet the challenge of agnosticism and to show just 
how knowledge of reality is possible. But it offers not only 
knowledge of reality in general, but also religious knowledge in 
particular, thereby producing a feeling of intellectual self-respect 
in religion. Not only is its exclusion of miracle-faith no real injury 
to religion ; it is a positive benefit in that it obviates the necessity 
of inquiring why a rational, good, and presumably impartial God, 
if he occasionally intervenes to counteract the processes of nature in 
order to save man from evil, does not work such miracles oftener. 
But besides this negation of miracle, there are many other features 
of the system which undoubtedly have great religious value. In 
truth, we have been able to construct on one of the high places of 
this promised land a goodly temple to the Most High. God, at once 
the absolutely Supreme and the absolutely Rational and therefore 
absolutely Good, has been seen to be immanent, as the organizing 
principle and true Essence of everything, in the whole realm of 
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Nature and in the mind of man. A' religious interpretation has 
thus been put upon all science and all morality ; all discovery of 
truth and all achievement of goodness are now seen as progressive 
revelation of the one true and perfect God. Thus a foundation is 
laid, in spite of all facts of evil, for an optimism whose appeal to 
the religious consciousness is very great. Finally, absolute 
idealism sets up the ideal of a single rational religion for all the 
world, and by mediating between religions seemingly very diverse, 
would seem to further our quest for universality in religion. For 
when Christianity is expressed in terms of absolute idealism, it 
presents remarkable likenesses to those forms of thought which 
have been most characteristic of Indian religion ; and the same 
thing would be true of Mohammedanism, I believe, if it were to 
be similarly stated in terms of a monistic speculative idealismi 

But according to absolute idealism itself we must not stop the 
process of critical and constructive thinking, and it is surely per- 
missible to raise the question whether this form of idealistic philo- 
sophy does not exhibit, even when interpreted rather conservative- 
ly, some very real defects, as seen from the point of view of prac- 
tical experiential religion. It is true, as we have seen, that in 
many ways this land of the Eeal which is rational and the Eational 
which is real is a goodly land, a land wherein one can eat bread 
without scarceness. But possibly it may be well to consider the 
prophetic warning, “ When thou hast eaten and art full, beware 
that thou forget hot the Lord thy God who led thee through the 
terrible wilderness !” Is there not a danger that the upshot of all 
this rationalizing of religion will be such a secularizing of it that 
instead of being more religious, we shall come to be less religious 
-than we were either in the Egypt of traditionalism or in the wilder- 
ness of doubt? Is there not for the absolute idealist the danger of 
concluding that it is enough just to be in the Canaan of idealistic 
philosophy, and that it is not really necessary to cultivate the soil 
of a personal religion?. It was one of the ablest of the younger 
absolute idealists who confessed a few years ago that ‘^idealism in 
j^ligionu..!.. shows, so far, no, adequate comprehension of the atti- 
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tude of worship,” and who set himself the difficult task of in- 
ducing the absolutist actually to worship his Absolute.* * * § 

As a matter of fact, there are many who find it difficult to 
think of the all-inclusive, timeless Absolute of absolute idealism, 
the ” absolutely totalized all-euveloper,”t in any such way as 
would be calculated to meet the need they feel for a living God. 
Hear the words of a well-known religious thinker to whom the 
Absolute of philosophy, so far from being the God of religion, had 
come to seem only the generic concept of a thing, deified and doubt- 
fully personified. ‘ ‘ The Absolute ! How sublime the sound! 
Dimly only do I remember that this word occupied my thoughts in 
youth, when the Hegelian terminology threatened to draw me as 
well as others into its vortex. That was a long time ago, and the 
word has become strange to me, since f found in it no fruitful 
thought. The criticism is a serious one, and it can hardly be 
denied that it is possible to cpiote sayings of the Hegelians them- 
selves which would seem to suggest some such unfavorable judg- 
ment. ” God cannot really exist for the finite spirit as such,” 
says Hegel. § ‘‘ At no point of time can it be truly said that God 
exists ’ ’ — these are words which I remember to have heard used by 
the most eminent of American followers of Hegel, the late Profes- 
sor Eioyce, in expounding the nature of the super-temporal Abso- 
lute. But if God does not exist now, never has existed, and never 
will exist, how, we may ask, can we expect any response from God 


* W. E. Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience , p, xi. Compare the 

following passages from the same : “ Some there are who will not deny 

finality to idealistic arguments, but who cannot worship the Absolute. And 

they do not find that religion consists in our human knowledge of this absolute Knower. 

Denken, they think, ist nicht Gottesdienst ” (ihid, p. vi). “ Philosophy is inclined 

vo halt in the world of thought, unable to see what more than thinking may be involved 

in the act of prayer It identifies Gottesdienst with Denken, and thereby impoverishes 

the meaning of worship ” {ibid, p. 342). 

f William James, A Pluralistic Universe^ p. 296. 

I A. Bitschl, Theologie und Metaphysik, p. 18. Of. William James, Pragmatism, 
p. 71 : “ You cannot redescend into the world of particulars by the Absolute’s aid, or de- 
duce any necessary consequences of detail for your life from your idea of his nature. He 
gives you indeed the assurance that ail is well with Him, and for his eternal way of think- 
ing; but thereupon he leaves you to be finitely saved by your own temporal devices,*' 

§ Philosophy of Religion, Vol. HI, p. 6, 

17 
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in time to our religious adjustments, which are necessarily in 
time?* Are we sure that the Absolute of idealistic philosophy, 
taken in its bare literalness and apart from the religious haze 
through which it is so often viewed, is indeed the object in which 
practical experiential religion is interested? Are we sure, when 
we have placed our reliance for religious assurance upon specu- 
lative philosophy rather than upon religious experifence, that we 
may not have substituted an idol, a fiction of the human mind, for 
the true and living Saviour-God of vital moral religion? Is the 
Absolute a false Baal? In what, essentially, does the Absolute 
Reason of the idealists differ from the Goddess of Reason invented 
and set up as an object of worship by the French revolutionists? 

But apart from the question of the idealistic Absolute’s suffi- 
ciency or insufficiency as an object of religious interest, what is to 
be said of its significance for the moral consciousness? We must 
always beware of saving religion at the expense of morality. If my 
moral ideal for my own life is -already or eternally realized in the 
Absolute, how can T logically avoid the conclusion that the categori- 
cal imperative of the moral law is a gigantic hoax, and that life, so 
far from being “ real ” and “ earnest,” is one prolonged “ moral 
holiday ”t in the sense that there is no such thing as absolutely 
pressing moral obligation? From the point of view of absolute 
idealism it would seem that if anyone is responsible for evil, includ- 
ing moral evil, it is not man, but God, the Absolute. Man can be 
held responsible only for what he does, not for what he suffers ; and 
moral evil as mere defect, privation of being, cannot be a product of 
any positive act on the part of man. As having no positive reality 
from the point of view of the Absolute, it is bound to be eliminated 
ultimately, we are told, from the world of appearance. But, we 
may ask, if the unreality of moral evil for the Absolute and the ab- 

* “ The ‘possible self’ is God.” “[God] from the point of view given by 

our ignorance and want is merely possible ” (T. H. Green, Works, III, p. 224). ” We 

may have to confess that a knowledge of [the world] in its spiritual reality — such a know- 
ledge of it as would be knowledge of God — is impossible to us ” (ibid, p. 145). ” Apart 
from the religious consciousness the Absolute cannot be known as God ” (C. C. J. Webb, 
Ood and Personality, pp. 219, 220). 

I William James, Pragmatism, pp. 74, 78; a Pluralistic Urdherse, p. 116, 
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solute idealist has not prevented its putting in an appearance in the 
temporal order in the past and present, what guarantee is there in 
its supposed absolute unreality that the evil appearance will not 
continue and even increase throughout an unending succession of 
future events?* And if evil always will be actual in the time 
order, on what ground is it excluded from reality in the super- 
temporal but all-time-including Absolute? 

Now the idealistic explaining away — not to say justifying — 
of moral evil is only a particular phase of a pronounced intellec- 
tuahsm, according to which there is no good, ultimately, but in- 
tellectual good, and no evil but intellectual evil (ignorance), for 
the apparently very good reason that nothing is real but Absolute 
Reason. Man is held to be essentially nothing but rational 
thought; morality is acting out rational ide&s, and sin, as we 
have seen, is nothing but not acting out rational ideas ; religion is 
rational self-identification with the Ideal of Absolute Reason ; 
prayer is aspiration after rationality ; salvation is enlightenment, 
deliverance from ignorance and its consequences through revela- 
tion, which is nothing but a learning of the Truth ; and divinity 
itself is nothing more than subjective rationality and objective 
conformity thereto. Is all this an insight into ultimate truth, or 
IS it an obliteration of real distinctions in the interests of a 
theory? 

Once we have admitted the possible or probable justification, 
from a practical point of view, of such criticisms as have been 
suggested with reference to the concepts of God and evil in abso- 
lute idealism, it is easy to entertain misgivings with reference to 
other characteristic features of the philosophy in question. Is 
justice done, in this highly monistic (“ singularistic and deter- 
ministic system, to the individuality of human persons?! Is the 

* “ If the existence of evil is not at present inconsistent with the perfection of the 
Deity, but is rather an element in that perfection, why should that existence ever become 
intolerable to him?” (0. F. D’Arcy, Idealism and Theology, pp. 176, 177). 

f Even Stirling admits the diflBiculty In Hegelianism at this point. ” Very obscure, 
certainly, in many respects is the system of Hegel, and in none, perhaps, obscurer than 
in how we are to conceive God as a subjective spirit, and man as a subjective spirit, and 
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absolute idealist able to interpret human self-determination in 
relation to determination by the Absolute in such a way as to pre- 
serve for man a genuine responsible freedom?* Can the highest 
conceivable moral ideal be adequately expressed in terms of mere 
«el/-realization, which Is, on the face of it, the seeking of values 
primarily or even exclusively for the self, albeit the rational and 


God and man as in mutual relation ” {The Secret of Hegel, p. 166). Edward* Caird, 
after speaking of ** the process of man’s life as a continuation of the self -revelation of the 
Absolute Being which begins in nature,” indicates that while man is ” a self-conscious 
and self -determining spirit ” he is nevertheless not absolutely individual. ‘‘I do not 
deny,” he adds, ‘‘ that there are many difficulties in this view, difficulties with which 1 
have not attempted to deal ” {Evolution of liehgion, 11, p. 84). John Watson maintains 
that it is' only by a process of absolute mental abstraction that ” persons ” as such exist. 
In our relations to other selves abstract personality is surrendered, separate personality is 
transcended. {InterpretcvtioH of Jiehgious Expenetwe, 1, pp. 243, 244). 

^ It does not seem clear that T. H. Green has made a place for real human freedom 
in the self-determining action of which he has so much to say. The motive determines the 
action, he admits, but the self, he contends, determines the motive. This action of the 
self, however, is viewed as the necessary poutcomc of circumstances and the already 
achieved character of the self. This means, it is admitted, that the human act is like ail 
events, the necessary, or in other words, the only jiossible, result of the existing conditions. 
An attempt is made to find a place for freedom by insisting that the character is the self, 
und that, as a rational self-determining person, man has his true being in the one univer- 
sal self-determining principle upon whose consciousness all subjects and objects depend, 
and in this way shares in the absolute freedom of that which determines everything and is 
itself determined by nothing but itself. But, we would ask, if the inner act of the self in 
determining the outer action is a necessary result of circumstances and character, and 
these in turn the necessary results of previous conditions, inner and outer, and so on 
back to a time before the conscious life of the human individual began, how can it be 
maintained that I freely determine what was already pre-determined before my conscious 
life began? It is only the ambiguity and obscurity of the idea of participation in the 
eternal self-conscious and self-determining principle that makes it possible to camou- 
flage the absolute determinism and non-freedom of Green’s self -determinism. (See Pro- 
legomena to Ethics, Book 11, Chapter I.) 

Bitchie, with greater frankness, perhaps, admits that absolute idealism differs from 
materialism not in contradicting it but in that it includes it in its ow 4 more complete ac- 
count of conduct. ” 1 have tried to show that one form of idealism is quite compatible 
with the materialistic monism which is nowadays the working hypothesis* of every 

scientific explorer in every department Materialistic monism, it seems to me, only 

becomes false when put forward as a complete philosophy of the universe, because it leaves 
out of sight the conditions of human knowledge, which .the special sciences may conve- 
niently disregard, but which a candid philosophy cannot ignore I cannot, as yet, see 

any other way out of a hopeless controversy than that toward which I have been led, 
especially by the teaching of the late Thomas Hill Green on the one aide, and by the in- 
fluence of scientific friends on the other *’ {Darwin and Hegel, pp. vi-vii). 
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“ social ” self?* And when idealists interpret immortality — as 
many of them do — ^to mean the mere eternal presence in the time- 
less or all-time-including Absolute of the individual’s temporal 
life from birth to death, and not any extension of conscious 
existence in a time-order after the death of the body, is this 
anything more than the proverbial giving of a stone to those who 
are asking for bread ?t 

* Green professes to include all that is eesential in aetion for the welfare of others 
Under the principle of rational self-realization. Ho argues that if we act rationally we 
will necessarily present to ourselves our own permanent well-being as a social well-being, 
and this we can do by identifying ourselves, with a society Avhose well-being is to us as 
our own {Prolegomena to Ethics, § 232). But let us supiiose the case of an individual 
confronted with the necessity of sacrificing either his own, physical life or the- highest 
spiritual well-being of society, and let us suppose, further, that immortality apjiears to 
him as at best very doubtful. Must ho not, to be moral, dlioose the future good of 
others, even if it should seem to be choosing nothingness for himself? And how can 
such a choice be adequately and without artificiality interpreted in terms of 6eZ/-realiza- 
tion, even of a “ social ” self? Identification of the self with others, on the basis of the 
idealistic doctrine that all selves are really but ^ne in the Absolute is simply a means of 
obscuring the inadequacy of the ultra-individualistic ethics of self-realization as a means 
ot expressing tlie moral idlal of unselfish love and scxial service. Hobhouse is a safer 
guide than Green at this point (see L. T. Hobhouaie, The Rational Good, especially 
Chapters V to VIII). “ The rational good is not the good for the individual a& an inde- 
pendent unit, it is the good of the whole of which he forms a part It is reasonable so 

to act as to further the good of the whole Yet in a discordant world sacrifice is 

often necessary Even if we insist that in self-sacrifice the individual is choosing the 

least bad, and, therefore, the relatively good, for himself, that is not the rational motive. 

The rational motive is that his action furthers the general gtx>d If we are asked 

whether in self-sacrifice the individual docs not abandon his good, we niuet affirm or deny 
it, acairding to the sense in which the words are taken. The essential points are (I) that 
he sacrifices the good of self, so far as it ie conceived in antithesis to the good of the 
whole ; (2) that the reason for this sacrifice is not that it is a truer good for the individual, 
but that it is for the good of the whole; (3) that the neexissity of such sacrifice rests on 
existing disharmonies, that is to say, is bad. The realization of the common good can- 
not, therefore, be regarded in an optimistic spirit as a simple sum of self-realizations ” 
(The Rational Good, pp. 204, 205, 206). 

t “ The ' immortality of the soul ' as equal to the eternity of thought equals. the 
being of God. To deny the immortality of the soul in this sense is to maintain the des- 
tructibility of thought, and this is a contradiction in terms, for destruction has no mean- 
ing except in relation to thought. As a determination of thought, everything is eternal. 
'Man, like everything else, is eternal as a determination of thought...... Relatively to our 

temporal consciousness,... ...they have perished; relatively to thought, which, as eternal, 

holds past, present, end future together^ they are permanent; their very transitoriness is 
eternal-*’ .(T, H.. Green, III, p. 16^.) Compare with this H. Miinsterberg’s The 

Eternal Life, John Caird finds in the idea of corporate immortality— participating .with 
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These unfavourable criticisms of absolute idealism from the 
point of view of religion would receive confirmation and added 
emphasis from a consideration of some of the later developments 
of idealistic thought in what may still be called, in a broad sense 
of the term, the Hegelian School. In Bradley, Bosanquet, and 
some of their followers we see what may be regarded as the 
English counterpart of the older left-wing Hegelianism in Ger- 
many. That earlier movement, represented by the materialistic 
Feuerbach and the pantheistic Strauss, interpreted the Hegelian 
dictum, “ Philosophy is the truth of religion,” not with the right- 
wing Hegelians (of whom Stirling is the British counterpart) as 
meaning that the Hegelian philosophy proves the truth of tradi- 
tional faith, but as meaning that speculative idealism includes 
what little truth there was in religion, but corrects it and leaves 
it far behind. Similarly the Hegelian definition religion, as 
the Absolute Spirit’s consciousness of itself through the media- 
tion of the finite spirit, is taken, not as implying an eternal self- 
knowing spirit expressing itself in the temporal order in the 
gradual evolution of human reason and man’s consciousness of 
the Absolute or God, but as meaning that apart from the human 
and other finite consciousness there is no conscious or spiritual 
reality in the universe. 

Not quite so radical, perhaps, as this earlier left- 
wing Hegelianism, but, as we have suggested, moving 
in the same direction, is the British movement of 
which Bradley, Bosanquet, Taylor (in his earlier writ- 
ings) and Collingwood may be taken as representatives.* 

other individuals in a “ universal and undying life ’’—rather than in the idea of a merely 
individual immortality, “ the explanation of the seeming incompleteness and evanescence 
of human life ” {University Sermons, pp. 184, 189). Immortality is to be thought of, “not 
as a vague and shadowy state of blessedness in some unknown existence beyond the 
grave, but as the realization of those poseibilities of perfection which our nature contains, 
and which arc present here and now, ready to be elicited in the earthly life of man ’’ 
(Ibid, p. 191). Elsewhere, indeed, Caird rightly objects to the substitution of the idea of 
corporate immortality for that of individual immortality, instead of making it the conco- 
mitant or complement of the other {Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, II, pp. 270, 272). 

♦ ’ The way of taking the world which I have found most tenable is to regard H as a 
single Experience, superior to relations and containing in the fullest sense eYer^hing which 
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On the one hand, they follow Green in regarding relations as the 
work of thought, but they make, on the other hand, a sharp dis- 
tinction between Beality, the subject-matter of all our judgments. 


IS We bave then the Absolute Beality appearing in and to finite centres and uniting 

them in ono experience The immanence of the Absolute in the finite centres, and of 

finite centres in the Absolute, T have always set down as inexplicable In the main I 

inherited this doctrine from others ” (F. H. Bradley, Essays on Truth and Reality, pp. 246, 
246). ^he part of this world-view which is most distinctively Bradleian is the statement 

that the Absolute Experience is “ superior to relations ” (c/. “ The Absolute is not any 

scheme of relations,” Appearance and Reality, second edition, p. 195), although it was prob- 
ably suggested by Green’s view of relations as the work of mind. ” Can thought, how- 
ever complete, be the same as reality, the same altogether, I mean, and with no difference 
between them? This is a question to which I could never give an affirmative reply ” (Ap- 
pearance and Reality, second edition, p. 564). This is a reaffirmation of that earlier state- 
ment of Bradley’s doctrine of the .9Mpef-rationality of realitj' : ” Unless thought stands for 
something that falls beyond mere intelligence...... a lingering scruple still forbids us to be- 
lieve that reality can ever be purely rational The notion that existence Cyould be the 

same as understanding strikes as cold and ghost-like as the dreariest materialism 

(lur principles may be true, but they arc not reality. They no more make that whole which 
commands our devotion, than some shredded dissection of human tatters is that warm and 
breathing beauty of flesh which our hearts found delightful ” (Principles of Logic, second 
edition, 11, p. 691). ‘‘ In tvery judgment the genuine subject is reality, which goes beyond 
the predicate, and of which the predicate is an adjective ” (Appearance and Reality, p. 168). 
” Thought’s relational content can never be the same as the subject, either as that subject 

appears or as it really is ” (ibid, p. 179). ‘‘ Tliought to reach its goal must get 

beyond relations. Yet in its nature it can find no other working means of progress ” (ibid, 

pp. 181, 182). ” Every bare conjunction is contradictory when taken up by thought, 

because thought in its nature is incapable of conjunction Contradiction is appearance 

Contradiction is everywhere necessary Appearances are the stuff of which the 

universe is made ” (ibid, pp. 671, 672). From thi.. point of view our thought of God is 

necessarily different from the reality : ” God is necessarily led to end in the Absolute, 

which for religion is not God If you identify the Absolute with God, that is not the 

God of religion. If again you separate them, God becomes a finite factor in the Whole 

Short of the Absolute, God cannot rest, and, having reached that goal, he is lost and 

religion with him God is not God till ho has become all in all, and a God which 

is all in all is not the God of religion. God is but an aspect an appearance of the 

Absolute The God which could exist would most assuredly be no God It is a 

confused attempt to seize and hold in religion that Absolute, which, if it really were at- 
tained, would destroy religion ” (ibid, pp. 446-450). ” The Absolute for me cannot be God, 

because in the end the Absolute is related to nothing When you begin to worship the 

Absolute or the Universe you have transformed it. It has become something 

less than the Universe A personal God is not the ultimate truth about the Universe 

The highest Beality must be super-personal The belief in God as a sepa- 
rate individual... •....! can accept as tme, but only if it is supplemented by other beliefs 
which really contradict it All truth most be imperfect We are everywhere de- 
pendent on useful mythology Absolutism, as I understand it, can fully warrant 
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and the thoughts or ideas which we construct and use as predicates. 
Absolute Eeality is still regarded as one all-inclusive Experience 
— ^in some one of the many possible senses of that much-abused 

relative and inconsistent truths When a blind devotion to consistency is seen to in- 

volve either in the end worse inconsistency, or else mutilation of religion, there will be per- 
haps more readiness to he content with that relative truth which is based on Absolutism ’* 
{Essays on Truth and Reality, pp. 428, 430-431, 432, 436, 438). “ Goodness, as such, is 

but appearance which is transcended in the Absolute The good is not the Whole, and 

the Whole, as such, is not good. And viewed thus in relation to the Absolute, there is 
nothing either bad or good, there is not anything better or worse But the Abso- 
lute appears in its phenomena It manifests itself in goodness and badness 

And so the Absolute is good In the Absolute everything finite attains the 

perfection which it seeks; but not precisely as it seeks it” {Appearance and 

Reality, pp. 411, 419, 429). 

Bosanquet, in his earlier statements of his position, subscribes to the view that the 
world is our consciousness. ” Each oni of us is shut up alone inside a circular pano- 
rama The things and persons depicted in it move and act upon one another, but all 

this is in the panorama and not beyond it. The individual cannot get outside this s,mcircUng 

scenery, and no one else can get inside it Everyone of tis has painted for hfoaelf the 

picture within which he is shut up, and he is perpetually painting and repaintiij 

This magical panorama, from which the individual cannot escape, and the Lws of which 

are the laws of his experience, is simply his own mind regarded as a content or world 

The whole world, for each of us, is our course of conscicusness,' in so far as this is re- 
garded as a system of objects which w'c arc obliged to think Every mind 

is a wording system of presjentations In one sense my mind is in my head, in the 

other sense my head is in my mind ” {Essentials of Logict PP- 14, 16, 17). This pano- 
rama is the world of appearance. Realitjy, as distinguished from mere appearance, is that 
larger whole to which we are led in thought by the attempt <o eliminate contradiction 
from the world of our conscious experience. ” This positive and constructive prin- 
ciple of non-contradiction forcee us to the conception of the Absolute.” ** What we 

call the individual is a living world of content which in it strives after 

unity and completeness because it has in it the active spirit of non-contradiction, the form 

of the whole.” ” The Absolute is merely something more of what we are continually 

experiencing, simply the high-water mark of fluctuations in experience, of which, in 

general, we are daily and normally aware The Absolute is not present in its full nature 

within any finite experience, but [while! we experience nothing perfectly, the Ab- 

solute we experience in everything.” ” The Absolute [is] the transmutation and rearrange- 
ment of particular experiences by inclusion in a completer whole of experience.” ‘‘ The 

levels of experience form different worlds with different degrees of reality, though 

they are nothing but one and the same world, more or less fully experienced.” ” In 

onr everyday world the unitary experience is prima facie wanting But,...,.. 

cur life contains power and insight by which, without in any way denying that 

things are v^hat they are, we can frame some positive conception of what more they 

must be, and how if we take them as such a ‘ more,* they are more themselves*, and 

plainly indicate their full nature to lie in the universe of a single experience.** ” There is 

no rule as to how far ^persons* can overlap in their contents It is impotence, and no 

n^yrsterious limitation that keeps them apart. At their strongest they become confluent, and 
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term. But Absolute Beality is also regarded as being beyond all 
relations. It is not rational — here Hegel is left behind — but 
super-rational, super-moral, super-personal. But while the in- 

we see how they might be wholly so There is no hard barrier set that can make our 

being discontinuous with others or with the perfect experience." " Our argument rests on 

the necessary fusion of experiences! relevant to each other Transmutation must 

be the rule in the complete experience. Everything must be there but not 

as analysed into temporal moments and yet drawn out unchanged into a panorama within 
a specious present of immeasurable span " {Principle of Individuality and Value ^ pp. S67, 
289, 873, 876, 877, 378, 386; Value and Destiny of the Individual p. xxi; Principle of 
Individuality and Valuer pp. xxxi, 391). The last quotation indicatee Bosanquet^s essen- 
tial agreement with Bradley and disagreement with Boyce as to the nature of the Abso- 
lute Experience. But with reference to this Absolute we seem forced to conclude that if 
it is not for Bosanquet, as it apparently is for Bradley, a really existing transcend^t 
experience — what Bosanquet refers to as " Heaven *’ (p. 268) — it must be what Bosanquet 
himself acknowledges that it will be called, namely, " a mqre abstraction " (p. 874). Xh 
short, while Bradley and Bosanquet agree that the Absolute contains all finite experience^ 
transmuted sufficiently to make up one harmonious whole, Bradley, affirming the 
transcendent existence of thisi experience tends to leave it unknowable, while Bosanquet, 
concerned to affirm the knowableness of the Absolute, tends to leave it an abstraction. 

" Thought is not a matter of reproducing* a transcendent world— a block universe." 

“ Every object of thougl^j is real, and every object of thought is transcendent of imme- 
diate experience But .to reject transcendence of experience, experience including 

all thought and objects of thought is merely to reject tho unknowable thing in itself." 

" Nature is real as we know and value it, and is not created by our thinking " {The 

Meeting of E^xtremes in Contemporary Philosophy, pp. 2, 127, 146, 146). 

Bosanquet *s results for religion are not very different from those of Bradley. In the 
words of his most authoritative interpreter " what he would mean by * God,* if he did not 

on the whole avoid the term because of its theistic associations [is] Beality as a whole, 

conceived as perfect, and as transcending and transforming within itself the opposition 
of good and evil. In this perfection man participates, and religion is his sense of this par- 
ticipation, of his fragmentariness, made whole The theist*® concept of God, as the 

will for good against evil, is still too much coloured by his antithesis of good and evil to 
be adequate to a Beality which, as a whole, is perfect *’ (Hoernl4, Matter, Life, Mind, and 
God, pp, 200, 201). '* As both Bradley and Bosanquet [and we may add, Hoernld] agree, 

to conceive reality as God is a way of thinking which has a high degree of truth, but 

which under philosophical criticism turns out still to be inadequate to the nature of reality 
as a whole " (Hoernl4, Idealism as a Philosophy, pp. 313-314). Where Bradley says that 
good is included in the Absolute, therefore the Absolute may be said to be good (v. supra)* 
Bosanquet thinks it better to say that while " there is evil within the Absolute ** "the 
Absolute is not characterised by evil.** “ Good as absorbed in perfection only involves evil 
as absorbed within the good ** {Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 217), ** The uni^ 
verse may be perfect owing to the very fwst, among others, that it includes aa oonditimis 
bt fihlta lUe; b^h moral good and evil ’* {Thid, p. 218). Cf* A. E. Taylor, Mlmmvis of 
^ : " May we say that the Absolute.. ....is known in ^ ba 

* *7 The answer depends upon the precise meaning wo attach to tl^ StatcuBent. 

the sense that it ia of the ideals we are e>K^id 
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tention is, or at least was at first, to regard the Absolute as more" 
perfect than personality could be, the actual outcome, naturally 
enough, is that it is habitually thought of in impersonal terms. 
Moreover, this Absolute or single, harmonious totality of Experi- 
ence (whether viewed as transcendent and humanly unknowable, 
as it is by Bradley, or as it is by Bosanquet, as being nothing but 
the world as it is, and therefore progressively knowable) is sharply 
distinguished from the God of religion. But not only is the God 
of religion not the Absolute ; from this point of view he does not 
exist. Not only would a God who was but a part of the Absolute 
be unsatisfactory to religion ; there is no adequate reason, it is 
claimed) to suppose that any such finite God exists. On the other 
hand, if we mean by God Absolute Eeality as religion apprehends 
it, since the philosophy criticizes, as inconsistent, and displaces 
the imaginative concepts of religion, it must be held that it is the 
Absolute and not God that Eeality is, or that is real. In so far as 
Gk>d is not the “ super-rational,” “ super-moral,” or virtually 
impersonal Absolute, then, from this point of view, he does not 
exist at all. 


ignorance and ooxxfusion to realize, we clearly muat say * yes.’ But if we use the word 
‘ good * in a narrower sense, to mean ‘ ethically good,* we can hardly say without 
qualification that the whole is good. For ‘ ethical goodness ’ belongs essentially to the 
time*order, and means the process of the gradual assertion of the ideal against apparent 
evil.” C/. Taylor’s The Problem of Conduct^ p. 429. 

For B. G. Collingwood, ‘‘ faith is that knowledge of ultimate truth, which, 

owing to iU intuitive or imaginative form, cannot justify itself under criticism.” Beligion 
stands between art and sdence in the dialectic of life. Art creates objects by the imagina- 
tion; religion believes in the reality of objects of the imagination; science eliminates all 
mythology, and religion perishes. ” We have long ago left religion behind.” ” When 
philosophers call their ultimate reality by the name of God they are taking that name in 

vain God and the Absolute are not Identical but irretrievably distinct. And yet 

God is the imginative or intuitive form in which the Absolute reveals itself to the religious 
oonsciousneBB ” (Speculum Mentist pp. 182, 161, 162, etc.). ” Beligion must at all costs 
have a God with a definite character of his own; philosophy must have an all-embracing 
totality, a rounded and complete universe. And when it is found that God, to be good, 

cannot be at all, then religion and philosophy accept different horns of the dilemma 

The * universe ’ which philosophy is supposed to choose is the empty abstraction of a 

something which is nothing definite; it is not an Absolute, but only the indication of an 
unsolved problem. And for religion too the problem is unsolved ” (Collingwood, Beligion 
and Fhilospphyt p. 120)/ 
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- ' Somewhat different again, but similarly negative from the re- 
ligious point of view is the “ new idealism ” of the Italian school. 
In two respects it is the antithesis of the English development. 
While Bradley and Bosanquet may be regarded as Hegelian in 
holding that Reality is the* Absolute Experience, but as anti-Hege- 
lian in denying that the nature of Reality is rational thought, 
Croce and Gentile are Hegelian in finding in rational thought the 
nature and substance of Reality ; but they are anti-Hegelian in 
that they deny that all reality is a single all-inclusive Experience 
or Absolute. But in both cases the results for religion are about 
equally negative. The one school offers as the only religious object 
a Reality which is one Experience, but (whether concrete but 
transcendent and unknowable or immanent and knowable but 
abstract) not rational ; the other offers a Reality which is rational 
but neither, a single Experience nor anything super-human. Re- 
ligion cannot get along with either concept ; and if either one of 
these positions is what the older absMute idealism must eventually 
come to, the prospecKis for a religion of love and trust toward God 
are not, for the idealist, very bright. 

Absolute idealism seemed at first not only satisfactory to the 
religious and moral consciousness, but a veritable gospel of joy 
and light. Mow, however, we begin to suspect that this was only 
because we read into it certain moral and religious ideas which wo 
were interested in maintaining against materialistic and agnostic 
attack, such as the ideas of God, freedom and immortality, and 
that seen in its true nature, it would be found to be quite inade- 
quate to meet the practical spiritual needs of man. To the soul 
that cries out for the living God, a God who cares for humanity 
and its values, the philosophical Absolute must seem but a poor 
substitute, and the question arises as to whether it is not a mere 
idol, the artificial product of human speculation. But it is not 
with reference to God alone that absolutism proves unsatisfactory ; 
it fails to do justice to the moral personality of man. It provides 
no unambiguous place for the moral freedom and responsibility of 
man, or for the conservation of what is essential in individual per- 
sonality throughout the changes of the cosmic process. It is no^ 
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without justification, then, it would seem, that there has arisen 
what wo may call a prophetic reaction within idealism. The pro- 
phets of the movement, among whom we may refer to Seth 
Pringle-Pattison and James Ward, although there are others 
who might well be mentioned, aim to save us from what they re- 
gard as the futilities and dangers of absolutism by calling 
us back to the belief in a real God and a jeal man, a morally free 
and responsible individual. The profest is primarily against the 
identification of the human and the divine self-consciousness.* 
Exception is taken to the argument that since the world is one 
world, and at the same time essentially idea, constituted through 
the relating activity of a self or mind, we must therefore conclude 
that in reality there is but one Self, one Mind. As against this 
view, which would regard man as a mere fragmentary phase of 
the Absolute and without true individuality, the protesting pro- 
phets of a more pluralistic but theistic idealism would have us hold 
last to our own reality as unique and some would even say imper- 

In Pringle-raitison's opinion Uie theistic interpretation of Hegel is, as an interpre- 
tation, erroneous, and a mere reflection of the theism of the interpreter {Two Lectures on 
7heism, p. 33). “ The radical error botli of Hegelianism and of the allied English doctrine 
I take to be the identification of the human and the divine self-consciousneBs, or to put it 
more broadly, the unification of consciousness in a single Self.” ” The attempt of Hege- 
lian and Neo-Hegelian schools to unify the divine and tlie human subject is ultimately 

cleB4anictive of the reality of both.” ” Hegelianism sacrifices the best interests of 

liumanity to a logical abstraction styled the Idea, in which both God and man dis- 
appear Neo-Kantianism or Neo-Hegelianism erects into a god the mere form of 

self -consciousness in general ” (A. Beth [Pringle-l’attisonJ , Hegelianism and Personality t 
pp. 215, 221-222, 230), ” Each self is a unique existence, which is perfectly impervious 

to other selves* The self resists invasion The unity of things 

( annot be properly expressed by making it depend upon a unity of the Self in all thinkers ; 
for the very characteristic of a self is this exclusiveness Though the self is, in know- 

ledge, a principle of unification, it is, in existence or metaphysically, a principle of isola- 
tion I have a centre of my own which 3 maintain even in my dealings with God 

Himself Keligion is the self- surrender of the human will to the divine But this 

is a tfel/-surrender, a 6*urrender which only self, only will, can make ” (i6»d, pp, 216-218). 
” The doctrine of the universal Self is reached by a process of reasoning which I have 
already compared to the procedure of Scholastic Bealism in dealing with individuals and 

‘ universals ’ The imaginary subject {Bewusstsein Hherhaupt) of the theory of 

knowledge is hypostatised by the Neo-Kantians as the one ultimately real Thinker ” (ibid, 
pp. 218, 220). ‘‘ Finite centres may * overlap ' indefinitely in content, hut they can- 

not overlap at all in existence ; their very raison d'etre is to be distinct, and, in that sense, 
separate and exclusive focalizations of a common universe ” {The Idea of God, p. 264)* 
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vious selves, having independent centres of our own, not only in 
distinction from each other but in distinction from God as well. 
So insistent are they on this point that, rather than admit that 
since the world is numerically one, the subject for which it is 
object must be but one, they would prefer to say that since the 
subjects are many, and each has a world as its object, the worlds 
must therefore be many, the “ one world ” of ordinary thought 
being a fiction, a substantiated abstraction, conveniently adapted 
to meet the needs of minds communicating with each other,* As 

* “ The world I perceive is the world I construct... No one can ever perceive any world 
but the one he makes ” (13. P. Bowne, Personalism, pp. 71, 7i3). Per contra, see the state- 
ment by Professor G. .Dawes Hicks, m Contemporary British Philosophy, Vol. II, where 
it is maintained that the activity or tlie judgment wifli reference to tlic object is one of 
discrimination rather than of construction. , 

“ ‘ When ten men l(K)k at the t-iin or rmnui,' said Held, ‘ they all see the same indi- 
vidual object.’ J3ut not so, Hamilton replies : ‘ (he truth is tliat eacli of these persons 
sees a different object.’ With these diametrically ojiposito statements of the two chief- 
tains of the Scottish philosophy, wc may begin our imjuiry Hiimilton is right in so 

far as each concrete experience has its own concrete object Our first (piestion is to get 

clear ideas as to the relation of the different (actual) ulijccts of Hamilton’s statement to 
the one identical (phenomenal) object of Reid’s. The ipiestioii naturally presents itself in 
the form : How docs the one sun become an object to ten different men? Vet the proper 
form rather is : Henv, and in what sense, do iJic ten conic to know lliat the actual object 

of each is tlie same individual object for all? Wlien in place of the Ego L we have 

M or N, eo too in place of the non-Ego non-L we have non-M or non-N. The most, then, 
that L can indicate or communicate to M of any part of his own experience, is so much of 

it as is common to the experience of both The sun as transsiibjective object is not 

L-’s sun or M’s sun or N’s sun but rather what is common to them all, neglecting 

what is peculiar to each If we ask, Since the sun as a transsubjective object 

is not the peculiar object of any given consciousness, for what consciousness is it an object? 
we have at once Kant’s answer : fiir ‘ Bewusstsem uherhapt,' for consciousness in general. 

I'cllowing out this answer, wc uiiglit jirebciitly sec that lliis coiiceplmii consciousness 

jresupposes and is inseparable from the individual cxinsciousness of immediate experience 
Ordinary thought regarding the sun as independent of L and M and N several- 
ly concludes that it is and remains an object, independently of them all collectively. 

This fallacy of naive realism is one step towards dualism ; tlie hypothesis of introjection 

suppliei the other.” ” If we hold it true that all experience implies both subject and ob- 
ject, then we must find a subject for universal experience I am here concerned with 

universal experience, ‘ Experience with a capital E, the common empirical knowledge of 

the race ’ Nature is the object of tliis experience. But the subject of it is not God 

but any individual, who tbrougli intersubjective intercourse advances to the stage of self- 
consciousness and reason ” (lames Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, fourth, single- 
volume edition, pp. 457 , 458, 459, 463, 470, 609). 

Ward introduces into this pluralistic idealism the idea of God not primarilys as with 
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a matter of fact there is a serious dilemma for idealism at this 
point. If we assume that the object is, through and tlirough, the 
construct of the subject, either there is only one subject because 
the objective w'orld is only one, or else there arc many objective 
worlds, one for each subject, because the subjects are many. Either 
conclusion is awkward, to say the least. In fact we have here 
what looks very much like a reduclio ad ahsnrdum of idealism, 
whether in its singularistic or its pluralistic form. Moreover, 
from the practical point of view, while absolute idealism is charge- 
able with saving religion, or trying to save it, at the expense of 
morality, is not pluj’alistic idealism in danger of making a place 
for morality at the expense of some of the more essential values of 
religion? Back of the dilemma, and fundamental to it is the 
idealistic assumption common to both absolutism and the pluralis- 
tic theory in question. May we not have been too uncritical in 
our easy adoption of this idealistic doctrine that the object is, in 
ioto, a creation of the thought activity of the subject? May it not 
be well, before we go any further, to examine the evidence for the 
idealistic view, that is, the view that things are essentially and 
without remainder, idea? 


Berkeley, to have in the mind of God a place for Nature to exist when and in so ftir as it 
It not in the minds of men {cf. Uashdall, Philosophy and Religion), but to explain the 

existence of the plurality of independent but interacting BelvcB. “ Theism introduces 

the idea of creation It cannot be said that the world as we know Jt involvetj 

the idea of creation as a fact. If it did, we should have a direct and tangible evidence of 

(jod’s existence. ‘ The heavens declare the glory of God ’ Borsibly it is so, but 

there is* nothing in all our physical experience that compels us to admit it : on the other 

hand there is nothing that would justify us in denying it.” ” [Mere pluralism J 

(anno! be charged with inconsistency; but it is incomplete and unsatisfying. A plurality of 
beings primarily independent as regards their existence and yet always' mutually acting and 
reacting upon each other, an ontological plurality that is yet somehow a cosmological unity, 
seems clearly to suggest some ground beyond itself. U’he idea of God presents itself to 
meet this lack. The Many depend upon God for their existence, though still dependent on 
each other [for] their experience.” ” With one creative Sjurit over all we may well believe 

in a unity of the many created spirits The existence of tins Creative Spirit is a matter 

of faith, not of knowledge, to be sure; but may we not hold it to bo a rational faith, since 
■without it we are without assured hope in a world that is then without clear meaning?'* 
{The Realm of Ends, pp. 231*232, 241, 422-423). In the course of an interview which I had 
with Professor Ward in the summer of 1911, he expressed the opinion that the real reason 
why Dr. McTaggart had no place for God in his pluralistic idealism was that he did not 
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It ought to be clearly recognized at the outset that a certain 
burden of proof rests on the idealist. His view of the world is not 
the natural realistic view Avhich was the achievement of pre-philo- 
sophical man ages ago and which has been the universal basis of 
practical living ever since. If we are to be asked to abandon this 
view for another, it is surely not too much to ask that the reasons 
advanced for making the change be good and sufficient. Do they 
satisfy this requirement? 

The arguments for idealism, some of which are at the same 
time arguments for absolute idealism, are these ; that idealism is 
a self-consistent theory, logically tenable, whether demonstrable 
or not ; that it is the only alternative to a set of views, all of which 
have been discredited or can be shown to be* untenable ; that it fur- 
nishes the only logical way of conserving certain absolute spiritual 
values, as those of morality and religion ; that it can be proved de- 
ductively from what is self-evident and universally admitted ; that 
it results directly from an analysis of consciousness ; that it is im- 
plicit in the process of definition and indeed in all judgment ; that 
it emerges as the “ higher synthesis ” in a dialectic which neces- 
•sarily arises In the course of a rational interpretation of experi- 
ence ; that it is verified in religious experience, particularly in that 
of the mystic : and finally, that it is pragmatically justified in view 
of its value as a “ practical creed.” These various arguments we 
must examine, as briefly as may be, in turn. 

Postponing momentarily the consideration of the claim that 
idealism is a self-consistent theory, let us first notice the argument 
that it must be true for the reason that it is the only possible 
alternative to views that have been or can be shown to be unten- 
able. Professor Royce argues for idealism as entitled to our ac- 
ceptance on the ground that it is the only alternative to realism, 
which begins by claiming direct conscious experience of what 
c.xists independently of consciousness. This claim breaks down, 
he argues, when it is shown that everything directly experienced is 


want a God. As for himself, recognizing the value of belief in God, he would agree with a 
recent statement of Wundt to the effect that while we cannot prove by reason that God 
exists, we can show that it is reasonable to believe in God. 
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content of consciousness, nothing more. The independent reality 
postulated by realism is then set up as the unknowable. But this 
unknowable is something concerning which we have no right to 
say anything. We have no right even to claim that it exists ; 
since we have no consciousness of it, it is indistinguishable from 
nothing.* This means, in Professor Koyce’s opinion, the 
collapse of all possible forms of realism, namely, naive natural 
realism and a dualistic, agnostic realism, leaving idealism in un- 
disputed possession of the field. 

Concerning this argument I will for the present simply say 
that while I should agree that an uncritical natural realism is un- 
tenable, and that an utterly dualistic realism is discredited by the 
complete agnosticism which it logically involves, this is not in it- 
self a proof of idealism. There might conceivably be a third form 
of realism, tenable if not demonstrable. If any such realistic 
theory were to be advanced, idealism’s possession of the field 
would no longer be unchallenged. (Whether there may not be 
such a tenable realism we shall inquire in a later lecture.) 

The argument thali idealism should be acce])ted because of its 
being the only way to counteract materialism and other natural- 
istic views, and thus to conserve adequately the values of morality 
and I'cligion, may be regarded as a form of the pragmatic argu- 
ment. If the theory in question is self-consistent and permis- 
sible in the light of the facts, and if it can be shown that abso- 
lute values of morality and religion can be conserved under no 
other scheme of thought, the argument, wdiile not amounting to 
theoretical proof, must be admitted to be, from a practical point 
of view, a very strong one. But, while waiving for the time 
being the question of permissibility, is it true that the only pos- 
sible way to show that God and free human spirits are real is to 
show that matter is unreal, that physical things are mere ideas, 
dependent contents of consciousness, human or divine? Clearly, 
the argument has no weight unless it can be shown to be impos- 
sible, even in the light of religious experience and the moral cer- 


* The World and the Individual, Vol. I, Lecture IH, 
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tainty of human responsibility, to establish either the reasonable- 
ness or the theoretical permissibility of belief in human freedom 
and the existence of G-od. Instead of undertaking to prove that 
spirit must exist since matter does not exist, may it not be wiser 
to ask whether there may not be a way of establishing directly, at 
least sufficiently for practical purposes, the reality of persons, 
human and divine.* Furthermore, is it certain that the only .way 
of thinking of the world of things as fundamentally dependent 
upon God is to think of them as mere thoughts in the mind of 
God? We human beings are able to make objects depend upon 
ourselves in other ways than by their dependence, as our ideas, 
upon our thought. Is man able to do this,* and is God unable to 
make any distinction between dependence upon his thought and 
dependence upon his creative energy and will? 

A favourite deductive argument for idealism is one which be- 
gins with a proposition which mi^st be tacitly assumed even by 
those who try to disprove it, the assumption, namely, of the pos- 
sibility of knowledge. Interpreting this to mean that Beality is 
intelligible, by means of the further premises that whatever is 
intelligible is rational and that what is rational is a system of 
ideas, or of relations established by mind, the conclusion is drawn 
that Beality, that is, Beality as a whole. Absolute Beality, is an 
absolutely rational system of ideas or contents of con- 
sciousness. This argument is obviously fallacious. Even if we 
must assume, in order to think seriously, that some reahty is in- 
telligible, it does not follow that all reality is intelligible. A still 
more glaring equivocation occurs in the transition from rational 

* In EO far as personalism is personal realism, the doctrine that persons, human and 
divine, are realities, we may be most ready to agree with it, even if we may hesitate to 
subscribe to it in so far as it is personal idealism, the doctrine that persons only are 
real ’* (E. Q-. Brightman, Religious Values, p, 167, c/* Bowne, Personalism, pp. 71-72, 
109-110, 276, 276, etc.)f ai^d that nothing impersonal exists, except as ideas dependent 
upon the thought activity of persons. A. G. Knudson, in The Philosophy of Personalism 
(1927), an excellent exposition of the philosophy in question, not only freely admits that 
personalism denies all extramental existence and afiirms the complete phenomenality of 
matter,” but goes on to say : ” The ontological reality of things makes unnecessary the 

ontological reality of spirit, either hnite or infinite The only satisfactory way to escape 

the materialistic or atheistio conclusion is to deny the realistic thesis' that matter and 
material things are metaphysically real ” (pp.. 226, 374)* 

19 
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in the objective to rational in the subjective sense.* The fallacies 
are so obvious when the argument is stated in concise syllogistic 
form, that any such form of statement is generally avoided. 

One of the arguments most constantly employed in the lite- 
rature of the subject is that which claims to discover the idealistic 
doctrine by a simple analysis of consciousness. The objects of 
consciousness are contents of consciousness, it is claimed. There 
is no distinct consciousness without some object presented in 
sensation or represented in thought ; and we never become aware 
of an object except one which is object in relation to the conscious 
subject. Therefore, it is concluded, wo have no reason to believe 
that any objects, or things, exist, except in and for conscious- 
ness. Logically considered, this argument from the so-called 
“ egocentric predicament ” is no more cogent than it would be 
to argue, since you cannot be seated beside any man except one 
who has at the time some one sitting beside him, there can 
therefore be no men except men with others sitting beside them. 
It cannot prove idealism, for the “ predicament ” would still 
exist, if realism were true. 

Besides this argument for subjective or psychological 
idealism from an analysis of consciousness in relation to its object, 
there is an argument for what we may call logical idealism from 
an analysis of the implications of the logical process of definition, 
or indeed of judgment in general. No definition can be true of 
any reality, it is argued, unless realities are such stuff as defi- 
nitions are made of, namely, logical ideas, predicates. The “is” 
of predication is erroneously taken as the “is” of identity, with 
a form of idealism as the result. 

Sometimes the two forms of idealism last referred to, sub- 
jective or psychological idealism and abstract or logical idealism, 
are recognized, not indeed as fallacious and unjustified, but as in- 
adequate, and the attempt is made to supplement the deficiencies of 
each by combining it with the other. The result is an essentially 

dialectical argument leading* to an idealism of the Hegelian type. 

« 

* (Jf. Watson^ Interpretation of Religious Experienc€t Vol, I, p. 74, Wot critieiem 
«€e my book. The Problem of Knowledge^ p* 140. 
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The thesis is idealism, concrete but subjective : things are particu- 
lar contents of consciousness. The antithesis is logical idealism, 
objective but abstract : things are logical ideas, predicates, defini- 
tions, abstract universals. The synthesis is found in logical- 
psychological idealism, objective but concrete. Here reality is the 
individual, the concrete universal, the union of the universal with 
the particular ; it is the logical within the psychological, the 
rational within the realm of conscious experience. This is per- 
haps the most plausible argument for idealism, but it is not a de- 
monstration. The concrete objective idealism of Hegel comes 
nearer to reality than the subjective idealism of Berkeley or the 
rather abstract idealism of Plato ; but it rests upon the assumption 
that the thesis and antithesis, subjective idealism and abstract 
logical idealism, are true as far as they go, ‘only they are not the 
whole truth. But if, as we have seen, both elemental forms of 
idealism are built upon fallacy, the mere combination of the two 
fallacious doctrines cannot be assumed to lead to truth. A blind 
man and a paralytic may supplement each other’s deficiencies, but 
the two together are not the full equivalent of a whole and healthy 
man. 

Another dialectical argument asks. What must be true if both 
natural realism and subjective idealism are true? and finds the 
answer in objective idealism. If things as we know them exist 
apart from the human mind, and if things depend for all that they 
are upon their relation to mind, there must be some other-than- 
human mind in and for which they exist when not in human minds. 
But what if we cannot be sure that things retain, when we are not 
looking at them, all the qualities we find in them? And what if we 
have no right to say that all the qualities of things depend for their 
existence upon consciousness? In that case the conclusion does 
not follow ; the higher synthesis is unnecessary, if not impossible. 

So far as we have gone, then, it would appear that idealism 
is at best a speculative theory, permissible perhaps, but not proved 
in any demonstrative fashion.* But qven if it has not been proved 


* Absolute idealism was first offered to the world as a rigidly demonstrated philoso- 
phical doctrine. As a result of further reflection and discussion, however, it has come to 
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by rational demonstration, either deductively er dialectically, may 
it not, as a permissible speculative theory, receive empirical veri- 
fication? The afiirmative answer is given by some who would 

be regarded very oommonly, even by those who subscribe to it, as no more than a per- 
m’SBible, or at most a defensible theory.* J. S. Mackenzie, after attempting to think out the 
idea of the universe as an intelligible whole, and arriving at the conception of “ an abso- 
lutely perfect Being, in seipso totus, teres atque rotundus,*' hastens to admit that “ the 

results arrived at are of the nature of hypotheses not capable of being tested in quite 

the same sense in which ordinary scientific hypotheses can be tested.” The only test that 
can be applied to metaphysical hypotheses, in his opinion, is to be found in ‘‘ their intelli- 
gibility and explanatory power.” But ‘‘ even in these respects some weaknesses mull be 
admitted.” The conception of perfection is perhaps not fully intelligible to us, and we 
cannot be sure that it will fully explain the universe as we know it. Mackenzie’s position 
IS, consequently, ” to a certain extent, agnosticism.” Moreover, that the universe is an 
intelligible whole was assumed and it may certainly be asked what right we have to do 
this, and even what right we have to believe that there is any complete whole for us to 
discover. Perhaps, in the strictest sense, we have not a right to believe this; but it would 
seem at least that we have a right to hope for it, [and] even hope implies a certain degree 
of belief.” At any rate, the only other intelligible hypothesis- is ” that the universe is un- 
intelligible.” In the end the argument is, in a loose sense of the term, pragmatic. ” We 
seem to have almost established a right tov believe that our hypothesis is true. At least 

we may hope, with some confidence, that it is so ‘ We live by admiration, hope, and 

love * ; and the more scope we can find for these attitudes of miifd, the more fully are our 
lives sustained and strengthened. So far as this is what is meant by pragmatism, I be- 
lieve it is justified, We have a right to the necessary conditions of the best kind of life; 
and hope is one of them; but we have not the right to affirm as true what has not been 
fully established” {Elements of Constructive Philosophy t pp. 464-472.) 

Some twenty years ago Henry Jones delivered a course of lectures in Australia under 
tho general title, ” Idealism as a Practical Creed.” The main line of his argument for 
absolute idealism, as the title suggests, is, loosely speaking, pragmatic, although a theore- 
tical argument is presented as well. In his Gifford Lectures, however, delivered a dozen 
or more years afterwards, and significantly entitled, A Faith that Enquires t he presents his 
view as one ” which I would demonstrate by irrefragable proof if I could ” {A Faith that 
Enquires^ p, 160.) 

A. B. Taylor, at one time an ardent exponent of an absolute idealism of a more or 
less Bradleian type (The Problem of Conduct and Elements of Metaphysics) seems to have 
become uncertain not only of its provability but also of its truth, and to have given it tip 
for a frankly theistic position, and for an indeterministic interpretation of human freedom 
(see his articles, ” The Vindication of Beligion ” in E. G. Selwyn's Essays Catholic and 
Critical, 1926, and ” The Freedom of Man ” in Contemporary British Philosophy, Vol. II). 
In an autobiographical preface to the latter article he says of his student days at Oxford, 
' For the t^me I was carried off my feet by Bradley j” but he tells us that about 1908 he 
arrived at certain convictions, one of which was that ” the business of metaphysical philo- 
sophy is a modest one,” and that ” its supreme task is the necessarily imperfect 

and tentative reconciliation of the exigences of scientific thinking with the imperative 
moral and religious demands of life There is no special infallibility about meta- 

physics.” 
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find in the mystical religious experience the empirical verification 
of absolute idealism.* On a speculative basis the absolute idealist 
advances the theory that God is the totality of Eeality as a Spiri- 
tual Unity, rational or super-rational, ^moral or super-moral, per- 
sonal or super-personal, transcending time and space, including 
all physical things as mere contents of experience and all so-called 
finite individuals as phases of its own being; and these, we are 
told, are the very doctrines which the radical mystic claims to be- 
conae immediately assured of in and through his mystical experi- 
ence. He claims to have verified the reality, accessibility, and 
sufficiency of the Absolute and Only One; having enjoyed the 
beatific vision of God, he cannot regard material things, time and 
place, evil, finite personality even, as other tjian illusory, unreal, 
destined to disappear. But is not mystical experience, then, an 
empirical demonstration of the truth of absolute idealism? 

If we insist on being critical,^ we cannot take it as such. 
While not denying that religious experience at its best may have 
great value for verifying an essentially true philosophy of reality, 
we must not close our eyes to the fact that, psychologically con- 
sidered, the more extreme mystical states are interpretable as 
phenomena of religious self-hypnosis, while the characteristic 
doctrines of the sole reality and ineffableness of God, and the 
“ unreal ” or transient, dream-like nature of material, temporal 
and finite things are all readily explained as the result of auto- 
suggestion during and after the mystical state. The absolute 
idealist has appealed to experience ; to experience, then, let him 
go — ^not to an extremely rare, highly specialized but psycholo- 
gically intelligible experience simply, but to all experience, 
to the experience of practical life in general and of 
practical religion in particular, as well as to the special contem- 
plative and ecstatic experiences of the mystics. When the 
appeal to experience is thus made broad enough, wjiile it may 
perhaps confirm belief in the reality, accessibility and sufficiency 

* A good illuatratioxi of this point of view is to be found in W. E. Hooking^s The 
Meaning of Ood in Human Bmpetience, already referred to. C/. 0. A, Bennett, A Philo- 
eophieal 8tudg of Myetioiem^ For criticism of Hooking, see Problem of Knowledge, 
ppi X6l-180| and Philoeophiedl Review, XXIIl, Jan. 1914, pp. 27-47. 

m 
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of God, it seems clear that the dogmas of the sole reality and 
absolute ineffableness of God, and of the merely illusory and 
evanescent character of the finite personality, of moral distinc- 
tions, and even of existence in time and space will be seriously 
discredited. 

Up to the present we have not disputed the assumption that 
idealism in general and absolute idealism in particular are self- 
consistent enough to be regarded as permissible theories, even if 
not proved or provable. Let us now examine this assumption, at 
least in so far as it is concerned with absolute idealism. The gen- 
eral doctrine of absolute idealism, or absolutism, is that all things 
and persons and all experiences, whether past, present or future 
from our point of view, are included in a single, time-transcending 
Absolute Experience. Of this general absolutist doctrine there are 
two principal varieties. According to one theory the Absolute is 
a rational Experience in which the realities of our experience per- 
sist, unchanged except that they are viewed aU together in an all- 
surveying gaze. This we may call the Roycean view. According 
to the other theory, every object, every person, every element of 
experience, is transmuted, fused more or less with everything else 
in the. Absolute, so that nothing is, in and for the Absolute, what 
it is for us. This means that the Absolute is not rational but some- 
thing else, presumably super-rational ; not moral, but super-moral, 
not personal, but super-personal. This variety of absolutism we 
may term the Bradleian view. There seems to be a third possi- 
bility, which we shall mention presently, but with this exception 
these two varieties seem to Qxhaust the possible forms of absolutist 
theory. McTaggart’s Absolute as a Community of eternal persons 
without. God ; Howisain’s Republic of God made up of eternal inde- 
pendent persons, God being present as one perfectly rational Indi- 
vidual, the Pinal Cause of everything but the Efficient Cause of 
nothing in the lives of others ;* Rashdall’s community of persons 
and a firdte Creator-God — ^these are all forms, not of absolutism,^ 

• Cf, Overstreet *8 “ God that is ourselves that we with all our countlesB .fellows, 

«..MtX3iOt simply of' human society but of cosmic society, are realising.., God...;..in 

the mgkji^...«..a God that is world in the spiritual unit^ of its masa life C* 
BemocraCio Conception cl God,’* Hihhert JoutnfU, VoL XX, X9X2ol913, pp.. 409^ 4X0)* , ] 

’c;. : - ^ 
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but of pluralistic idealism. On the other hand there are certain 
variations of absolutism which reduce to one or the other of the two 
types specified. Boyce’s later view, as set forth in his Problem of 
Christianity, was intended as a means of reconciling monism (sin- 
gularism) and pluralism, but while He gives his attention almost 
entirely to the Absolute as a Community of Persons, he interprets 
this Community as itself constituting a single Absolute Person. 
Every person is a community of interpretation, and every unified 
community is a person.* As for Bosanquet’s “ multiplicism,” 
according to which there are experiences which have different 
degrees of adequacy and therefore different degrees of reality, 
since all the experiences are regarded as included in the Absolute 
Experience, as well as being transcended by it, we may say that 
if and in so far as it escapes pluralism, it is to be interpreted either 
as essentially absolutism of the Bradleian type or else as holding 
to such an abstract view of experience as a whole as means a po- 
sition of unstable equilibrium between idealism and realism. 

The question now before us is whether in its Boycean or in its 
Bradleian form absolute idealism is a self-consistent and tenable 
theory. First, with reference to the Boycean view, how can one 
of my experiences, an experience of ignorance or error, for ex- 
ample, be in and for a perfectly rational, all-comprehending and 
therefore all-knowing Absolute Mind exactly what it is for me? In 
the Absolute my ignorance or error would be accompanied by 
knowledge of that of which 1 am ignorant. But is it not psycho- 
logically inconceivable that contents of experience can be in full 
consciousness in the same rational mind with other relevant con- 
tents without being in the least modified by that fact? The Abso- 
lute’s omniscience would make error no longer error and ignorance 
no longer ignorance so that these contents of experience could not 
be in the Absolute as they are in us. It would seem, therefore, 

♦In Becemberi 1916, in a conversation with Professor Eoyce, I referred to the fact 
that some plmalistic philosophers were inclined to interpret his Problem of Christianity as 
meaning that he had been drawn away to some extent from his monistio idealism. Oh, 
no I ** he replied, " what 1 aimed to do was to mediate between monism and pluralism; 
but you remember the passage about the two men in the boat [11, 941^248] ; ^at. ought to 
piaka it plear that X still believe in the Absoluie/' 
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that the Eoycean view of the Absolute is not rationally tenable. 
What then shall we say about the Bradleian view? This is to the 
effect that all finite experiences are included in the Absolute, but 
just because they are in the same conscious experience with all 
other experiences they are necessarily fused with them, trans- 
muted beyond recognition. But, we would suggest, if what eter- 
nally is in the Absolute is not my experience as I have it, it is not 
my experience at all. My experience is always my experience as 
T have it, no more and no less ; my memory of a past experience is 
different from that experience, but it does not claim to be the 
same experience over again ; it is another experience. The Brad- 
leian form of absolutism, then, like the Roycean, so far from being 
self-consistent and tenable, turns out to be self-refuting. 

There is but one other possible form of absolutism, it would 
seem, and while it may perhaps be theoretically tenable, it does not 
seem to have found anyone courageous enough to adopt it. This 
is the view that all the varied .and mutually conflicting finite ex- 
periences do exist, just as they are in the finite centre, in one all- 
inclusive Experience, but that such an aggregate can form no 
rational unity, so that the all-inclusive Experience must be re- 
garded, to use Dr. Schiller’s analogy, as “ morbidly dissociated, 
or even as downright mad.” * Surely, if a mad Absolute is the 
only Absolute we can believe in without self-contradiction, we will 
not adhere to the doctrine unless by the stern necessity of logic we 
are compelled to do so. 

Now we cannot deny that we have been fairly warned by 
Bradley and others that the Absolute of their philosophy is not the 
God of religion. Perhaps it is well that this is so, if it be so. 
Certainly the absolute of absolute idealism, as it turns out, is not 
an object with which man in His religious need can have any parti- 
cularly helpful relations. And inasmuch as God and the idealist’s 
Absolute must be distinguished from each other, it may be that 
the more reason we have for doubting the existence of the so- 
called Absolute, the less we shall have for doubting the 

* F. 0. S. Sdnllw, “ Uealiun and the Dissociation of Personality,” Jmmvl of Phi- 
lotofhf, Vol. in, 1906, pp. 477-482, Vol. TV, pp. 18-21, 
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exfsfence of God. There must be an Absolute of some sort, of 
course, an Ultimate Eeality with which we have to do, but that is 
not necessarily the Absolute of which absolute idealism speaks. 
One of the ablest of the philosophers trained by Bradley, 
and one who for many years was associated with Bradley and 
Bosanquet in defence of absolutism of their type — refer to Pro- 
fessor A. E. Taylor — has within the past few years given evidence 
of a very thorough conversion from the Absolute of latter-day 
philosophy to the God of experiential religion. A few years ago 
he made this statement, “ You cannot really worship Bosanquet’s 
Absolute when your eyes have been opened to its real character, 
any more than you could worship a ‘ fortuitous concourse of 
atoms.’ You can only worship what is through and through good, 
and only that of which personality is the essentia is good.” * 

The Absolute of the absolutist is an idol. Back in the wilder- 
ness we heard the word of the moral God of moral religion, 
“ Thou shalt have no other Gods bdfore me.” That was the God 
to whom we offered*our prayers throughout our sojourn in the 
wilderness. Moreover, when we entered the promised land and 
built the glorious Temple, the understanding was that it was to be 
for that same God, the God of the categorical imperative, of the 
moral law. But does it turn out now that we have been offering 
our best gifts to an insensate idol, which we have made for our- 
selves? We are not decrying faith in reason or the use of reason 
in our faith. It was faith in reason which brought us into the 
promised land, and a goodly land it assuredly was. But our faith 
must have become an unreasonable faith in reason, or in what we 
mistook for true reason. At any rate what was at first accepted as 
the word of reason has now been, in the name of reason, rejected. 
And the upshot of it all is that we now have no assurance as to our 
security in this goodly land. 

'•'A. B. Taylor, in Theology, July, 1920, p. 42. Compare Taylor’s article on 
“ Theism ” in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. XIX, where theism is 
defined as ” the doctrine that the ultimate ground of things is a single supreme realify 
which is the source of everything other than itself and has the characters of being (a) in- 
trinsically complete or perfect and (h) as a consequence, an adequate object of unqualified 
adoration or worship."- 

20 
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Latterly the prophets who seem most surely to be inspired and 
true are prophesying the doom of the old idealistic order. The 
city of absolute idealism, we are now told, is not impregnable ; its 
absolutistic temple is not inviolable. In time past there were 
those who assured us that our idealistic Zion was so permanently 
established that none of her foundation stones should be removed. 
But now their optimistic predictions are seen to have been expres- 
sions of vain confidence. Their wish was father to their thought. 
Now, on the contrary, the prophetic voices say, “ Woe to 
them that are at ease in Zion ; they shall go into cap- 
tivity ; Zion shall be plowed as a field ; Jerusalem shall become 
heaps, and the mountain of the house as the high places of the 
forest.” Our philosophical defences, wherein we trusted, have be- 
come as nothing and we are in danger of falling a prey to the first 
warlike neighbour that may choose to attack us. 

The prophets have not always been agreed, but there is one 
point on which all of them that are worthy of our attention seem 
to be unanimous. In spite of our imminent danger and the threat 
of captivity, we must not think of making an appeal to external 
authority, of returning to mere traditionalism. 

*■* Woe to them that go down to Egypt for help !” 

But it does not follow that God is discovered to have been 
unreal, just because our faith is likely to have to take up its pil- 
grimage once more. We have many precious beliefs still in our 
possession, even if we may have no immediate prospect of an 
adequate philosophy in which to house them. We may surely still 
cherish the faith which a certain philosopher has recently declared 
to be the meaning of idealism, namely, ” that spiritual values have 
a determining voice in the ordering of the Universe.”* If we are 
able to retain this practical essence of the idealistic faith it may be 
that, even should we be taken captive and go into exile for a time, 
we can take to ourselves the promise that the ” faithful remnant ” 
shall return. 


* N. E. Smitb, Pr<^om«na to m litaiUtt Theory of KnowUige, p, I, 
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The weakness of speculative idealism as a metaphysical de- 
fense of religion has already been made sufficiently evident. It is 
not, I think, going too far to say that that structure of speculative 
rationalism, which at one time seemed so impregnable, has been 
shown to have so precarious a standing that the first vigorous on- 
slaught is likely to lay it low and expose to the' spoiler the religious 
values it was designed to protect. And indeed the prophetic warn- 
ing of invasion and captivity has not remained long unfulfilled. 
In the name of Darwinism and the biological approach to philoso- 
phical problems the»radical pragmatists, of whom John Dewey 
may be regarded as the outstanding leader, have undertaken to 
raze to the ground the walls of speculative metaphysics and the 
temple of absolutism, and to carry away captive the inhabitants 
of Zion into a strange and distant land. 

Faith in reason may be well enough, these invading prag- 
matists concede ; but just what, they ask, is the nature of this 
reason in which we are asked to believe, and what is its function 
in life? From the biological point of view, consciousness is a 
manifestation of life which has proved its survival value in the 
struggle for existence. Consciousness is instrumental to life in 
its striving for a favorable adjustment to the environment. The 

structures of consciousness— concepts, judgments, and the like 

are to be understood only in the light of a functional psychology. 
And as a functional psychology explains the genesis and persist- 
ence of our various thought-constructs, so also instrumental logic 
tests the vdue of ideas by the way in which they work in practical 
Ule. The subject of our jud^ents is reality, as Bradley 
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and Bosanquet maintained, but this is not to be understood as a 
transcendent, inaccessible Absolute, but rather as the reality of 
our ordinary everyday experience. In connection with certain as- 
pects of experienced reality, or contents of immediate experience, 
as the subject-matter of our thought, we use certain trial-predi- 
cates, guiding ideas, working hypotheses, and we test their value 
— ^their “ truth ” as we call it — ^by the way in which they work. 
The predicate is not necessarily a copy of the subject-matter ; it is 
an instrument of adjustment. For example, we have been walk- 
ing along the road at night, adjusting ourselves almost automati- 
cally to the familiar objects of the environment, when suddenly we 
are confronted with something which causes us to stop and think. 
.We know not for the moment how to act toward it ; our experience 
becomes •“ subjective,’-’ a more or less confused medley of vague 
perceptions and suggested hypotheses as to what the object is, or in 
other words, what further experiences might be expected from it, 
under certain conditions. More or less tentatively we act upon 
one after another of these hypotheses until we find one that guides 
us so successfully and satisfactorily with reference to the at first 
unfamiliar object that we need explore it no further, but can act 
toward it as something which we know. The tentative judgment 
is verified, the experience ceases to be subjective, the element in the 
situation which had become doubtful and subjective regains its ob- 
jectivity, and life goes on very niuch as before. Thus the distinc- 
tion between the psychological and the ontological falls within ex- 
perience and is purely functional. Ideas, then, are instruments 
of adjustment to the various situations in which the living being 
finds itself ; they are not copies of independently existing things, 
but tools for enabling us to get along with things experienced. 
There is a place for speculation, but only for the purpose of deve- 
loping the meaning of the hypothesis ; speculation can never by it- 
self bring knowledge of the realities of the empirical world. In 
order to know, we must test our hypotheses by acting upon them 
as temporary substitutes for further immediate experience of 
things, and see how this experimental action works. There is no 
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adequate test of the truth of the idea apart from the way it works 
when we act upon it. (This is the essential core of pragmatism as 
a logical theory. But many pragmatists go beyond this essential 
pragmatism, and maintain not only that the test of truth is ulti- 
mately practical, but that there is nothing in the nature of truth 
but the satisfactory practical working of ideas in concrete situations 
of life, their working in the way they set out to work.) Bationality, 
furthermore, from this pragmatic point of view, is simply har- 
mony among our working ideas, the smooth running of the 
mechanism which we have constructed out of our several mental 
tools. There is no basis for the inference that the crude empirical 
reality upon which we work with this ‘ ‘ rational ’ ’ mechanism of 
thought is itself a rational harmony, or even that its constituent 
elements are ideas. It is what it is experienced as, and nothing 
more, so far as we can say. The only transcendent reality we can 
recognize is that which, not experienced by us now, may be ex- 
perienced by others now, or by ourselves or others at some other 
time. By this rigid restriction of knowledge-claims to the field of 
human experience, it is hoped to make naive realism self-con- 
sistent, and an adequate substitute for all speculative systems of 
metaphysics.* 

The hosts of the radical pragmatists have left but little of the 
temple of absolutism, or even of those walls of metaphysical 
idealism behind which religious belief has been accustomed to seek 
protection. If, as a consequence of these ravages, we find our- 
selves carried away captive into involuntary exile, what is it going 


♦John Dewey (and others), Studies in Logical Theory, Chicago, 1903; Creative InteU 
ligence, New York, 1917 ; John Dewey, The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy f New 
York, 1910; How We Think, Boston, 1910; Essays in Experimental Logic, Chicago, 1916; 
Reconstruction in Philosophy, New York, 1920; Experience and Nature, Chicago, 1926; 
“ The Development of American Pragmatism,” in Studies in the History of Ideas, edited 
by the Department of Philosophy of Columbia University, VoL II, 1925, pp. 361 -377 ; G-, H. 
Mead, The Definition of the Psychical, Chicago, 1903; A. W. Moore, Pragmatism and Its 
Critics, Chicago, 1910; H* H. Bawden, The Principles of Pragmatism, Boston, 1910; J. 
K. Hart, Inside Experience, New York, 1927; c/. A. K. Bogers, Religious Conception of 
the World, New York, 1907, pp. 6-78; C* Ackerman, Harvard Theological Review, 
1919, pp. 427-84. 
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4o mean for our reli^on? Shall we become apostate, or shall we 
cherish the essentials of our former faith, hoping that some day 
we may be allowed to return to our own land? The temptation to 
apostasy is indeed great. If our ideas are instruments of adjust* * * § 
ment to the environment rather than representations of indepen- 
dently existing realities, what must we think of the idea of God? 
Is there any real God, or is there only our human idea of God, as 
a more or less useful tool for dealing with the realities of expe- 
rience? Hear the words of a man of strong religious interests who 
found himself forced into exile in the land of pragmatism. In a 
book entitled The Function of Religion in Man's Struggle for 
Existence he wrote : “A man creates whatever concepts and 
principles he may need in order to make himself master of the 
phenomena of his environment. To the same end were the gods 

created Man made the gods to do for him what he could not 

do for himself It is an inextinguishable need of human nature 

to create gods for itself and so ever to replace old gods by new 

The word God is the expression of your appreciation of exist- 
ence But all our ideas are but figurative expressions. Even 

the concept of a personal God has symbolic validity only. And 
the function of a symbol is not to give an exact report concerning 
the natme of an object, but to express the appreciations of the sub- 
ject Your God is just j/oar God.”* Another religious 

thinker under the dominating influence of radical pragmatism, 
concludes that the truth of the idea of God means simply the value 
of the idea in actual experience, not the existence of an objective 
reality corresponding to the subjective idea.t The idea of God he 
regards as a mere generalization for all the values we know.| The 
reality which the idea of God expresses is the spirit of the group in 
so far as it is recognized as valid and authoritative ;§ it is the 

*G. B. Foster, The Function of Religion in Man's Struggle for ExistenoCt Chicago, 
1909, pp. 60, 73, 74, 76. 

f E. S. Ames, “ Theology from the Standpoint of Functional Psychology,” American 
Journal of Theology, X, 1906, pp. 219-32. 

J Ames, Psychology of Religious Experience, 1910, p. 818. 

§ Journal of Religion, 1, 1921, p. 267. 
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coQunon will idealized and magnified and presented in personal* 
symbolism.’*' In the words of another writer of the same school, 
“ We may still say ‘ God exists,’ but we must mean by ‘ God ’ 
and by ‘ exist ’ something entirely different from that which the 
words have meant in the religious philosophy of the past. God 

in the old sense, is dead The Parent God, guardian of life 

and giver of immortality is no more.”t All the more radical prag- 
matists are humanists in religion ; they believe in religion as a 
sense of the value of social relationships, or the co-operative quest 
of a good life;| it is, in the phrase of Natorp, “ religion within 
the limits of humanity.” Some members of the school would 
have us give up all use of the name and idea .of God as standing for 
nothing more than an illusory “ wish-being/’ ; others advocate 
the continued use of the term, apparently as a species of ” indis- 
pensable fiction.’’ 

But what greater indignity could be offered any person who 
has had a sincere belief in the objective reality of God and has 
experienced the benefits of that belief than to be asked to continue 
to use the idea of God in a practical way as before, while denying 
the existence of any objective reality corresponding to the subject- 
ive idea? How shall we sing the songs of Zion in this strange 
land of pragmatism? As one of the most far-seeing of religious 
thinkers wha have felt the influence of radical pragmatism has well 

said, “ Let any pragmatist try to act upon the idea of God, 

and at the same time disbelieve in his existence ; he will find that 
no action will follow, if ontological reference be denied to the 
idea.”§ 

It is true enough that in the higher religions the idea of God 
does symbolize the highest values which society has learned to ap- 
preciate ,* when adjustment is made to God as a means of promot- 

* Ibid, p. 466. 

f A, B. Haydon, ” The Theological Trend of Pragmatism,*’ American Journal of 
Theology, XXHI, 1919, p. 409. 

J Ames, Psychology of Religious Experience, p. Yii, et passim; Haydon, American 
Review, 1, 1929, p, 85. 

§ G. B. Foster, Pragmatism and Knowledge,” Amerioan Journal of Theology, XI, 
X907, p. 596. 
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ihg spiritual ideals, he is necessarily thought of as embodying 
these ideals in his own character. Even if it were true, therefore, 
as the radical pragmatists seem to suppose, that we must give up 
belief in the existence of God, it would not follow that we must 
abandon the pursuit of the spiritual ideals for which the idea of 
God, at its best, has stood. And this, in effect, is what the more 
spiritually minded of the radical pragmatists themselves actually 
suggest ; that we devote ourselves to the promotion of the 
spiritual well-being of humanity as earnestly as if there were a 
God whose will was the realization of the spiritual ideal of 
humanity, and whose power was available to help in that realiza- 
tion. 

There can be no doubt that, whether we believe in God as an 
existent Being or not, we ought to be devoted to the spiritual ideal 
and the well-being of humanity. Whether it be psychologically 
possible to be as devoted to the divine ideal and as successful in its 
pursuit without belief in the divine existence as with such belief, 
is another question. But devoted to such an ideal we undoubtedly 
ought to be, and such devotion might well be regarded as the most 
precious thing in the religious life as we know it. He who best 
loves the divine values as he sees them actualized and potential in 
the human lives about him may well be adjudged the truest lover 
of God ; and it is well for us to make the most of this humanistic 
element in religion. It is in unselfish and intelligent social service 
that spirituality is most truly made objective.* In the words of a 
latter-day prophet of the social gospel, “ When we submit to a 

God, we submit to the supremacy of the common good The 

salvation of the individual, is, of course, an essential part of salva- 
tion, [but] salvation is the voluntary socializing of the soul.”t It 


* He who finds the inward in the outward is more spiritual than he who can only 
find the inward in the inward *' (Henry Suso, quoted by Bufus M. Jones, New Studies in 
Mystical Religion, 1927, p. 76). In the Calcutta Review, for March, 1927, Professor S. N. 
Pasgupta is reported as having said, ** There are two kinds of spiritualism, objective and 
subjective, the former being well-known in America in the form of hospitals, welfare insti* 
tutions, and all the vast number of things which make for the welfare of humanity.** 

i W, Bauschenbusch, A Theology for the Social Gospel, 1917, pp. 95-99, 
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is true, as one of the radical pragmatists has pointed out, that there* 
is a sense the divine “ which comes with comradeship in a 
genial company of earnest, idealistic souls who are interested iij 
the common good.”* 

In so far, then, as devotion to the universally valid spiritual 
ideal for humanity is to be regarded as religion, we may conclude 
that in unselfish love and altruistic service we have an element of 
universal religion ; and possibly it is worth being banished for a 
time from the realm of metaphysics and theology in order to be 
duly impressed with this lesson. In the Golden Rule of recipro- 
city inculcated by Confucianism, Buddliism, Judaism, and 
Christianity, and in the high place given jn Indian traditional 
teaching to a sympathy fof all living beings, we have indications of 
something which must be made fundamental in any religion which 
can reasonably expect to be the universal religion of the future. 
There are many who feel that the best concrete individual embodi- 
ment of this principle of unselfish love is to be found in the historic 
figure of Jesus Christ ; the minds of others turn at once to the gentle 
Gautama Buddha, devoting himself to missionary activity even at 
the cost of postponing thereby his own complete salvation, accord- 
ing to his own theory. But the principle itself is universally and 
eternally valid, an indispensable element in any religion which is 
to be the future religion of mankind. 

But while unselfish love, the spirit of altruistic service, cannot 
be absent from ideal religion, it is still more obviously true that 
such love, directed toward one’s fellow-men, or even toward all 
living beings, does not in itself fulfil the characteristic idea of reli- 
gion, ” Religion within the limits of humanity,” a religion of 
simple aspiration after truth, beauty, and goodness in human life, 
however important and admirable it may be, still falls short of 
what has been throughout history characteristic of religion. His- 

^ E, 8* Ani08, Jautnal of fieUgiorit 1, 1921, p. 481. Cf, Boyce : ** Man the commu- 
nity i« the souroe of 8alyation.„...By man the community I mean man viewed ae Vnt 

conscious spiritual whole of life. And I say that this conscious spiritual community 
ie the sole poesessor of the means of grace, and is the essential source of thh sahatton of 
the individual ” Ifhe Problem of ChrUUmityt I, pp, 405, 406), / — - 

21 
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torically, religion has been interested in the relation of a sup^- 
human cosmic Factor toward our human values, whether the 
crude material and sensuous values or the spiritual values of truth 
(or rationality), beauty and goodness ; and vital experiential reli* 
gion has always meant by the' distinctively religious quality or 
value something not quite identical with the intellectual, the 
aesthetic, or the moral value, whether taken singly, or all together. 
If then, our pragmatism is to be a religious pragmatism, whether 
in the more pronounced form in which truth is identified with 
value for life, or in the more moderate form in which value for 
life is taken as an indispensable test of truth, we must raise the 
question as to just what is the distinctive character of religious 
value. , 

Religious value is appreciated in and through^Pl?igious feel- 
ing, and religious feeling, as was pointed out long ago by 
Schleiermacher, emerges in connection with our consciousness of 
the universe and its relationship to us. Reli^ous value, however 
refined and ideal, however social and moral it may become, never 
loses its cosmic flavor. Religion is fundamentally an experiential 
consciousness or “ feeling ” of ultimate dependence. It is not a 
inere disinterested and detached scientific consciousness of the uni- 
verse. It is interested in the fate of man and his values in the 
struggle for existence. It arises out of the tension between the 
welter of forces in time and space about us and the eternal values 
which we are conscious that we bear within us. , And just because 
religion contemplates neither cosmic processes abstractly nor 
human values abstractly, but cosmic processes . in relation to 
human values, it rises above the cosmic and above the human to 
the thought of a superhuman and supramundane Reality, It thus 
becomes, as Professor Otto has insisted, no mere feeling of de- 
pendence, but a creature-feeling, the emotion of a creature cons- 
cious of that which is above all creatures. Jt includes, as Professor 
?iVobbermin has pointed out, a tendency toward the transcendent; 
developing and differentiating itself, in its higher forms, into a 
ieeling of ardent Iqnging for what the world does not fully reveal 
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or give, and a feeling of security in the assurance of this transcen- 
dent Eeality and its sufficiency for our need.* ; 

’’‘“It Beeins*time to begin with the clearcut distinction between onr faith ani 

your ethics and metaphysics, between our piety and what you call morality” (^hleier^ 

maoher, On Heli^ion, Omanis translation, p* 84). ” Eeligion resigns;. all claims on 

anything that belongs either to science or morality ” (Ibid, p, 85). ” While morality 
always shows itself as manipulating, as self-controlling, piety appears as a surrender, a 
submission to be moved by the Whole that stands over against man ” (Ibid, 87)? 
“ True science is complete vision; true practice is culture and art self -produced ; true reli* 
gion is sense and taste for the Infinite ” (Ibid, p. 89). ”ThiB third, which is the s^ies 

of feeling, what life will it form? The religious, as I think .i....This is the peculiar 

sphere which I would assign to religion Your feeling is piety, in w far as it ex- 
presses the being and life common to you and to the All. Your feeling is piety in sd 

far as It is the result of the operation of God in you by means of the operation of the 
world upon you ” (Ibid, p. 45). ” No man is pious, however perfectly he understande 

these principles and conceptions, who cannot show that th,ey have originated in him* 

self and, being the Outcome of his own feeling, are peculiar to himself ” 
(Ibtd, p. 47). ” The sum-total of religion is to feel that, in its highest unity, all 
that moves us in feeling is one ” (Ibid, pp. 49, 50). Eeligious emotions, the sense fof 
the unity of the original source of life” (Ibid, p. 65). ” The whole religious life con- 
sists of two elements, that man surrender himself* to the Universe and allow himself to be 
influenced by the side of it that is turned toward him is one part, and that he tranaplahb 
this contact which is one of definite feeling, within, and take it up into the inner unity 
of his life and being, is the other. The religious life is nothing else than the constant 

renewal of this proceeding ” (Ibid, p. 68). ” Eeligion is chiefly to be sought i* 

where the living contact of man with the world fashions itself as feeling ” (Ibid, p. 63); 
” Instinct for the Universe as religion ” (Ibid, p. 86). ” The religious man must^ at 

least, be conscious of ^is feelings as the immediate product of the Universe ” (Ibid, 

p. 90). ** Only what........ is feeling and immediate consciousness can belong to reli* 

gion.” •” Any feeling is piety only in so far as in it and along with it, it affect 

Us as a revelation of God.” ” Otherwise than by the emotions produced in us by the 
world we do not claim to have God in our feeling ” (Ibid, pp, 93, 94). “ The true nature 
of religion is neither this idea nor any other, but immediate consciousness of the 
Deity as He is found in ourselves and in the world.” ” In the midst of flnitude to be one 
with the Infinite and in every moment to be eternal is the immortality of religion ”f 

(Ihtd, p. lOlJ. ^ The feeling of absolute dependence is religion.,.. ” . (Schleier- 

macher’^ TM Christian Faith, in Cross, The Theology of ScKleiermacher, p. 121). ” Th^ 
religious feeling Is never experienced in isolation from other experience but always in 
eonnectioh with i world-consdousnesB ” (Ibid, p. 153). Only when we are conscious of 
belonging to that unity which we call the world do we recognize our absolute de- 

pendence upon that higher infinite unity we call God. Our absolute dependfsnce on God 
involves' the absolute dependence of the world also ” (Ibid, p. 166). 

” The religioUr view of the world irests on the fact that man in some degred 

distinguishes himself in worth from the phenomena which surroimd him and from' the 
htfluences of nature which )preb in upon him. All religion is equivalent to an explanation 
ofl.^he course ci the world.... in the sente that 'the^ sublime sjarituar powers '(or the 
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If, then, we apply a pragmatist way of thinking to religion 
and find religious judgments to be judgments of value, 
we must be on our guard against reducing religious v^lue without 
remainder to values which are not distinctively religious. There is 
good gi‘oundj indeed, for maintaining that religious judgments are 
value-judgments. This is true, not only of such religious judg- 
ments as explicitly attach a predicate of religious value, such as 

ftpirituftl power) which role in or over it conserve and confirm to the personal spirit its 
claims find its independ^ce over against the restrictions of nature and the natural effects 
of human society (Bitschl, Justification and Beconciliation^ English translation, p. 17). 

In every religion what is sought with the help of the superhuman spiritual power 
reverenced by man is a solution of the contradiction in which man finds himself, as both 
a part of the world of nature and a spiritual personality claiming to dominate nature...... 

Beligion springs up as faith in superhuman spiritual powers, by whose help the power 
which man possesses in himself is in some way supplemented, and elevated into a unity of 
its own kind which is a match for the pressure of th^ natural world ’* {7btd, p. 199), ** In 
Christianity we are not religiously dependent upon the supramundane God without at the 
same time experiencing our religious freedom relatively to the world ” (Ibid, p. 688). 

” When I seek to represent a world- whole because I wish to comprehend the multipli- 
city of things in a never-failing connection of law, then I go the way of metaphysics. 
When I seek to represent a world- whole because I do not wish to lose myself, as a person^ 
conscious of my highest good, in the multiplicity of things, then I receive the impulses of 
religious faith ’* (Herrmann, Die Religion im Verhaltniss zum Welterkennen und xur 
Sittlichkeitf 1879, p. 86). ** The most important thing for the man who is to submit him- 
self to God is surely that he should be absolutely certain of the reality of God, and Jesus 
does establish in us, through the fact of His personal life, a certainty of God which is 

superior to every doubt If we yield to his attraction, ...we learn to share His 

invincible confidence [in which] is implied the idea of a Power greater than all 

things, which will see to it that Jesus who lost His life in this world, shall be none the 

less victcu'ious over the world Thus God makes Himself known to us as the Power 

that is with Jesus But the God we recognize is not only the God of Jesus Christ. 

He is our own God ” (Herrmann, Communion toith God, third English edition, 
pp. 97, 98, 99). 

” Beligion is a commerce, a conscious and willed relation into which the soul in 

distress enters with the mysterious power on which it feels that it and its destiny d^nd ” 
(Sabatier, Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, English translatitm, p. 27). 

” The feeling which is determined by the fate of values in the struggle for existence is 
the religious feeling. It is determined by the relation of values to reality ” (Hdffding, 
Philosophy of Religion, English translaton, p. 107). 

” Beligion is man^s seeking communion With a jupramundane powm: or powers, whidi 

lay claim to him and determine his life This seeking has its roots in tiie wnrtib-perceiv- 

ing heart and in the desire for blessedness on the part of man, and it is evoked by im- 
pressions due to disclosures of that power in tl» real world ** (G. B. Poster, Chnstutnity 
in its Modem Besptessiont section 10 : 2). ** Our faith in this Worth ot the world is the 
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holy or divine, to particular things or persons, times or places, 
acts, or institutions. All live judgments are expressions of in- 
terest, and^religious judgments, as such, express the religious in- 
terest. The predicate of the judgment indicates the interest 
which the person making the judgment has in the subject-matter 
judged about. It is in accord with a sound psychology to find at 
the root of even the more theoretical and speculative judgments of 
religion a practical motive, an appreciation of value in general 

essencse of religion ” (American Journal of Theologyt XII, 1908, p. 230). Our vocation 
is to achieve ideal values; religion is the conviction that such values are by us achievable 
in virtue of our constitution and of the constitution of that whole of which we are a part ** 
(Function of Religion in Man's Struggle for Existence , p. 110). “ Faith arises out of the 
tension between the world around us and the eternity witlun us " (Article in the Chicago 
Standard, May 4, 1912). 

“ Theism is an interpretation of the universe in terms of a philosophy which makes it 
possible to believe in a cosmic support of his [man's] ideals and values. 1 believe that 

this cosmic interest is an inescapable aspect of religion The deepest springs of religious 

experience are in man's sense of dependence on the non-human cosmos " (G. B. Smith, 

“ Is Theism Essential to Keligion? " Journal »/ Religion, V, 1926, p. 371). “ In religion 
man brings his highest ideals and his most precious values into the presence of that vast 
cosmic mystery which has produced him and which holds him in its power. He seeks to 
obtain from this cosmic power some kind of a blessing on these values and ideals " (Ibid, 
p. 374). 

“ The reader is invited to direct his mind to a moment of deeply felt religious expe- 
rience Schleiermacher has the credit of isolating a very important element in such 

an experience. This is the ‘ feeling of dependence.* But the feeling.,., ie not a 

* feeling of dependence ’ in the ‘ natural * sense of the word Schleiermacher recognizes* 

this by distinguishing the feeling of pious or religious dependence from all other feelings 
of dependence. His mistake is in making the distinction merely that between ' absolute * 
and ‘ relative ’ dependence, and therefore a difference of degree and not of intrinsic 

quality The precise ‘ moment ’ or element of religious feeling [is a] ‘ feeling 

of dependence ' which is yet at the same time fur more than, and something other than 

merely a feeling of dependence I propose to call it * creature-consciousnesa * or 

creature-feeling. It is the emotion of a creature overwhelmed by its own 

nothingness in contrast to that which is supreme above all creatures " (Budolf Otto, The 
Idea of the Holy, English translation, pp. 8, 9, 10). “ The deepest and mo&t fundamen- 
tal element in all strong and sincerely felt religious emotion [is] something for which 
there is only one approximate expression, mysterium tremendum ’* (Ibid, p. 12). This 
mysterium tremendum Otto analyzes into the element of awfulness, the element of 
“ oveipoweringness,*' the element of energy, the “ wholly other,*’ and the element of 
fascination (Ibid, Chapter® IV, V, VI). 

** It is the tendency toward transcendence which is the fundamental characteristic 
of the religious exp^dence ’* (Wobbermin, ** Psychologie und Erkenntniekritik der reli- 
gidse Erfahrung.*’ in Weltanschauung, 1911, p. 867). “ The nature of religion is for 
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and of religious value in particular^ of wjiich the theoretical ela-: 
boration is either a fully justified, a partially justified, or a quite 
unjustified rationalization. And not only is an appreciation of 
value the psychological basis of original and living religious, judg-; 
ments ; it is scarcely too much to say that religious value is the 
primitive and primary test of the truth of religious judgments. 
The man makes his religious judgment not simply because he feels 
like it ; he feels that his judgment is justified and true, becau^ he 
needs to believe what it asserts, and because, when he does believe 
it and act upon it, he finds both it and the consequences of his 
action satisfactory.* 

Qs a relationship of man to an over>world of which he has intimations in 
his faith, on which he feels himself to be dependent, in whose shelter he knows 
himself to be secure, and which is the goal of his heart’s most ardent yearning. The in- 
most essence of religion resides, then, in the surmising and believing relationship to a 
reality which, in its essential nature and intrinsic value is to be characterized, over 
against the finite, space-time, sense-world, as an over-world. This relationship reflects’ 
itself in the feeling trinity — the feeling of dependence, the feeling of security, and the 
feeling of ardent yearning. The feeling of dependence is the fundamental religious feelifig 
which allows itself to be differentiated into the two polar opposite and conflicting feeling^' 
of security and ardent longing, in order to bring this oppositeness back into itself. The^ 
expanding activity of the feeling of recurity and of ardent yearning includes the dual 
tendency — striving for blessedness and consciousness of duty ” (Wobbermin, Das W'ssen 
der Religion, p. 254; c/. D. S. Eobinson, Journal of Religion, 1933, p. G60). 

Beligious feeling is “ the consciousness of humble dependence on God and of loving* 
communion with him ” (Max Scheibe, Die Bedeutung der Wetturteile fiir das religiose 
Erkennen, 1893, p. 86). “ Bedemption from the limits of finitude and rest from his 

longing for perfect blessedness, for the conditions of satisfying his inmost demands, for 
certainty that these demands can be met, for the securing of that which to him is worth-' 
ful — this is what man seeks and finds in religion ’* (Ibid, p. 85). 

* I recall the twofold manner in which the mind appropriates the sensations' 

aroused in it. They are determined, according to their value for the !Qgo, by the feeling 

of pleasure or pain On the other hand through an idea the sensation is judged in 

respect of its cause The two functions of spirit..;...... are always in operation simul- 
taneously All conscious cognition of the things which excite sensation is * not only 

accompanied, but likewise guided, by feeling Value- judgments, therefoi^, are deter^ 

mindtive in the case of all connected knowledge of the World, even Wheti carried odt in' 

the most bbjectm fashion ..We have therefore to distinguish between cokedmitant 

dnd independent value- judgments. The former are operative and necessary in all fheofe- 
tical cognition. But all perceptions of moral ends or moral hindrances are iridependent 

value- judgments Beligious knowledge moves in independent value-judgments, which 

relate to man's attitude to the world, and call foHh feelings of pleasure or pain ih which’ 
mdn.eitheir ^Joys the dominidn 'over Ihe woiM Vouchsafed him bylGod, or feels ^ievoUsl^'j 
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' . It is im^rtant to note that social or moral value, however 

•ignificant for the testing of religious value, does not exhaust the 
whole content of religious value. As Professor Otto has pointed 
out in his recent well-known discussion of the idea of the " holy,” 


the lack of God's help to that end ** (Albrecht Eitschl, The Christian Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation and Reconciliation^ English translation by H. K. Mackintosh and A. B. Macaulay, 
pp. 203, 204, 205). “ Scientific knowledge is accompanied or guided by a judgment 

affirming the worth of impartial knowledge gained by observation. In Christianity, reli- 
gious knowledge consists in independent value- judgments, inasmuch as it deals with the 
relation between the blessedness which is assured by God and sought by man, and the 
whole of the world” {Ibid, p. 207). ” In* Christianity, the religious motive of ethical 
action lies here, that the Kingdom of God, which it is our task to realise, represents also 
the highest good which God destines for us as our supramundano goal. For here there 
emerges the value- judgment that our blessedness consists ip that elevation ab^ve the 
world in the Kingdom of God which accords with our true destiny. This is a religious judg- 
ment, inasmuch as it indicates the value of this* attitude taken up by believers towards the 
world ” (Ibid, pp. 205, 206). ” A given action, in the light of human society and the 
law of the State, is a wrong and a crime. But the same action is a sin when it springs 
from indifference toward God, as the Benefactor and Governor of human life. By bring- 
ing out this aspect we siiimp sin a& a religious idea, as a characteristic value-notion ” 
(Ibid, p. 334). ” Every cognition of a religious sort is a direct judgment of value. The 
nature of God and the Divine we can only know in its essence by determining its value 
for our salvation.” ” If Christ by what He has done and suffered for my salvation is 
my Lord, and if, by trusting for my salvation to the power of what He has done for me, 
I honour Him as my God, then that is a value- judgment of a direct kind ” (Ibid, p. 398). 

“ Man as spirit distinguishes himself from the world, gains through the conception of 

God the idea of his worth as against the world, and rises in the Christian religion to the 
self-feeling that the worth of his spiritual personality transcends that of the whole system 
of nature ” (Ibid, p, 620). 

” The subject has in the feeling of pleasure and pain a means of establishing an 

order of values [which] are fixed in value- judgments ” (Herrmann, Die Religion im 

Verh&ltniss zum Welterlcennen und zur Sittlichkeitt, 1879, p. 140). ” The concern of reli- 
gion is to regard the multiplicity of the world as the orderly whole of means by which 
the highest value of the pious man, which is experienced in feeling, is realized ” (Ibid, 
p. 85). According to Herrmann it is as conscious of the categorical imperative of the 
moral law that man knows himself to have absolute value, and on the basis of this 
consciousness of his own value he assigns value to other things, according as they help or 
hinder his realization of the moral ideal (Ibid, pp. 81, etc. ; ‘c/, Garvie, The Christian 
Certainty amid the Modem Perplexity, pp. 237, 238), 

” The religious feeling is determined by the relation of values to reality. This 

relation, as it manifests itself to men, determines the value which they assign to 

existence. Beligious judgnaents, therefore, are secondary judgments of value; in 

comparison with the primary judgments of value they are derivative ** (Hoffding, Philo- 

eophy of Religion, English translation, p. 107) 
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while holiness or divineness, the religions value par excellence, has 
come rightly enough in the more advanced religions to connote 
ideal spiritual values in general and moral values in particular, 
throughout the history of religion it has meant and still means in 

*’ The whole soul ie always at work in its different functions.** " Judgments which 
come into being through the combined representing and feeling activity of the soul are 
to be regarded as value-judgments.*' ** All man's knowledge consists fundamentally of 
value-judgments.'* “ What is exhibited in the customary judgments of common 
knowledge is the result of a process of gradually emptying these value- judgments of their 
feeling-content.** “ Keligious knowledge as such is made up of value- judgments exclu- 
sively." " Man’s original cognitive activity has always included the conviction of the 
jreality of its objects ’* (Otto Eitschl, Ueher Werturteile, pp. 34, 86). "To set value- 
judgments and so-called ‘ existence-judgments * over against each other and then to 
identify theoretical judgments with the so-called ‘ existence judgments,* as if value- 
judgments expressed a non-existence, is a very foolish misconception of the actual opera- 
tions of our thought. For in value-judgments quite as much as in theoretical judgments 
one always intends to express only what is regarded as true. On the other hand even the 
content of theoretical judgments can be actually erroneous and incorrect. Decision con- 
cerning the truth of a judgment depends not on how far the value-experience enters into 
the act of judgment, but rather on the objects judged about and their special qualities. So 
then from the point of view of formal psychology value- judgments, quite as much as 
customary and theoretical judgments, are ' existence- judgments,' if this expression is to 
be used at all " (Jbtd, p. 22). 

" I assign value to an object of which on reflection I am sure that its reality affords, 
or would afford, satisfaction to my whole self, and indeed, a higher satisfaction than its 
non-existence " (Max Keischle, Werturteile und Olauhensurteile, p. 41). A value-judg- 
ment is " a judgment in which to any object a predicate of value is assigned " (Ibid, 
p, 44). In the strict interpretation of this definition, according to which only those judg- 
ments are value-judgments which are such verbally^ Beischle has to admit that com- 
paratively few of the judgments of religion are value- judgments (Ibid, pp. 76, 86, 88). 
If, however, we take the psychological point of view, according to which such " feeling- 
judgments " as arise out of and express a personal appreciation of values are called value- 
judgments, many and perhaps most of the judgments of faith are to be included under 
that term (Ibfd, pp. 78, 86). Epistemologically , however, the term value-judgment com- 
prises all judgments whose validity depends on the attitude of the feeling-willing subject 
to its object, and from this point of view all affirmations of the religious consciousness are 
value- judgments (Ibid, pp. 81, 96, 98-8). Beligious judgments, as judgments of trust, 
express the attitude of the whole feeling-willing self to the religions Object (Ibid, 
pp. 108-107). Beligious judgments, according to Beischle, are not " theoretical," nor are 
they mere postulates. They express truths well-known to the religious man, " We do 
not judge that Ood's holy love must be reel, because it is so valuable to us as to be indis- 
pensable ; on the contrary, God's love makes itself known to us as a reality ; the appear- 
ance of Jesus Christ makes instantly upon our spiritual consciousness the impression of 

divine exaltation and love We simpljf interpret the given historic phenonieilou ii 

divine revelation " (Ibid, pp. 102-8), 
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all vital reli^ous life something more and other than the ide^ or 
cultural values of moral goodness, truth (or rationality*) and 
beauty. The holy is the “ numinous,” that is, the quality 
characteristic of the numen or object of religious veneration and of 
the consciousness which recognizes and responds to it. It is the 
awe-inspiring, the mysterious, the overwhelming, the fascinating 
and all-compelling, t Now these qualities or elements of dis^ 

* Cf. O. C. Quick, Hfbberf Journal, xxii, 1923-4, p. 127 ; L. Hodgson, The Ptaee of 
Reason in Christian Apologetic^ 1925, p. 19. 

f “ The end, norm, ideal of religion, we call the holy/' “ The holy can be defined as 
to its essence only through the totality of the norms which rule the logical, ethical, and 
aesthetic life. These norms are supreme and final among all that we possess; Beyond 
them we know of nothing. They are holy for us for this reason, that they are not products 
of the life of the individual soul, nor even the result of empirical social consciousness ^ but 
value-contents of a higher rational reality which we are permitted to participate in and to 
experience in ourselves. The holy is therefore the normal consciousness of the true, goodf 

and beautiful, experienced as transcendent reality Eeligion is transcendent life.” 

This transcendent life begms in ” tranecondont feeling ” (Schleiermacher’s feeling of ab- 
solute dependence), which is followed by transcendent representing and transcendent will- 
ing (W. Windelband, ” Da^ Heiligo,” Prdludien, 1911, II, jjp. 274, 282, 283, 286, 296). 

“ Everything in religion which rests upon legitimate grounds of feeling is tenable and 
justified; but as to what in feeling is legitimate it is not for feeling itself to decide, but 
for the normative systems of science, morality, and art ” (P. Natorp, Religion innerhalb 
der Grenzen der Humanitdt, 1908, p. 49). . . 

” We have come to use the words holy, sacred in an entirely derivative sense, quite 
different from that which they originally bore. We generally take ‘ holy ’ as meaning 

‘ completely good ’ ; it is the absolute moral attribute It is true that all this mor&l 

significance is contained in the word ‘ holy,’ but it includes in addition a clear overplus 

of meaning This ‘ holy ’ represents the giadual filling in with ethical 

meaning of what was a unique original feeling-response, which can be in itself 

ethically neutral It is worth while to find a word to stand for this elements 

in isolation, this ‘ extra ’ in the meaning of ‘ holy ’ above and beyond the meaning 

goodness ...For this purpose I adopt a word coined, from the Ijatin numen X 

shall speak then of a unique ‘ numinous ’ category of value, and of a definitely ‘ numinous 
state of mind, which is always found wherever the category is applied ” (R. Otto, The 

Idea of the Holy, English translation, edition of 1923, pp. 6-7). 

“ ‘ I am a man of unclean lips.’ ‘ Depart from me, for T am a sinful man, O’Lord.* 
Bo say respectively Isaiah and Peter, when the numinous reality encounters them as a 

present fact of consciousness The feeling is not that of the tranagreesion of 

the moral law it is the feeling of absolute ‘ profaneness * He only, who is 

* in the Spirit ’ knows and feels what this ‘ profaneness ’ is and [therefore] 

he passes upon the numen a judgment of appreciation of a unique kind by the category* 
diametrically contrary to the ‘ profane,* tne category * holy,’ which is proper to the numen 
alone, but to it in an absolute degree; be says, * Tu solue sanetus/ Thie ‘ sanctus, 

22 
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tinctifely religious value are fundamentally cosmic in their 
reference. Perhaps Otto has not brought this out quite explicitly 
enough. But what he has done — and we may thank him for it — 
is to insist that for our developed religious consciousness, both 
elements, the ideal and the numinous, the spiritual and the cosmic, 
are indispensable. There are other voices clamouring for a hearing 
to-day which we cannot so safely follow. On the one hand there 
is the new Swiss-German “ theology of crisis,” advocating what 
Would be virtually a return to primitive religion, to the numinous 
without the cultural, the consciousness of an overwhelming, awe- 
inspiring, wholly transcendent Something, without intelligibility 
or ideal spiritual value. On the other hand we have the radical 
pragmatists to whom we have referred, interpretin y the holy or 
divine in terms of purely cultural values, the ideal without the 
numinous. The triumph of their point of view would mean not 
only the disappearance of the distinctively religious element in the 
spiritual ideal as, for instance," the consciousness of fellowship with 
God, but the loss of the special dynamic of religion in the pursuit 
of the ideal values of truth, beauty, and goodness. 

But, granted the permanent importance of the numinous or 
distinctively religious element in religion, the validity and neces- 
sity of the generally recognized criteria of religious value should be 
clearly understood. Indeed the question may well be raised 
whether there is not a numinous quality in the moral as well as in 
the cosmic consciousness. This is not only suggested in the well- 
known Kantian coupling of the moral law within with the starry 
heavens above ; it is strongly maintained throughout the whole 
Kantian and Ritschlian interpretation of religion. We have no 


is the positive numinous value or worth The felt necessity and longing for * atone- 
ment * amounts to a longing to transcend this sundering unworthiness, given with 

the self’s existence a» * creature ’ and profane natural being ” (/bid, pp. 62-67). “ Let us 

call the faculty of genuinely cognizing and recognizing the holy in its appearances 

the faculty of divination/^ ** Diwnation is no new theological discovery. Schleiennacher» 

Fries and DeWette have all in effect made use of it, the last 

named with special reference to the divination of the Divine in history {Ibid, pp. !148, 

160), ” The elements of the numinous .the wholly non-rational, incomprehensible 

by concepts, the elements of mystery, fasdni^tion, awfulness, and energy ” {Ibid, p. 166), 
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more fundamental or objective ground for the consciousnMS of 
God, Herrmann would remind us, than we find in the fact that we 
hear within ourselves the demand of the moral law. But be that 
as it may, it is clear that unless we are to be put to hopeless 
spiritual confusion, no religion can be regarded as valid if it con- 
flicts with the universal moral obligation to treat personality, with 
its potentialities of moral development, always and everywhere as 
a sacred and ultimate end, and never as a mere means to other 
ends, however “ numinous ” or holy these other ends may seem 
to be. 

But even with the aid of the moral consciousness, recognition 
of religious value seems to be so dependent upon variable factors 
in the individual human subject that the need of some further and 
possibly more objective and universally accessible standard by 
which to test religious judgments has been felt even by many of 
those who have been among the first to maintain that all vital 
religious judgments are judgments of value. In the case of the 
older Eitschlians, who had reacted rather violently against the dis- 
appointing and misleading philosophy of absolute idealism, this 
needed objectivity was to be found, not in any metaphysical 
development of theology, but in the appeal to historic fact. Now 
religious judgments express the feeling- willing-thinking religious 
consciousness shared by members of a religious fellowship bound 
together by their agreement in some particular variety of the re- 
ligious consciousness, and when the religious appeal is made to 
historic fact, the fact or facts selected are very certain to be those 
in whch the particular religious fellowship is already favorably in- 
terested. Thus in the Bitschlian development of theology the 
centml historic fact made normative for Christian religious belief 
was the historic Jesus as appropriated and responded to in the 
Christian faith which produced the New Testament. That is, the 
religious doctrine of the Christian was to be made up of what could 
be derived from the appreciation of the spirit and life of the his- 
toric Jesus as being, in its quality and function, holy, or divine ; 
and nothing incompatible with such a definition of the divine was 
to be allowed a place in the system of Christian doctrine. 
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Now assuming that we know what kind of person the historic 
Jesus was and the kind of life he lived, this historical criterion has, 
for those who can accept it, a definite normative meaning. Briefly 
put, it makes Christlikeness the norm of the divine, whether the 
divine Keality be thought of as transcendent, or immanent in 
human experience, or both. But the question has been raised, 
particularly by Troeltsch, the leading systematic thinker of the 
German religio-historical school, whether this appeal to Christian 
history exclusively is not altogether too narrow and dogmatic in 
its presuppositions to be a way of gaining genuine objectivity in 
religion. His own view is that the appeal to history must be to 
the universal history of religion, from a philosophical considera- 
tion of which we may derive religious standards which will be uni- 
versally valid and acceptable.* 


♦ “ The positive religions are just the forms in which religion must exhibit itself.*’ 
" Beligion can only be given fully in a great multitude of forms of the utmost definite- 
nees.” “ You are wrong with your universal religion that is natural to all, for no one 
will have his own true and right religion, if it is the same ^or all.” ” The whole of re- 
ligion can be exhibited only in an endless senes of shapes that are gradually 

developed in different points of time and space ” (Schleiermacher, On Religion, English 
translation, pp. 217, 223). ‘‘If We follow any man’s religious history, we find first dim 

presentiments which never quite stir the depths of the heart Afterwards it first 

comes to paee that the sense for the Universe rises once for all into clear consciousness. 
One man discovers it in one relation, another in another. Hereafter all things are referred 
to this relation, and so group themselves around it. Such a moment, therefore, in the 
strictest sense, determines every man’s religion ” {Ibid, p. 225). ‘‘ Consider the variety 

of forms in which every single kind of fellowship with the Universe has already appeared ” 
{Ibid, p. 236). ‘‘ Every essential element of human nature forms a basis of communion.” 

As a result of the natural human ” impulse to combine with others and 

to communicate to others our inner experience ” there ensues ” the formation of an asso- 
ciation or communion based upon that experience and composed of those who are capable 
of appreciating it. Thus religion produces religious communions ” (The Christian Faiths 
Section 6; Cross, Theology of Schleiermacher, p. 126). “In the case of the Clnistian, 
religious faith in Christ must modify all pious feelings ” (Ibid, p. 132). *‘ All Christians 
are agreed on two points : (1) in referring the origin of their communion to Jesus of 
Nazareth; (2) in the description of his work as redemption.” “In Christianity re- 
demption is the central point and rests on the person of its Founder ” (Ibid, pp, 134, 
136). ‘‘ Christianity is essentially different from other religions and cannot be a mere 
perfecting of that which lay potentially in them; Christianity can never progress beyond 
Christ ” (Ibid, p. 186). ** The Christian religion is that monotheistic form of faith 

within the teleological (moral) class, in which everything is referred to the redemption 
wrought by Jesus ’* (Werke, Vol. I, p. 440 ff., quoted by Bitsohl, Justifioation and Re- 
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This seems fair enough and coxrect in principle, but in prac- 
tice certain difiSculties make themselves felt. After his critical 

conciliaUony p. 8). “ Ih Christianity .to be universal and, as the sole type of religion, 

to rule alone in humanity? It scorns this autocracy As nothing is- more irreligious 

than to demand general uniformity in mankind, so nothing is more unchristian than to 
seek uniformity in religion.” ” However long such a moment niay still linger, new 
developments of religion, whether under Christianity or alongside of it, must come ” {On 
Religion, pp. 251, 252, 253). 

‘‘ Every religion must take shape as the religion of a community whose members agree 
in recognizing certain Divine operations on them, and show that they are thus conscious 
of a common salvation ” (Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation, p. 28). ” In Chris- 

tianity, revelation through God’s Son is the punctum .Hans of all knowledge and religious 
conduct ” (Ibid, p. 202). ” The nature of Christianity as a universal religion is such 

that in the Christian view' of the world a definite place is assigned to its historical 
founder ” {fbid, p. 385). ‘‘ Only through the impulse and direction we receive from Hiih, 
is it possible for ua to enter into His relation to God and to the world ” (Ibid, p. 387). ” We 
are able to know and understand God, sm, conversion, etern^ life, in the Christian sense, • 
only so far as we consciously and intentionally reckon ourselves members of the com- 
munity which Christ has founded ” (Ibid, p. 4). ” Christianity is the monotheistic, com- 
pletely spiritual and ethical religion, w^hich, based on the life of its Author as Redeemer 
and Founder of the Kingdom of God, consists in the freedom of the children of God, in- 
volves the impulse to conduct from the motive of love, which aims at the moral organi- 
sation of mankind, and grounds blessedness in the relation of sonship to God, as well as 
in the Kingdom of God ” (Ibid, p. 13). ‘‘ Christ founds His religion with the claim 

that He brings the perfect revelation of God, so that beyond what He brings no further 
revelation is conceivable or is to be looked for ” (Ibid, p. 388). 

” God makes himself known to \.s, so that we may recognise Him, through a fact, 

on the strength of which we are able to believe on Him Now we Christians hold 

that we know only one fact in the whole world which can •overcome every doubt of the 
reality of God, namely, the appearance of Jesus in history, the story of which has been 
preserved for us in the New Testament. Our certainty of God has its root in the fact that 
within the realm of history to which we ourselves belong, we encounter the man Jesus 
as an undoubted reality ” (Herrmann, Communion with God, English translation of 
1895, p. 51. In the third English edition, published in 1913, the last sentence quoted 
above is omitted, and this is inserted : ” Our certainty of God may be kindled by many 
other experiences, but has ultimately its firmest basis in the fact that within the reahn of 
history to which we ourselves belong we encounter the man Jesus as an undoubted 
reality ” (pp. 69, 60). ” The Christian's consciousness that God communes with him rests 

on two objective facts*, the first of which is the historical fact of the person of Jesus 

The second objective ground is that we hear within ourselves the demand of the 

moral law There are no other grounds for the truth of the Christian religion 

Anyone who has let the fact of the personal life of Jesus work upon him, and who has 
been led thereby to trust in Him, cannot help thinking that here is a Power over all 
things, and that that Power is with Joeus. In what he experiences at the hands of Jesus, 
he feels himself in the grip of this Power. Here his religious life begins, but this be- 
ginning is kept from being a purely subjective experience by these two objective things, 
by that historical fact, which when once seen, never disappears, and by his cons- 
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survey of the history of religion Troeltsch comes to the hbnclusion 
that, for the European and American type of civilization) Jreligion 

r 

cience. Through Jesus he has not merely a thought of God supported by pJ^oofs or 
authorities* but he has the Living God Himself, who is working upon him (JSi^lish 
translation* 1913* pp, 102>105)» That experience which* in the light of Christ* we 
have learnt to count as a work and word of God for us* has the power to make US re- 
joice in what is eternal* and so brings us actually to live in it We can kno# in 

all experiences* great or small* that wo are laid hold of and borne up by a Love that k 

not to be distinguished from^ the power of the Eternal which through the moral li# 
claims us for itself.” ” We are certain of God and of His communion with us* seeinjl 
that nothing can ever blot out the historical fact to comprehend which is to feel God^a 
nearness in all the relations of our life* and that the inner use of that historical fact lifts 
us up into joy in God and so to a share in the Eternal.” ” Life in the eternal is laid 
open before us when we understand moral necessity : and we share in that life in the 
Eternal when we choose with joy* and so of our own free will* to do what is morally 

necessary. The power that helps us to do this is our God Jesus Christ is God present 

for us* surrounding us with grace and compassion* only when we give Him the glory that 
in His appearance* as it stands before us in the Gospels* we see God's approach to us and 
God’s presence with every one of us.” “In the Person of Christ that which is truly 

supernatural has entered the world* and is now lifting us above it The vision of 

the truly supernatural is ours only when we experience Jesus* power to make us certain of 

God ” (Ibid, pp. 196, 196* 197* 198* 201). 

” Certainly the best religion must bo unconditionally free from all purely historic 
tradition* and it must gi\e to historical investigation full freedom. But that does not 
mean that the bond which unites religion directly with the historic must be sundered. This 
bond must not be sundered if religion is not to be essentially injured ” (G. Wobbermin* 
” Psychologie und Erkenntniskritik der religiosen Erfahrung,” in W eltanschauung ^ 1911* 
p. 349). 

” My theological teacher was Bitschl. But I have beon led gradually into opposition 

to the Bitschlian system first* with regard to supernaturalism* which* it seems to 

me, cannot be asserted in the light of the historical study of religions* Christian and non- 

Christian I noticed that I had been brought into very close approximation to 

Schleiermacher ** (B. Troeltsch, ” Geschichte und Metaphy&ik,” Zeitschrift fUr Theologie 

und Kirehe, VIII, 1898, p. 62). “[In] exclusive supernaturalism [theology] 

feels able or required to prove the divineness and supernaturalness of one's own reli^on^ 
and the humanness and naturalness of other religions. This exclusive supernaturaiism 

is now of course for ever destroyed for science through the eighteenth century 

critidsm of miracles. But as for what we may call inclusive supernaturalism* i,e,, the 
recognition of revelation and miracle in ail religion everywhere* it remains a permanent 
object of interest in the philosophy of religion ” (“ Beligionsphilosophie ” in Wlndel* 
band's Die Philoeophie im XX, Jahrhundert, p. 463). “It is the exclusiveness of the 
supernaturalism to which I am opposed, because it is not provable, and is con- 

tradicted by all history and psychology ” (“Zur Prage des religifisen Apriori,” Gesani’ 
melie Sehriften, II* p. 766). 

“ The [religionsgeschichtlich] movement signifies the recognition,. i....*,... that 

human religion exists only in manifold specific religious cults which in v^ 
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must continue to be Christocontric, but that Oriental peoples may 
be expected to continue to find their historic norms for religion in 
their own traditions. This may be admirably liberal in spirit, but 

eip^mplex relations of mutual contact and influence, and that in this development it is im- 
possible to make the older dogmatic distinction between a natural and a supernatural re- 
velation ’* (Troeltsch, “ The Dogmatics of the Beligionsgeschichtliche Schule/’ American 
tcnrml ofUTheologyt XVII, Jan., 1913, pp. 1, 2). “ Even the Bitschlian school was and 
continues td be^ type of biblicism which, indeed, permits historical criticism of the 
Bible» but. which declines to engage in any study of comparative religions " (Ibid, 
p, 3)* ' “ The very thought of setting forth any one historical religion as complete and 
finali capable of supplanting all others, seems to me to be open to serious criticism and 

doubt.** “ We cannot set Christianity forth as absolute religion ** (Ihid, pp. 9, 10). 

The first task of a dogmatics proceeding on the basis of the history of religions 

consists in establishing on the basis of a historical and philosophical comparison 

of religions the fundamental and universal supremacy of Christianity for our own culture 
and civilization We have absolutely no occasion to abandon the Christian funda- 

mentals of the European and American world. We must, therefore, develop our religious 
future on the basis of this fundamental aspect of our whole psychic life.** (Ibid, 
pp. 10, 11. Cf. Die Absolutheit des Christentums und die Religions geschichte). “ Chris- 
tianity can be compared with other world-religions. They can all be 

measured by a standard which emerges in theP course of this comparative study through 
the exercise of our own rirfigious and e'hical appreciation. Such a standard is not scienti- 
fically demonstrable as an objective reality It is simply a decision which grows out 

of a sympathetic understanding of the facts In my own opinion the decision will 

be reached in favour of prophetic-Christian theism, as over against the quietism and 
pessimism of Oriental religions *’ (Ibid, pp. 10, 11). 

** Christianity is itself a developing religion It possesses the highest degree of 

validity > attained among all the historical religions which we* are able to examine It 

is' ibe loftiest and most spiritual religion we know Such was the conclusion I 

reache^.^ some twenty years ago, [but] there are a number of points which I should 

wrf to modify to-day Whilst the concept of individuality impresses me more 

fojfOibly every day, I no longer believe this to be so easily reconcileable with that of 

sdpreiu® validity Cliristianity is a purely historical, individual, relative 

pienomenon On the other hand Buddhism and Brahmanism especially [are] 

leally humane and spiritual religions capable of appealing in precisely the same way to 
the inner certitude and devotion of their followers as Christianity.’*’ Christianity is in- 
dissolubly bound up with elements of the ancient and modern civilizations of Europe 

It stands or falls with European civilization.^* ** It is final and unconditional for us, 
because we have nothing else, and because in what we have we can recognize the ac- 
cejate of the divine voice. But this does not preclude the possibility that other racial 
groups, living under entirely different cultural conditions, may experience their contact 
with thA Divine Life in quite a different way.** " If we wish to determine their relative 
value, it is net the religions alone that we must compare, but always only the civiliza- 
tions. .........But who will presume to make a final pronouncement here? Only God Him- 
self can do that ** (Troeltsch, ** The Place of Christianity among the World-Beli- 

glons ** in Christian Thought ; Its History and AppUeation, 1923, pp.* 21-27). 
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it is open to the obvious criticism that it seems to give up the ideal 
of universality in religion. It is not that absolute uniformity in 
the religious life of the world is to be looked for. Not only in 
ritual but in the elements of memory and sentimental association, 
great differences may be allowed for. But if what is meant by the 
doctrine of the ultimate relativity of religion to racial civilization 
is either that some peoples must be left permanently to believe 
something less than the highest religious truth accessible to man, 
or else that religious truths may be mutually contradictory, we 
must decline to choose cither horn of the proposed dilemma. 
Nothing but the truth and nothing but the best is good enough in 
the end for any people or any man. On the other hand it is carry- 
ing pragmatism altogether too far to maintain that what may seem 
to be the temporary practical value of mutually contradictory 
doctrines for the different peoples means that there can be mutually 
contradictory truths. There is a pragmatic interest in harmony, 
in rationality, in the synthesis' of the true elements in points of 
view which seem mutually opposed, and it would surely be a per- 
verse pragmatism which would refuse to recognize as valid the 
search for universal value and validity in the realm of religious be- 
lief. 

The fact is that we are being led to discover what seems to be 
an exaggerated relativism and consequent confusion with reference 
to the meaning of truth in the value-judgment theory which 
Troeltsch inherited from the Eitschlians and which at this point 
has much in common with current pragmatism. Troeltsch recog- 
nizes, to be sure, the claims of rationality in religion ; he sets up, 
as the goal of religious philosophy, empirical religion in rational 
form, and sees that this involves a metaphysical development of 
theology.* But acquiescence in the final multiplicity and mutual 
inconsistency of the great racial religions can only mean, assum- 
ing that it is real, one or the other of two things : either on the one 

PsycMogie und Erhenntnistheorie in der Religions wmenschaft, 1906, pp. 28, 24, 27, 
28; “ Gescbichte tind Hetaphysik,” Zeitsehrift fUr Theologie und Kirche, YIII, 1898, 
pp. 45, 48; “ Wesen der Kelifion,** KuHur der Oegenwoft, T.I, Abt. TV, pp. 487, 488, 
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hand, an nltimate religious agnosticism, or at least pessimism as 
to the capacity of large sections of the human race to learn the 
truth in religion ; or else, on the other hand, the sceptical prag- 
matism which would deny that truth means any sort of representa- 
tion of reality, or anything but mere temporary practical success 
through the manipulation of essentially fictitious ideas. That 
what it means in the case of Troeltsch himself is a touch of agnos- 
ticism rather than an extreme, nihilistic pragmatism becomes 
clear from his own confession but the more radical alternative 
is not without its advocates among the pragmatists of to-day. 

But this radical pragmatism — or hyper-pragmatism, as it 
might well be called, in distinction from essential pragmatism 
which simply says that the test of truth about reality is ultimately 
a practical test t — can be shown to be a self-destructive doctrine. 
If the doctrine that there is no universal and permanent truth 
about reality be itself true, it must be either a permanent and uni- 
versally valid truth, or else a mere* temporarily useful thought- 
device of some thinkers. The radical pragmatists themselves 
probably mean that their doctrine is universally valid and per- 
manently true, but obviously they cannot maintain this explicitly 
without self-contradiction. If then it be maintained that radical 
pragmatism is a mere fictitious device of thought which proves 
useful from the point of view of the temporary purposes of certain 
individuals, we need not concern ourselves to deny the statement. 
It ought to be enough to point out that the fact that we sometimes 
have to '''give up doctrines which we formerly regarded as true is no 
proof that every proposition that has been, is, or will be considered 
true will some day have to be given up. 

If then we are still exiled from our former metaphysical 
home, we must not become too fully reconciled to our captive con- 
dition. We must not allow the blandishments of our pragmatist 
captors to make us forget the values we have lost, or blind our 
eyes to the fact that all is not well with us in this strange land to 


?3 


* Gesanmelte Schnften^ H, p. 224. 
t C/, The Prohlern of KnowUdge, pp. 408*9, 417*29, 
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,v?hich we have been brought; And yet we have learned some im- 
|)ortant lessons through our captivity and exile. It does not seem 
possible that we shall ever go back to the method of dogmatip 
rMionalistic speculation in theology or to the idolatry of trying to 
worship the fictitious Absolute of absolute idealism. The exile has 
cured us forever, let us hope, of all such idolatry. 

Moreover, the straitened circumstances in which, as captives 
of pragmatism, we have bad to exist, have been the occasion of 
,our learning to appreciate more fully the religious value of practi- 
cal and social idealism, or in other words, the religious significance 
of aspiration toward the spiritual ideals of truth, beauty, and moral 
goodness in the individual life and in society. It is something to 
have seen more clearly than before that the most essential thing 
in religion, though not its entire essence, is self-dedication to an 
ideal end whoso value is divine, whether we believe in the existence 
of a Divine Being or not. 

Another lesson of the utmost importance which the sojourn in 
the land of pragmatism impresses upon thoSe who continue to 
cherish the vital essence of faith in God and experimental religion 
is the specifically religious character of theology. At its core, 
itheology is the necessary intellectual expression of religious expc- 
.rience whatever else it may be, it is a product of personal ap- 
preciation of experienced religious value. We have been saved 
for ever, let us hope, from our former folly of attempting to rest oitr 
religious beliefs upon a wholly non-religious basis.* 

Another fruitful suggestion which has come to us has bee^i 
the idea of the normative value of the historical in religious cons- 
truction. But it has not yet been made very clear just how this 
. suggestion is to be put into practice without either a narrow and 
exclusive dogmatism in the name of some one historical religion on 

♦ We owe this insight to Schleiermacher and the Kitschlians, See, for exarrtple, Hefr- 
. mann, Die Metaphysik in der Theologie^ p. 8. But a statement of William James, only 
recently published, is of interest in this connection ! “ It seems to me that Beason, work- 
' ing in abstraction from specifically religious experiences, will always omit something, and 
fail to reach completely adequate conclusions. This is why * religious experience,’ pecu- 
liarly so called, needs, in my opiidon, to be carefully conBidered by everyone who aspires 
to reason out » true religious philosophy ** (Journal of Dhilosophyt XXIV, 1927, p, 201). 
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the one hand, or an abandonment of the quest for universal reli- 
gion on the other. Kationality, too, seems to be pragmatically 
necessary in theology, but just what the attempt to reach it will 
mean for belief and life we must leave for later lectures to show. 
Let it suffice for the moment to say that while looking no longer 
toward absolute idealism and while quite convinced of the futility 
of a purely speculative rationalism in philosophy, we still cherish 
the hope that, as a faithful remnant of the captivity, we may one 
day be able to return to a metaphysical home of our own. While 
no longer regarding absolute idealism as demonstrated, as de- 
monstrable, or even as tenable as a system, we may nevertheless 
conceivably find a way of using some of its suggestions as elements 
of a tenable metaphysical theory. What is meant is not that we 
should pick and choose from among its doctrines in mere eclectic 
fashion, but ratlier that we should be on the look-out for promis- 
ing metaphysical hypotheses and ready to test them by some ap- 
proved philosophical method. And q)erhaps it is not too much to 
hope that ultimately»we may find a way of retaining, more secure- 
ly than in speculative absolutism, all that is most essential in phi- 
losophical idealism, namely, the reasoned conviction that “ spiri- 
tual values have a determining voice in the ordering of the uni- 

f f 


verse. 



.Vm. SOMEWAED BOUND: BEBEESENTATIONAL 
PEAGMATISM AND MOEAL OPTIMISM. 

In our last lecture we noted what is no doubt one of the im- 
portant discoveries of the scientific study of religion,^ gamely, that 
the judgments of religious faith are initially and fundamentally 
value-judgments. It is vain and foolish for systems of religious 
doctrine to deny their religious origin. If there is anything to 
their discredit in the fact, it cannot be attributed to the bare fact of 
a religious origin, but rather to the kind of religious experience and 
consciousness in which the systems in question have had their 
origin. As a matter of fact the elements in religious dogma whose 
vitality is most open to suspicion, generally speaking, are those 
which are purely speculative construetions, having no root in the 
fertile soil of the religious life itself. 

But while it is of fundamental importance to recognize that 
life-values, real or supposed, find expression in all characteristical- 
ly religious judgments, it is at least equally important to under- 
stand that being religious judgments of value does not necessarily 
keep them from being at the same time theoretical judgments of 
existence. In fact, it is probably more seriously mistaken and mis- 
leading to say that religious judgments are value-judgments and 
therefore not judgments of existence, than to say, with Julius 
Kaftan, for instance, that religious judgments are not religious 
value-judgments, generally speaking, but judgments about reality, 
although resting as theoretical propositions upon a consciousness 
nr judgment of value. On the one hand the typical religious pro- 
position, as it emerges in the life of religion, is a judgment of value, 
either explicitly or implicitly, and on the other hand the typical 
xeli^ous proposition has to do, implicitly if not explicitly, with ob- 
jective Eeal% in its fundamental relation to our values. In other 
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words, it is concerned with God. As Professor Kaftan has been at 
pains to insist, while we may readily grant that assurance of the 
truth of the faith depends principally upon personal experiences in 
the hearts of men, what we mean when we call a religious judg- 
ment true is just this, that the state of things we believe in is real, 
that our judgments represent an objective Beality which has its 
own existence and character regardless of us and our opinions.* 

“ Bepresentation is picture of another; in feeling we become aware of ourselves as 
living beings." " All our simple judgments are of a double sort. Either they express a 
state of fact> wl^ch we represent, or they express a relation which as living beings we 
assume io the represented." " Theoretical judgments express a state of fact; value-judg- 
ments give expression of our attitude to the same." ‘‘ When we analyze piety* as inner 
experience we find that in the last analysis value-judgments lie at its basis as that which 
particularly determines it." ‘‘I have never asserted that religiohs judgments are value- 
judgments ; on the contrary 1 hold this expression to be at thQ very least liable to be mis- 
understood. No, value- judgments are fundamental to them, but they themselves are 
theoretical propositions. So essentially true is this that even the estimate of the value of 
the world in connection with religious faith, since it is joined to the thought of God, is made 
up of theoretical, objectively significant propositions, derived from or founded upon the 
knowledge of God." " All religious knowledge is knowledge of God " (Julius Kaftan, 
Das Wesen der cUristlicheh Religiorit pp. 40, 42, 45, 46, 49, 410). " Faith, although con- 
sisting of theoretical propositions, is nevertheless something which is practically conditioned, 
whereas religion is a practical concern of the human spirit, nothing more." " The con- 
viction of the truth [of propositions of faith] is grounded subjectively; objectively 

they have another measure of truth. Moreover, when we investigate this peculiarity we 
find it grounded in the fact that they arc not the outcome of observation of facts and re- 
flection upon the same, but that value- judgments lie at their root " {Ibid, p. 60). " The 
special criterion of the truth of religion and consequently of religious faith as well [is] 
whether it really gives the good which it promises " (/6id, p. 197). " But truth is truth. 
It never means anything else than that our judgments correspond to the objective state 
of affairs, which is given regardless of us and our opinion. We cannot speak of a double 
truth " {Ibid, p. 213). " The fact that we hold anything to be true always signifies that 
we are convinced that it is, or maintains itself as it is, apart altogether from our 
knowledge or faith. Our knowledge or faith adds nothing to it, makes no difference in the 
state of the case. The fact that anything is objectively true means nothing else whatever 
except just this, that it is in this way wholly ii^epehdent of our subjective relation to it. ... 

By the truth of the Christian faith we mean nothing else than what the common 

notion of truth signifies Let the ways and means by which we are assured of the 

truth of the faith be what they may; granted that in this matter the result depends on 
personal experience in the heart of man, and that the knowledge is perpetually con- 

ceived in these personal relations,— -still the fact that we call it true has just the significance 
that the state of things we believe in is real, and maintains itself as it is, apart altogether 
from our faith (Kaftan, The Truth of the Christian Religion^ Eng, tr., Vol. I, pp. 6, 7). 
** A direct combination of science and faith is to-day impossible " (/bid, Yoi. II, p. 420). 
" Where religion has achieved spiritual character it cannot remain out of relation to 
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This recognition that religious judgments, even if value-/' 
judgments, are theories about reality based more or less upon their; 
religious value, promises to have important consequences for our 
philosophy. On the one hand it involves a modified statement of. 


ficience. To the religious man at this stage everything depends on the truth of his faith 
in God, on its being a fact that he possesses in it a real knowledge. And this makes it 
necesBdry for him to bring his faith into relation with all his other knowledge.” “ Faith 
in God and Science ” must be brought together in a ” unity of knowledge.” ” Knowledge 
of God is personal conviction. In such convictions value-feelings ar^ always the deci- 
sive factor What we are aware of as- the highest value we ^ Supreme 

Power over all reality. It is so because it ought to be so — that is iftner dialectic of 
faith ” {Die Einheit des Erkennens in Drei akademischen Reden, jpp. 49, 60, 61). ” The 
paramount importance of the practical point of view in all our knowledge.” ” Man’s 

knowledge of the world always [remains] relative ” (Truth of the Christian ReligioUt 

II, pp. 421, 423). ” Feelings of value cooperate in every final human decision concern- 

ing truth, and no such decision is consummated without them ” (Drei akad. Reden, p. 69). 

The judgment, ‘ God exists,’ is ” a theoretical judgment which does not rest upon 
scientific observation and knowledge of a fact, but asserts the presence of a fact out of 
practical necessities ” (li. A. Lipsius, Philosophic und Religion, p. 168, note 2). 

” As we agree with Kitschl that the ii^ernal experiential effects of what is external to 
us constitute the sole material for our knowledge, we must maintain further that the 
knowledge which we get by elaborating this material by means of the categories of 
thought undertakes to determine the nature of the transcendent. When I say, ‘ My 
neighbor is sick,’ I do not mean the perceptual or memory-image of him in my conscious- 
ness, but his real person independent cf my consciousness, and similarly, I mean by being 
sick not my representation thereof, but a real state to which this representation corres- 
ponds.” ” Whether it is possible to know the real thing existing beyond us as it is in 

itself is not the present question The religious man is not simply concerned to 

be certain as to what he must regard as religiously valuable, but also whether what is to 
be judged religiously valuable also really exists. He wishes to know not merely how 
the world is to be estimated from the religious point of view; he wants to know too 
whether the world can be thus estimated, whether with this estimate of the world its 
objective essence is discovered.” ” While an object of moral value does not lose its moral 
value, if it is not realized, an object of religious value would be divested of its religious 
value, if it were taken as not really existing.” ” Eeligious knowledge is a know- 

ledge which the religious man as religious possesses or seeks for.” ” The fundamental 

knowledge of all religion [is] that Deity exists.” ” Knowledge of the existence of 

God is not achieved on the ground of inferences but on the ground of a postulate 

which emerges from the needs of feeling.” ” That through which man’s religious needs 

are satisfied is for him of religious value Man in religious knowledge is certain that 

that ^hich is religiously worthful to him is real and true The judgment ‘ God is 

Love ’ is to be sure no value- judgment, but at the basis of this judgment there lies the 
religious value- judgment, ‘ The love of God is religiously valuable.* On the ground of this 
value- judgment it is postulated that God is love.” ” The judgments of religious know- 
ledge are not value* judgments but postulates on the , ground of value- judgments.” 
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our religious' pragmatism, and on the other hand it has an obvious 
bearing upon the question of the mutual relations of theology and 
metaphysics ; we shall deal with these matters in the indicated 
order. 

In taking the certainly very defensible position that religious 
propositions are statements of what religion takes to be true about 
reality we took a stand which involves the consequence that reli- 
gious pragmatism, if it be true at all, can be true only within the 
limits of a religious realism. The predicate not only expresses a 
coUsciousneSs of value ; it claims to be a representation of reality. 
From this point of view we may still hold to what we call essen- 
tial pragmatism ; that is, we may still maintain without inconsis- 
tency, that the test of truth about reality is ultimately practical. 
But we cannot consistently hold, with this realistic reference, that 
the meaning .of truth is nothing but this practical value of ideas ; 
in other words, we cannot endorse the hyper-pragmatism of much 
current pragmatism. * 

In fact, what would suggest as a theory of truth is a syn- 
thesis of what we may call the good essence of intellectualism with 
the good essence of pragmatism. The definition of truth, as a logi- 
cal definition, must state the proximate genus to which truth as a 
species belongs, and it must state the differentia which marks off 
this species, truth, from all other species belonging to the same 
: genus. Now the proximate genus of truth is to be found, we 
claim, in intellectualism, and its specific differentia in prag- 
matism. Truth is representation of subject-matter by predicate, 


“ True in religion is not synonymous with valuable, but because it is valuable we postu- 
late it as true.” ” All our religious judgments-, though practically conditioned, are theore- 
tical judgments.” ” Of God’s essence we know only that which is demanded by our reli- 
gious needs ” (Max Scheibo, Die Bedeutung der Werturteile fur das retigidse Erkennen, 
1893, pp. 41-44, 86-37, 48. 61-63, 63, 88, 67). 

On the basis of his experience of the insufficiency of this present world to meet his 
needs, especially the needs of his spiritual life, man becomes conscious of his need of a 
supramundane reality and supramundane values. ” In its developed form religion is on 
its theoretical side the world-view which denies the all-sufficiency of the mundane as such, 
and posits the existence of the supramundane in the sense both of a highest Power and of 
a highest yalue ” (Siebeck, Lehrbugk der Beligionsphilosophie, p. 443; cf. pp, 3, 11, 16, 31, 
210, 446). 
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of reality by idea, as intellectualists have always insisted ; but the 
test as to whether this representation of reality by idea is such as to 
merit the epithet ‘ true ’ is found in the practical test of acting 
upon the idea, being guided by it, in adjusting one’s self to the 
reality in question. The judgment is finally made in the light of 
the consequences of such experimental action. What is taken as 
true is whatever representation of reality by idea is held to be satis- 
factory for the practical purposes considered. If the judgment is 
mistaken, it must be either because the idea or predicate was not 
really satisfactory for the purposes considered, or because some im- 
portant purpose or purposes did not receive adequate consideration. 
Keal as distinct from merely apparent truth is representation of 
reality by idea, of subject-matter by predicate, such that it will be, 
as contrasted with what contradicts it, the right judgment to make 
in view of all the purposes that ought to be considered when we 
have to choose between it and its contradictory.* 

This representational or realistic pragmatism shows that the 
way is clear for a religious pragmatism which' will affirm the inde- 
pendent reality of the Object of religious interest and yet find in 
practical religious value an indication of validity and truth. It is 
interesting to be able to quote on behalf of a moderate common- 
sense pragmatism so typical an intellectualist as T. H. Green. 
•“ Live on as if there were God and duty,” he advises, 
“ and they will prove themselves to you in your life.”t What is 
thus indicated is a moderate and discriminating religious prag- 
matism intermediate between ultra-conservative pragmatism, 
which would make the appeal to practical value an apologetic for a 
traditional system as a whole, and an ultra-radical pragmatism, 
which would advocate use of any religious ideas which may promise 
to have practical value, regardless of all other, more theoretical 
considerations. Assuming that a world-view of some sort is prac- 
tically necessary, but that we are not yet able to establish fully any 

* For a critiquo of the intellectualiBtio theory of truth, a critique of ourreut prag* 
matism, and a fuller atatement of this represeutational pragmatism, see my book, The 
PrehUm of Knowledge, 1916, Chs. XVII, XVIH, and XIX, respectively. C/. B. H, 
Streeter, in Reality, 1926, p. 60 : “ Truth means adequacy in representation,** 

t Warhst ni, p. 278. 
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one metaphysical theory, to the exclusion of all others, a critical 
and realistic religious pragmatism would have us adopt as our reli- 
gious life-hypothesis or working faith the theory which, besides 
meeting the logical test of self-consistency, the scientific test of 
agreement with, or at least non-contradiction of, established 
scientific fact, and whatever directly ethical test there may be, is 
also best qualified to serve the religion which best serves the 
morality which best serves the well-being of humanity, individual 
and social. 

Now it may be confessed at once that on the face of it this 
pragmatism looks as though it would be a method most difficult to 
apply. Even if we can be optimistic enough to beliese ^at a 
theology which is necessary for a religion whi.ch is necessary for a 
morality which is necessary for the highest human well-being is 
true, how are we going to find out what theology it is that is thus 
pragmatically qualified for our acceptance? We are confronted 
then with a two-fold problem, namely, first, Just what religious 
beliefs would a critical representational or realistic pragmatism 
lead us to? and, second, why should we or how can we be opti- 
mistic enough to accept it? 

But before definitely attempting the solution of this difficult 
double problem, let it be noted that the theology or system of reli- 
gious ideas called for by such a critical representational pragmatism 
will be of necessity essentially metaphysical. The ideal religion 
needs ideas which claim to represent reality ; however true it may 
be that they are symbols expressive of religious feeling and instru- 
ments for the guidance of religious adjustment, they are also ele- 
ments in a theory of the nature of ultimate Eeality, The thedogy 
which religion needs is itself in need of metaphysics, and indeed in 
a sense it is already metaphysics. As the German theologian, 
Wobbermin, maintained in his doctor’s dissertation, theology 
without metaphysics is impossible. What religion heeds in its 
thought about God is a theory of reality which cannot be refuted, 
either by lo^c, as being self-contradictory, or by science, as being 
in conflict witii the facts ; and to frame such a theory and defend 

24 
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it as thus logically and scientifically tenable is to engage in the 
metaphysical task.* 

* Cf, my dissertation, The Reaction against Metaphysics in Theology ^ 1911. In- 
fluenced by Bitschl and Kaftan on the theological side and by Dilthey’s “ Weltanschauungs- 
lehre ’* in philosophy, Troeltsch and Wobbermin arrived at the position that even a reli- 
giously founded theology needs metaphysics — is already in the field of metaphysics, in 
fact, and must be treated as a metaphysical theory among others. “ Epistemology is the 
end of the course of metaphysics *’ (W. Bilthey, Einleitung in die Geistenwissenschaften , 
p, 616). Philosophy deals with the same riddles of the world and of life as poetry and 
religion; but philosophy, as metaphysics, differs from religion and poetry in that it seeks 
to raise some particular world-view to universal validity. However, the task it sets itself 
is an impossible one. Individuality, nation, period, cultural environment, and other factors, 
influence the philosopher as well as the poet and the religionist (Bilthey, “ Bas Wesen der 
Philosophie,** Die Kultur der Gegenwart, I, Part VI, pp. 35, 66, 57, 60, 68). From a cri- 
tical point of viaw nothing remains of the various metaphysical systems but the disposition 
of the soul (“ Bie Typen der Weltanschauung und ihre Ausbildung in den metaphysischen 
Systemen,** Weltanschauung, edited by Max Frischeisen-Kohler, 1911, p. 51). 
When fully criticised, philosophy becomes simply Weltanschauung si ehre, a dis- 
cipline which undertakes to explain and evaluate u.etaphyeical systems and world-views in 
general, by showing how they are related to life in its practical and broadly human aspects 
{Die Kultur der Gegenwart, I, VI, pp. S'} -8, 62). 

** I have been led gradually into opposition to the Ritschlian system with re- 

ference to the all-too-siraple overcoming of natural, philosophical and metaphysical diffi- 
culties through a mere theory of the '^ihenomenology of nature- -a solution of the problem 
with which I cannot be satisfied in tte light of a wide study of philosophical literature ” 
(E. Troeltsch, “ Geschichte und Metaphysik,** Zeitschr. fUr Theol. und Kirche, VIII, 1898, 
p. 62). ** As was true of my teacher Bilthey, [I have tried] to combine the historical and 
philosophical pursuits of the time, although I wanted to win surer positions therein than 
Bilthey. This need directed me to transcendentalism and the attempt therefrom to gain sa- 
tisfaction for both demands** (Gesammelte Schriften, II, p. 754; cf. “Religionsphilosophie” 
in Windelband*B Die Philosophie im XX Jahrhundert, p. 429). “ Religion includes among 
other things the assertion of a real object of its faith, the idea of God. The idea of God 
is, of course, directly accessible in no other way than that of religious faith. So there 
comes to be a philosophical treatment of the idea of God, not by way of a deductive meta- 
physics, but through elaboration and unification of experience in ultimate concepts. ...The 

chief task of [theological] metaphysics is making sure the spiritual values of 

reason in the world-ground The metaphysics of religion becomes a re-working 

of the God-idea and conforming it with the modern scientific world-view.’* (“ Wesen der 
.Religion und der Beligionwissenschaft," Kultur der Gegenwart, I, IV, pp. 487-8). 

•* Theology without metaphysics is impossible ** (G. Wobbermin, Theologie und Mefa- 
physih, 1901, p. 27 ; Zeitschr, fUr Theol. und Kirche, 1907, p. 147. See also Die religions’- 
psychologisehe Methode in Religionswissenschaft und Theologie, p. 76; cf. p. 74). “ This 
does not mean that religion without metaphysics is imposs<ible ** (“ Psychologie und 

Brkenntniskritik,** Weltanschauung, 1911, p. 844). “ Religion cannot be identified with 
metaphysics, if religion is other than a definitely oriented world-view ** {Ibid, p. 346). 
** Tbe most characteristic mark of religious experience in genera} is its direction toward ^ 
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The importance of the function of philosophy in religion, of 
metaphysics in theology, has been recognized by no people so 
generally and so constantly as by the people of India. Gautama 
Buddha reacted against it, but time has taken its revenge ; in the 

world or sx^here of J enseitigheit It is the tendency toward the transcendent which 

fundamentally characterizes religious experience.” ” In Buddhism there is a ten- 

dency toward the transcendent in the thought of redemption, or at least a tendency toward 
the tendency toward the transcendent.” ” The tendency toward the transcendent has the 
value only of a very wistful question. But religious exxierience knows the answer. There 
is a world of Jenseitighetlj and it is the highest, the true reality — this is the answer ” 
{Ibidf pp. 367, 358, 359). ” The purely empirical-psychological treatment of religious ex- 
perience ignores and must ignore the question of truth with resxiect to the content of reli- 
gious experience it is just in the question of truth that religious cxxierience has 

its decisive interest. Tlie claim to validity as truth is constitutive for religious expe- 
rience. Without the claim to truth there can be no religious exx>erience in the true sense 
of the word. It would be like a knife without a blade ” (/6id, pp. 349, 360). ” The reli- 
gious interest in truth hnds adequate satisfaction only in the “conviction that religious ex- 
perience sets forth viiiat is fully true. The world of Jenseitigkeit is valid for it as the 
truth ” {Ibid, p. 369). “ True religious experience is never ©imply identical with a 
metaphysical woiid-viow. Beligious experience always includes a metaphysical world- 
view in itself as a germ, but it is uot that, nor does it emphasize it 
chiefly ” (Ibid, p. 351). “The metaphysical consciousness is that which seeks to penetrate 
beyond the empirical world, because it does not see in it the ultimate absolute reality and 
truth ” (Ibid, p. 345). ” The essence of metaphysics can only be determined by the 

analysis of the metaphysical consciousness. For all metaphysics is only an expression of 
a deep metaphysical consciousness. The question of the relation of theology to metaphysics 

is that of the relation of the religious and the metaphysical consciousness. The 

religious and the metaphysical consciousness are net altogether identical, but they are akin 
to each other and therefore incline to manifold contacts and crossings ” (Zt. /. Th. u. K., 
1907, p. 149). ” Metaphysics is that philosophical discipline which puts the question as 

to what lies beyond experience. If we denote this by the term ‘ transcendent,’ we can 
say, Metaphysics is that philosophical discipline which puts the question as to the 
transcendent ” (Tkeologie und Metaphysik, p. 27). Metaphysics has to do with that 
which, in the epistemological sense, lies beyond consciousness, in so far as it does lie 
beyond consciousness. Fvery problem appearing with regard to what lies beyond 
consciousness as such is metaphysical ” (Ibid, p. 47). “ There are two divisions of 
metaphysics : (1) that which is concerned with reality beyond consciousness corresponding 
to the sensibly given presentation of things— this is the lower storey of metaphysics; and 
(2) that concerned with reality beyond consciousness, to which the life of will and feeling 
impel— this is the upper storey of metaphysics ” (Ibid, pp. 47-8). ” Either man must 

understand by metaphysics every view of the world as a whole which consciously or un- 
consciously seeks to go beyond empirical reality, or one must understand by that 

idea every sort of philosophical, theoretical-intellectual construction and elaboration of 
such a world-view ” (” Psy. und Brk.,” p. 846). ” Theology without metaphysics is im- 
possible, because the objects of Christian faith with which theology has to do lie out 
beyond experience in the ordinary sensr of the word. All propositions of Christian 
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land of its birth, the land of metaphysical religion, Buddhism has 
all but disappeared, and in other lands, where it has had its great- 
est triumphs, it has become essentially, often explicitly, metaphy- 
sical. In this emphasis upon the necessity of theological meta- 
physics India has, I believe, an important contribution to make to 

faith have relation to God God is a metaphysitsal entity All propositions of 

the Christian faith are in the last analysis metaphysical propositions ” (TheoL und Meta- 
physik, p. 29). “ Can theology be allowed to avoid the question whether corresponding 

to the represented objects with which it has to do there are realities beyond consciousness? 
By no means. Theology must rather raise this question quite necessarily and as its pecu- 
liar task. Can theology avoid the question what scientific justification the assumption has 
that the represented objects with which it has to do correspond to realities beyond 

consciousness? With the question as to the relation of the things of faith to 

reality, and how the assumption as to their correspondence is to be judged scientifically, 
theology stands or falls ” (Ibid, pp. 67-8). “ That the believer ‘ is convinced * of the ob- 
jective existence of objects of faith is certain, and this situation must be surely the start- 
ing point and basis for the scientific elaboration of the problem. But just this is the 
problem, how that conviction is grounded and how it is to be judged scientifically ** (Jbtd, 
p. 100). 

** If modern theology following Bitschl will have absolutely nothing of metaphysics 
in theology, it is surely because by raetaphysics it means something different from what 
1 have defined as such. [The Bitschlians] always have in mVnd a discipline whose pro- 
ject is to unveil the mysteries of the world-whole by means of pure thought, in abstrac- 
tion from all experience, the philosophy of Schelling and Hegel, pre-eminently 

Briefly this idea of metaphysics is limited to the intellectualistic speculative metaphysics. 

To have freed theology ffom the bonds of such metaphysics is the service for 

which credit is due to Bitschl above all others. Modern theology expressly opposes 

only intellectualistic speculative metaphysics, but thinks it has won the right to ignore 
all metaphysics [The Bitschlians] act as if all reflpxstion concerning the transcen- 
dent had been excluded I hold by the name metaphysics even for this reflection 

concerning the transcendent ” (/6id, pp. 28-9). “ Kaftan was the first of the Kitschlian 
theologians to come definitely out of that unclearness and contradiction, and he did so 
because he goes on in all decisive points to metaphysical positions, although he himself 
has not used this terminology and would presumably refusa it emphatically. He makes 
use of metaphysical propositions (in our sense), while Bitschl and his followers do not ** 
{Ihidt pp* 82-3). “ Bitschl tries to avoid metaphysical constructions (in our sense) and to 
hold himself purely to history, while Kaftan consciously proceeds to such metaphysical 
constructions (in our sense)” {Ibid, p. 39). ” Kaftan’s Dogmatik represents the beginning 

of the new development reflection concerning the transcendent ” (Ibid, p. 61). 

” Kaftan and Troeltsch both demand that the unity of the spiritual life be not destroyed, 
and boi^i emphasize the necessity of theology as oo-firdinating itself with the fundamental 
problems of contemporary philosophy ” (Ibid, p. 11; cf, p. 29). ” In the position taken I 

am influenced especially by Bilthey Bilthey is t]^e one who most consequentially 

excludes that pseudo-metaphysics from philosophy. But he does not regard as meta- 
physics the reflection upon the metaphysical moments of consciousness and upon the ulti- 
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the universal religion of the future. It does not follow from this 
that the speculative rationalism of the method or the absolutistic 
idealism of the outcome of much of India’s religious metaphysics 
must necessarily be taken over unchanged into the final religion 
of the world ; but it is sure to mean much for the religion of the 
future that the outstanding leaders of a people at once so religious, 
so metaphysical in their interests, and so influential potentially 
have through the centuries insisted that one’s faith must commend 
itself on universal grounds of reason. 

The metaphysical development of theology is a normal ex- 
pression of the certainly not unreasonable demand that religion 
be made reasonable. Surely we may have faith enough in the 
vitality of religion to believe that when religion has been made 
truly rational it will not have been rationalisrcd out of existence, 
as some of its critics profess to think, but will rather have been 
rationalized into something approximating universal and final 
validity. If there exists anywhere, a purely pragmatic theology 
from which all metaphysical problems have disappeared, if there 
are any who can boast that the rocks and shoals of metaphysical 
thought no longer matter for the religious man, the chances are 
that this is not because the waters of religion have become deeper. 


mate problems resulting therefrom — while 1 see just here the only justified type of meta- 
physics to-day ” {Ibid, p. 26). 

** The metaphysician takes into consideration the ethical, aesthetic and religious 
powers of the spirit, and so deals with what has no place in the exact individual 
Boienoes ” (Wobbermin, ZeiUchr, /. Th. und K., 1907, p. 148). “ The highest degree of 
certainty of religious judgments exists where the demands of feeling and will are judged 
to be most valuable, and where not merely an individual but a universal human value is 
brought to the highest degree of probability ** (Theologie und Metaphysik^ p. 95). “ If 

indeed we cannot obtain an exact knowledge of the transcendent, we can at least seek, 
upon the ground of experimental knowledge, a solution of questions which concern the 

transcendent [These questions concern] the measure in which [the view] is justified 

by the facts of experience and offers a key to their understanding In this way meta- 

physics is possible *’ (Ibid, pp. 27-8), “ It must be shown in relation to definite particular 
constructions of theological metaphysics (in the formal sense) that no results of universal 
metaphysics (in the material philosophical sense) oppose them and exclude them a priori 
foom soientifio consideration. But theological propositions of formal metaphysical charac-* 
ter should neither be discovered in the way of material-metaphysical thought operations, 
nor be proved subsequently In that way ” (ibid, p. 118). 
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but because the ships the pragmatists use arc of such shallow* 
draught that they merely skim over the surface waters of life and 
thought, and the question suggests itself whether vessels of such 
shallow draught are fitted to carry all that human nature needs. 

The autonomy of religion is real, and it is important to re- 
cognize it, but it is relative only. Religion may have vitality 
enough to be able to live as an exile in a strange and uncongenial 
land, philosophically speaking ; hut when it bethinks itself, it can- 
not but long for a metaphysical home of its own : it must at least 
draw up the plans and specifications for a temple to be rebuilt in 
the happy event of a return to the homeland of a rational theory 
of reality and secure re-establishment there. It is not enough to 
seek objectivity in history alone; there is a pragmatic religious 
need of rationality which drives us for objectivity through and be- 
yond all history to philosophy, to metaphysics. The hour of con- 
flict between religion and science has become for religion a time 
of subjectivity ; to many the religious Object seems, for the 
moment, to be no longer objective, but subjective, doubtful, a mere 
hypothesis. It is — in a double sense of the term, perhaps — the 
psychological moment. But faith and action live in the onfco>ogi- 
cal, and life must pass through the psychological moment, the mo- 
ment of analysis, of mere psychology of religion ; it must take ad- 
vantage of the psychological moment to make of it a time for re- 
construction ; it must regain, for the sake of the practical values of 
life, a religious ontology, a metaphysical philosophy of Ood."*^ In 
addition to showing that alongside of science, or what is theoreti- 
cally proved, are propositions which are practically essential, and 
whether we can or cannot show that the practically essential and 
the theoretically proved overlap to any extent, it is imperative 
that we be at least in a position to point out that what has been 
disproved on theoretical grounds does not coincide with what, on 
practical grounds, is essential. 

There is a pragmatic need, then, for metaphysics in theology 
and religion. There is a pragmatic call for rationality, for sys- 


* The Reaction against Metaphysics in Theology ^ pp. 84-6. 
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tern, for harmony between what we need as scientific and what 
we need as moral and religious, Beligious values and judgments 
which seemed certain enough when unchallenged may become a 
problem for the critical faculty and for philosophy when challenged 
in the light of newly discovered scientific facts and newly appre- 
ciated values of the spiritual life. Intellectual difficulties may 
emerge in religion which cannot be overcome save by more intel- 
lectual activity as well as by more religion. Keligious dogmas in 
their crude, uncritical form will have to die, in order that what is 
essential in them may live.* The doubt suggested by a seeming 
conflict of religious values with other values or with cold facts is 
not best treated by the method of repression, but by being brought 
out into the open. Doubt is often cured by the homeopathic 
method of more doubt. In the realm of the fnind, things tend to 
become unsettled periodically until they are settled right. Our 
theological tools sometimes have to be repaired ; metaphysics is 
the repair-shop to which we bring them when we have to “ stop 
and think.” In the clash between separate thought-mechanisms, 
mutual adjustment becomes imperative ; metaphysics intervenes as 
a sort of traffic-policeman who comes to prevent any clashing 
between vehicles which have a right to be on the road, such as 
science, morality, religion. Or metaphysics is a clearing-house 
for ultimate values, where all claims must be presented for recog- 
nition and adjustment. Keligious value-judgments in their vir- 
gin freshness are like the vine which needs the oak of rational 
philosophy to support it. Or better, the relation of metaphysics 
to the religious consciousness is like that of the woody fibie to the 
living protoplasm in the tree. Both are needed. Fresh religious 
value-judgments are the vital part ; the metaphysical element is 
like the wood which gives the needed stiffening and enables the 
living faith to stand upright in the world of thought. At the same 
time and on the other hand, metaphysics is the careful gardener, 

♦ “ AVhen men begin to search for logical grounds of belief there is an implication 

of doubt which is almost fatal to the religious attitude of mind When, however, 

distrust arises with regard to the ground on which religion rests, there is nothing for it 
l^ut to baoh on meta|)hyBics ** (J. S. Mackensiie, Outlines of Metaphysics^ p. 144), 
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pruning away not only all decayed branches but also all undue 
“ expansions of feeling,” thus causing what is left to be healthy 
and more fruitful. But if metaphysics is still ancillary to theo- 
logy, it is no longer as a slave acting under external compulsion, 
but rather in full harmony with the modem democratic ideal of 
service freely rendered. 

But before undertaking to develop to any extent the content 
of theological metaphysics, let us take up the prior question as to 
whether Ave may not be able to formulate, objectively and without 
dogmatism, so that our results may be recognized as universally 
valid, the main theoretical judgments which emerge from and rest 
upon the universal values of religion. Such theoretical judgments 
as to real existence, based on the value-judgments of religion, it is 
common to regard as postulates ; and it is true enough that while 
they are at first more purely intuitive and immediate, they can be 
formulated more reflectively as postulates. But while these pos- 
tulates make explicit some of ^he immediate intuitions of religion, 
and' while it is possible to test them as working hypotheses and 
view them in the light of the consequences, a logical looseness often 
exists in the relation between values and postulates which is not 
ultimately in the interest either of clearness or of religious assur- 
ance. It is always easy to postulate the seemingly desirable as if 
it were imperative and indispensable, and then to conclude, in ac- 
cordance with an easy-going pragmatism, that since it is valuable 
it must be true. In distinction from this procedure, our attempt 
will be to deduce some of the principal theoretical propositions of 
religion, by a process of strictly logical inference, from what can 
be reasonably regarded as universally valid values, whether they 
arc universally regarded as such, or not. 

One of the values on the basis of which we can draw infer- 
ences is the moral value, the value of conscientiousness, or of the 
consciousness of moral obligation. On the basis of the universal 
validity of the human consciousness of duty and responsibility, we 
can infer the essential, even if very narrowly limited, fre^om of 
man ‘‘to originate events, independently of foreign determining 
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causes.”* No one has brought this out more clearly or convin- 
cingly than the immortal Immanuel Kant. Man, as will, or prac- 
tical reason, imposes upon himself as an inexorable command the 
fulfilment of his whole duty as a rational agent to all other 
rational agents as well as to himself ; he must act according to a 
principle which would be valid for all rational beings, and treat 
all persons as ultimate ends, never as mere means. If he does not 
do this, he is guilty. But if he is really responsible for acting 
according to this principle, he must be free to do so ; if he ab- 
solutely could not do so, he could not fairly be held responsible. 
In applying this doctrine, we must of course recognize the limita- 
tions which special conditions of heredity, individual history, and 
total environment must impose upon the freedom of the indivi- 
dual ; but within these limits there is a best possible action which 
is different from the worst possible action, if there is any validity 
at all in the universal rational consciousness of moral obligation. 
If every human volition and action, were in its entirety an inevit- 
able effect of causes which existed in time before the individual’s 
own consciousness began, there would be no freedom and no valid 
consciousness of moral obligation. Unless the whole moral con- 
sciousness is a delusion, man must have the power, in the moment 
of volition, to transcend in some measure his already acquired 
character ; he must be able, in a way not completely predeter- 
mined by external factors and by his past, to direct his attention 
to possible motives in such a way as to become, to a very limited 
degree at any one time but ultimately in a very real and important 
way, a creator of his own action and character and of changes in 
the world of things and persons. Thus a metaphysical doctrine 
(man’s creative free agency) has been inferred from the validity 
of a moral value-judgment, and this doctrine, familiar since the 
days of Kant, is of the greatest importance for religion as well as 
for morality. The final judgment as to the validity of this in- 
ferred metaphysical doctrine must wait, of course, until it has 
been shown to be theoretically permissible, in the light of all per- 

* Kant, Metaphysics of Ethics (Semple’s transL, p. 57). 

25 
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tinent facts, to accept it as true ; but if it be not thus theoretically 
permissible, neither is it permissible to hold men morally respon- 
sible for anything they \vill or do.* 

Kant went on to postulate immortality and the existence of 
God on the basis of the universal validity of the rational conscious- 
ness of an unconditionally binding law of moral perfection. So 
long as we are dealing in postulates rather than strictly logical in- 
ferences as to actual fact, this is legitimate enough. The rational- 
ly self-imposed ideal or law of moral perfection, that is, of what I 
ought to become, involves the logical consequences that I ought to 
have unending opportunity to become what I ought to become, and 
that there ought to be whatever Divine Factor in reality may be 
necessary to make it fxissible for m^'5 to become what I ought to be- 
come. On the basis of this which ought to be, I may rationally 
postulate or demand that it be so, and assume that God exists and 
that, at least if and so far as my will is directed toward the moral 
ideal, I am an immortal spirit. I may even go farther ; on the 
'basis of the intuitive judgment that it is truly desirable that the 
virtuous be ultimately happy, I may postulate and believe that in 
the future God will make the virtuous adequately happy. But 
while I am morally justified in postulating God and immortality, 
I am not logically justified in inferring that they are actual. From 
the validity of the consciousness of moral obligation I am logical- 

♦ “ Duty is the necsesBity of an act, out of reverence felt for law.** “ What kind 
of law is that, the representation of which must alone determine the will, if this last 

is to be denominated absolutely and altogether good? Act from a maxim at all 

times fit for law universal.*’ “ There is an imperative which commands categorically. 

Such imperative concerns not the matter of action but its form or principle ” 

** Man and every reasonable agent exists as an end in himself, and not ae a mere 

means or instrumental [and] must in every action regard his existence, and that 

of every other Intelligent, as an end in itself.** “ Will is that kind of causality attri- 
buted to living agents, in so far as they are possessed of reason; and freedom is such 
a properly of that causality as enables them to originate events, independently of 
foreign determining causes." " Freedom of will is autonomy, t.e., that property of will 
by which it determines its own causality, and gives itself its own law." ‘‘ Upon the 

hypothesis that a maxim is the only valid determinator of choice, a will so 

determinable is quite independent of the law of cause and effect, and of the 

mechanism of the physical system [and] therefore, a free will.** (I. Kant, 

M^taiphifaics of Bthidf, Semple’s transL, pp. 11, 18, 08, 41, 67, 58, 84). 
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ly justified itt inferring that I am a free agent, and from the validi- 
ty of the ideal of moral perfection I am logically justified in infer- 
ring that there ought to be unending opportunity and a God or HiS 
practical equivalent ; but I am not logically justified, apart from 
some further optimistic assumption, in changing the form of these 
latter inferences from what ought to be to what is.* 

Is there no way, then, of inferring immortality and the exist- 
ence of God — the God we need — from values which are critically 
defensible as universally valid? I believe there is a way. Such 
inferences must be held subject to their being found theoretically 
permissible, of course ; they must not be held in any way that is 
self -contradictory or that contradicts established fact. But with 
this proviso I believe it can be shown that, while on the basis of 
moral value we can only infer that man is an essentially free agent 
and that God and immortality ought to be, there is an implicitly 
religious value, critically defensible as universally valid, on the 
basis of which we can logically infef the reality of immortality and 
the existence of the* God we imperatively need. Let us see how 
this is so. 

* The following quotations from Kashdall and Sorley, if understood aa revealing an 
attempt to infer the existence of God from the validity of an absolute moral law, are 
open to the criticism suggested. 

An absolute Moral Liaw or moving ideal, cannot exist in material things. And 
it does not exist in the mind of this or that individual. Only if we believe in the 
existence of a Mind for whicli the true moral ideal is already in some sense real, a Mind 
which is the source of whatever is true in our moral judgments, can we rationally think 

of the moral ideal as no less real than the wmrld itself... The belief in God, 

though not a postulate of there being such a thing as Morality at all, is a 

logical presupposition of an ‘ objective ' or absolute Morality. A moral ideal can 
exist nowhere and nohow but in a mind; an absolute moral ideal can exist only in a 
Mind from which all Keality is derived (or at least a Mind by which all Beality is con- 
trolled). Our moral ideal can only claim objective validity in so far as it can be re- 
garded as the revelation of a moral ideal eternally existing in the mind of God.” (H. 
Bashdall, Thei>tp of Good and Evil, II, p. 212). 

“ Persons are conscious of values and of an ideal of goodness which they recognize 
as having undoubted authority for the direction of their activity ; the validity of these values 
or laws and of this ideal, however, does not depend upon their recognition; it is ob- 
jective and eternal; and how could this eternal validity stand alone, not embodied in 
matter and neither seen nor realized by finite minds, unless there were an eternal mind 
whose thought and will were therein expressed? God must therefore exist and his 
natm be goodness ** (W. B. Sorley, Moral Vatue$ and the Idea of God, pp. m-B). 
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The value I refer to is the value of a certain critically justifi- 
able human attitude toward reality and destiny. It is an attitude 
which avoids pessimism on the one side and an unlimited op- 
timism on the other. Unlimited optimism is an attitude which is 
not critically justifiable, in view of the moral ideal and the fact of 
moral evil. To say» ‘ ‘ Whatever is, is right, ’ ’ and “ All’s well with 
the world, ” is a sign of moral color-blindness ; it is an intolerable 
insult to the moral consciousness. The exercise of man’s freedom 
in the deliberate choice of anything lower than the highest pos- 
sible at the time is something which absolutely ought not to be, 
and it will be forever deplorable. Moreover, in its influence on 
action, absolute optimism is extremely unfortunate ; logically and 
psychologically it tends to the view that the right way to over- 
come what seems to be evil is not to change it but to convince one- 
self that it is essentially good and only seems to be evil. 

On the other hand, any attitude wliich is more pessimistic 
than the facts require is not critically justifiable. An undue pes- 
simism is altogether too common. It is not the normal expression 
of healthy, vigorous life. It is disastrous in its effects, for its 
psychological tendency is to inhibit activities which might either 
remove or greatly reduce the evils which undoubtedly exist. There 
are evils enough and their evil is real enough for the temptation 
to a limp and spineless pessimism to be a very real one. And as 
if the evils which undoubtedly exist were not enough, fearful, 
anxious man has had the perversity to invent innumerable imagi- 
nary evils with which he torments his mind still further. In the 
list may be included the endless hell-fire of Catholic Christianity, 
of the older Protestantism, and of Mohammedanism, and the 
nightmare of a fated transmigration as it presents itself to the 
imagination of the masses in the religious life of India. In the 
same general category with the artificial evils of superstitious reli- 
gion may be placed the fictitious freedom-denying all-determinism 
of dogmatic men of science and half-wise philosophers ; it is a 
snare for the unwary, and has beguiled many into the pessimistic 
net. Enlightenment brings emancipation from all such imagi- 
nary evil and superstitious fear. As for the wretchedness and 
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want which undoubtedly do exist, they present a challenge to the 
good will, a problem to be solved rather than an excuse for inact- 
ive pessimism. To the animal struggle for existence must be 
added, in our consideration, the human struggle for a better exist- 
ence, and when the altruistic service which we liave already 
stressed as one of the fundamental factors of universally valid reli- 
gion becomes duly dominant, there will come such an ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of life, physical and spiritual, as will even- 
tually make life seem so well worth living that any pronounced 
pessimism will become well-nigh impossible. Love will lay the 
foundation for hope. 

Between a morally color-blind absolute optimism and any 
attitude which is more pessimistic than the facts, seen in the white 
light of truth, require, there is ample room ’and justification for 
the attitude now commonly called meliorism, an attitude, name- 
ly, which recognizes the facts of evil but believes that in innumer- 
able ways good may triumph over ill, if only man will do what he 
can. William James’ statement of this intermediate position has 
become classic : 

“ There are unhappy men who think the salvation of the 
world impossible. Theirs is the doctrine known as pessimism. 
Optimism in turn [is] the doctrine that thinks the world’s salva- 
tion inevitable. Midway between the two there stands what may 

be called the doctrine of meliorism Meliorism treats salvation 

as neither necessary nor impossible. It treats it as a possibility, 
which becomes more and more of a probability the more numerous 
the actual conditions of salvation become.”* 

This melioristic doctrine, this element of hope not so much 
for salvation from the world as for salvation of the world, must 
characterize any religion which is to hope for acceptance as the 
religion of the world. Theye has not been enough of it in the 
Christianity of the past, with its vain expectation of an apocalyp- 
tic return of the exalted Christ, to judge the individual and des- 
troy the existing social order. Nor is there enough of this melior- 


♦Willfam James, Pragmatism y 1907, pp. 286, 286* 
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ism in quietistic and ascetic mysticism to justify our regarding it 
as qualified to be the universal and final religion of mankind. One 
may agree with Professor Dasgupta that the attitude of the seers 
who practised the Yoga discipline, their dissatisfaction with the 
world, was “ no ordinary pessimism,”* without closing his eyes 
to what seems to be the truth, namely, that they were very far from 
being optimistic enough, or better, melioristic enough, with re- 
gard to the possible salvation of man as a cultural and social being. 
There is a great truth and value in mystical religion, and this we 
must presently refer to more fully ; but there is a use sometimes 
made of mysticism which strongly suggests a fictitious compensa- 
tion for a sense of inferiority in the face of difficult social problems 
and duties. The India of the future will continue to revere, let 
us hope, such sages as Ramakrishna for the completeness of their 
self-dedication to the religious life ; but the new India will never 
attain its true place in the world by following the advice, ” Say 
when you pray. Lord, grant that my work in the world and for 
the world may grow less day by day, for I see that my work grow- 
ing manifold only makes me lose sight of Thee.”t More in ac- 
cord with the spirit that befits the new age is the social idealism of 
that truly great spirit, Mahatma Gandhi ; but I have no doubt 
that he himself would say that no mere return to primitive simpli- 
city of life can ever bring about an ideal social order. Many and 
important are the things which the East has to say to the "West, 
but may not the Bast, perchance, find something timely in the 
message of meliorism which comes from the youthful, hopeful 
West? 


“We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time, 

In an age on ages telling.*' 

“ Tell me not in mournful numbers 

Life is but an empty dream 

“ Life is I'oal and life is earnest.** 

* Hindu Mystieism, p. 68. 

f See The Gospel of RamakHahnat pp. 170-173; Ramakrishna, His Life and Say- 

ings, pp. 119, 159, 178« 
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These simple words, with the familiar observation, 

“ Time makes ancient good uncouth,” 

may well be taken as a characteristic message of the melioristic 
West. 

But mere meliorism would be singularly inadequate as a gos- 
pel The message, " Save thyself and others,” sounds like cruel 
mockery to the soul that has not only heard the categorical impera- 
tive but also knows what the feeling of absolute dependence 
means. Meliorism, if it is to be adequate as an attitude toward 
reality and destiny, must become religions meliorism and that in 
a sense which means something more than simply the reinforcing 
of the human will through religious exercises, highly important as 
that undoubtedly is. Let man assume responsibility as he may 
for the triumph of the right, and let him work in the most ap- 
proved and effective way for the realization of this end ; he must 
soon recognize that he is not the only factor to be considered, and 
that he has values J;he adequate conservation of which lies abso- 
lutely beyond his unaided power. The question is whether, if 
and in so far as man as a morally free agent does his best toward 
the triumph of the right, even with the help of religious exercises, 
he can be wholly free from anxiety as to the ultimate outcome ; 
whether when he produces values that are absolute, he can trust 
that throughout all cosmic changes these absolute values will be 
conserved. 

The point of view which expresses itself in the affirmative we 
may call moral optimism. Tt is an attitude which combines the 
normal optimistic impulse of a healthy mind in a healthy body with 
an appreciation of the absolute importance of duty and the moral 
will. If we are to keep our meliorism from giving way ultimately 
to pessimism, if we are to insure the steady maintenance of moral 
idealism and the spirit of social service, we must add to our me- 
liorism this at least implicitly religious element of moral optimism. 
It is a fact that there has been something essentially akin to moral 
optimism at the heart of much of what has been most vital and 
Jynaraic in the religious history of mankind. There are strong 
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suggestions of it in Confucianism, especially in its more religious 
developments ;* it has been at the heart of Zoroastrianism, 
Judaism, and Christianity, at their best ; and it must needs find a 
large place, I believe, in the faith of awakened India, if she is to 
fill her rightful place in the future religious history of the world. 
Unless it should be precluded by something in the realm of fact, its 
normality and its great spiritual and social value make a strong 
bid for its acceptance. It may well be the first self-conscious ex- 
pression of moral optimism to cherish the surmise that moral op- 
timism is too good not to be true. 

If then we evaluate this form of religious meliorism which 
we have called moral optimism as valid, and adopt it as our atti- 
tude toward reality and destiny, is there anything that in strict 
logic we can infer from it with reference to the nature of reality? 
The answer is simple and ought to be obvious. If moral optimism 
is valid, the cosmos, ultimately considered, must be on the side of 
the spiritual. In other word,?, the God we imperatively need 
exists. If we define God as a superhuman Cosmic Factor great 
enough and good enough to justify an attitude of moral optimism 
on our part, it is undeniable that the metaphysical proposition that 
God exists is logically implied in the value-judgment that moral 
optimism is valid. 

This God of moral optimism is not to be regarded as infinite 
in any sense of the word that would involve self-contradiction, but 
neither is he ‘ finite ’ in any objectionable sense of the terra. He, 
— or it, if we prefer that pronoun — is great enough for our abso- 
lute, trustful dependence, on condition that we are ready to do our 
part. The God of moral optimism is a causal Factor also in re- 
lation to us and our values, a Factor constantly favourable to ab- 
solute spiritual values as ends, to other values as means, and to 
human persons especially as bearers, actually and potentially, of 
moral and other absolute values. Furthermore, such a God must 
be at least bne being, and intelligent and moral, and therefore 

* Morftl optimism found expreBsion in Cbu-Hsi's doctrine that Law and Love are 
the foundation of the universe. See The Philosophy of Human Naturet by Chu-Hel, 
transl. by J. P* Bruce, Xjondon, 1929. 
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spirit, or something else just as good, and I do not see how we can 
imagine or conceive a God just as good as intelligent moral Spirit 
without being intelligent moral Spirit. 

Moreover, taking what is involved in moral optimism, name- 
ly, God's adequacy and favourableness to man, in connection with 
the absolute value of the spiritual and of man as its bearer, we can 
draw another very important inference. This is the immortality 
of the individual human person, or else something just as good ; 
and it does not seem possible to imagine or conceive any way in 
which the absolute values bound up with the individual person 
could be adequately conserved if the individual consciousness were 
itself to be permanently wiped out. If our essence never dies, we 
as individual persons are immortal ; for, as true love well knows, 
the essential values of personality without the persons in and for 
whom they exist are dead and empty abstractions. “ To main- 
tain that the consciousness of the ‘ I ’ does not persist in the state 
of final release,” says Bamanuja, amounts to the doctrine that 

final release is the Annihilation of the Self The ‘ inward ' 

Self shines forth in the state of final release also as an *1,' for it ap- 
pears to itself.”* Without the survival of the individual human 
person, there would be no adequate conservation of values ; with- 
out an adequate conservation of values, the existence of the God 
we need could not be asserted ; and without the existence of the 
God we need, moral optimism could not logically be regarded as 
valid. An ultimate pessimism would be necessary. 

Furthermore, in moral optimism, and in the existence of ti^ 
God we need, we have a confirmation of the responsible freedom of 
man, already found to be securely based upon the ultimate validity 
of moral values. If moral optimism is justified by the nature of 
reality, there can be no ultimate contradiction between the Gpod 
and the True. If there were, we should have to be pessimists ; the 
spiritual ideal would be essentially unrealizable. But if what is 
ultimately good to believe must be true, man’s limited but creative 


• Com. Br. S., I, X. I {Saeroi Book* of t^o Bo*t, VoU XZjVHI, 6®, 70). 
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freedom must be true, since the absolute values of conscientious 
moral action logically presuppose the truth of responsible freedom. 
Unless, then, in the light of fact, decisive considerations should be 
forthcoming against these conclusions which we have drawn logi- 
cally from the assumption that moral consciousness and moral op- 
timism are valid, we are entitled, in the name of a normal spiritual 
life, to affirm the responsible freedom of man, the existence of a 
God great enough and good enough to meet our imperative reli- 
gious need, and the immortality of all that is of essential worth in 
individual personality. 

But, it may be objected, how can moral optimism, with its 
implication of the existence of the God we need, be maintained in 
the face of the evils that abound in the world? In the history of 
Indian religious thought the problem of evil has been taken very 
seriously, and the solution at which it arrived does credit to the 
ingenuity of the Indian mind, considering the very limited body of 
knowledge available at the time the doctrine was evolved. In the 
doctrine of karma we have an early formulation' of the fact that the 
world from which our experiences come is a world of law, of a de- 
pendable sequence of cause and effect, and that this is true even in 
the realm of human experience and conduct. In the doctrine of 
samsara we have an early, imaginative and naturally somewhat 
crude expression of the faith that what is most essential in the in- 
dividual persists in spite of bodily death. Fear and the play of the 
imagination threw a sinister light upon this doctrine of persist- 
ence, so that it came to be viewed as something dreadful, from 
which emancipation was to be sought. But was not this partly 
because of the fact that there had already begun to be formulated 
what was felt to be a worthier idea of the persistence of the inmost 
essence of the individual in spite of change and physical decay? At 
any rate, under the form of the two closely related ideas of karma 
and samsara (that is, in their vital and lasting essence, namely, 
first, the understanding that the world is a world of law and order, 
of a dependable sequence of cause and effect, both in the physical 
realm and in the psychical ; and, second, the belief in the persist- 
ence, the esswitial immortality, of the individual) we have two of 
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the most important presuppositions of a satisfactory solution of 
the age-old religious problem of evil. 

With the idea of a non-miraculous, dependable universe from 
which we may learn what to expect and how we ought to adjust 
ourselves, and the expectation of opportunity for the continuation 
of the process of spiritual development in spite of bodily death, one 
begins to gain a perception of the true meaning of the riddle of 
existence. May I suggest that what traditional Indian thought 
needs in order to supplement what was on the whole and for the 
time so well begun, is principally these two things? First, there 
is needed, in so far as it has not already come, a new moksha, or 
emancipation, partial tb be sure, but exceedingly important as far 
as it goes, emancipation by a new jnana-marga, namely, by way 
of the modem world-view of science, with its more, adequate know- 
ledge of causality in nature and in man, and its understanding 
that all traditional doctrines of the future life, whether of samsara 
and nirvana or of heaven and hell, are alike the outcome of natural 
processes of far from infallible human thinking and imagination. 

The other thing which, as I see it, the traditional religious 
thought of India needs for the satisfactory solution of the problem 
of evil, and particularly of moral evil, is a new assurance of the fact 
of a really originative moral freedom in man. This must come as 
a moral certainty, an inference from the moral certainty of the ab- 
soluteness of moral obligation. Then with these three presuppo- 
sitions — a law-abiding, non-miraculous universe, the responsible 
freedom of man, and the immortality of all that is essential in in- 
dividual personality — ^it will be found possible, I firmly believe, to 
interpret the facts of evil in such a way as is quite compatible with 
what we have called moral optimism, and with its metaphysical im- 
plications, among which the most fimdamental is the existence of 
a Gk)d great enough and favourable enough to our true well-being 
to meet all our imperative religious needs. (In a later lecture I 
shall return to this subject, although I cannot undertake in this 
course of lectures to set fo^ in detail the way in which it seems 
to me with these presuppositions the religious problem of evil is to 
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be solred. What I have had to say on that subject is to be found 
in print in several different places already.)* 

I have spoken of the moksha, the emancipation which comes 
by the new way of knowledge, the jnana-marga of modem science. 
It contains, I would have you believe, genuine religious value. 
But its value is largely in the negation of the ineptitudes of tradi- 
tion ; on the positive side it is, as a way of salvation, sadly defi- 
cient. Positive redemption, in the religious sense of the word, we 
naturally and no doubt rightly look for in the realm of religion it- 
self. If now we can point to redemption or salvation, not as a 
something to be expected only as an experience of the individual 
after death, but in some sense as a genuine fact of present religious 
experience, this fact should be of ilie greatest importance, as 
making it possible td apply a further test, empirical in character, 
to the metaphysical inferences we have drawn from the proposition 
of the validity of moral optimism. The next question for our con- 
sideration, then, is this : If we- act -upon moral optimism as a life- 
hypothesis, will it be found to work well ? More particularly, will 
it be found to work to any extent, in the way in which true scienti- 
fic hypotheses work, namely, to verification? If so, the conse- 
quences for our pilgrimage of faith in search of universality in reli- 
gion will be greatly expedited. Our exile in the land of prag- 
matism, where we have had to subsist on value-judgments and 
what we have found it possible to extract from them, will soon be 
over. We shall entej into a metaphysical home of our ovm, 
where we can have verified knowledge of the religious Object, com- 
parable to that certainty in scientific knowledge of self and the 
world which has had such weighty and far-reaching consequences. 
We ou^ht also to be able then to hold our own against all rival 
metaphysical systems; we shall have, in addition to what they 
have, some materials of our own with which to build, and it does 


* Gcd in a World at War, Limdoa, ^ 1818 , HI; Theologf a* an Em^Moal Betenoe, 
N«w Vork, 1919, Part m, £&. V.; Tha Rea*onabltn»M of ChHatianitfi, New Y<«k, 
1935, Oh. Vn. The last named is the most complete of the three. Chapters TTT.vnT 
ot the scune Tolmne omitain a mvch fnller discnssion of iparal optimism and its impll* 
cations than I ooold give in the present eomieofein. 
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not appear that onr construction must be less rational in form than 
theirs. In fact, while we may not have fully realized it, from the 
moment we began drawing logical inferences about reality from 
critically established moral and religious values, we have been 
virtually on our journey back from exile ; we have been homeward 
bound. Our captivity has been turned back, as streams into the 
water-courses. In our occupation with values we were like those 
who went forth bearing precious seed for sowing ; but the first 
fruits of the harvest are already in our hands. To Zion and a 
land that is our own, if all signs fail not, we shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing our sheaves with us. 



IX. EECONSTEUCTING THE TEMPLE : CEITICAL 
MONISM AND A SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY. 


In our last lecture we found it possible to infer certain meta- 
physical doctrines from the validity of certain values which we 
had examined critically with a wholly favourable result. Thus 
from the validity of the moral consciousness of responsibility we 
were able to infer a genuinely creative, however limited, freedom 
of action on the part of man. Furthermore, on the basis of moral 
optimism, which, as compared with extreme optimism, pessimism, 
and a bare and inconclusive meliorism, we judged to be the best 
possible attitude to take, we drew two principal metaphysical in- 
ferences, namely, the existence of God as a power great enough 
and good enough to meet the imperative religious needs of man as 
a free but fallible and ultimately dependent being ; and secondly, 
ad involved in and involving the other, the full conservation of all 
the essential values of human personality, and so the conscious 
persistence of all human personalities of actually or potentially 
good will, even in spite of physical death. Eesting as they do on 
critically examined moral and religious values, these beliefs in 
God, in freedom and in immortality may be reasonably held, so 
long as they remain uncontradicted by any relevant fact. 

But to the scientifically minded the question is sure to suggest 
itself, whether we cannot go on to transform some part at least of 
this doctrinal content from practically justified belief to scientifi- 
cally verified knowledge. God, from the point of view of our reli- 
gious realism, is a Eeality which does not depend for his existence 
upon our recognition of him ; he is an independent Eeality. But 
if the Divine is an independent Eeality how can it enter into our 
immediate experience, and without immediate experience of the 
Divine, how can we verify scientifically any of our theological be- 
liefs? Certainly, verified religious knowledge is not to be ex- 
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pected so long as our religious realism remains dualistic, that is, 
so long as the religious Object — God, or the Divine — is regarded 
as remaining always wholly transcendent. If, as the Xantians 
maintain, independent reality is never immanent within the field 
of immediate human experience, or in the language of religion, if 
it is never revealed, must not metaphysics remain what one of the 
Eitschlian theologians has derisively called it, an attempted 
‘ ‘ science of the transcendeht, ’ ’ belonging as such to ‘ ‘ the pre- 
critical stage of thought”?* We may be ‘‘ morally certain” or 
religiously certain ” that some proposition about reality is 
true ; but how can we be theoretically certain, except as the propo- 
sition is verified in an experience in which what it asserts is dis- 
covered to be in accordance with the facts ? Eeligion is a reaching 
out after transcendent reahty, a ‘‘ tendency toward the transcen- 
dent,” no doubt ; but imless the independent reality is sometimes 
revealed, made immanent, how can religion ever be adeq^uately 
assured that its Object is really thej|;e?t it means much even to 
find that the practically necessary is also theoretically permissiblej 

* Traub, Theologie und Philosoyhie, 1910, pages 109, 114. Traub also uses the 
expression, “ world-view in the lorm of science ” {Zetischrift fur Theologie und Kirche, 
XXV, 1915, page 112). It must be admitted, 1 think, that Wobbermin’s theory leaves 
itself exposed to such a charge. While realistic in his alhrmation oi independent reality, 
he is dualistic in leaving that independent reality wholly transcendent. The transcendent 
he dehnes as ‘‘ that which lies out beyond experience,” that is, beyond ” universal human 
experience.” ” The things of the external world aie not given immediately, but repre- 
sentatives of them.” Metaphysics, in his opinion, ” has to do with that which lice beyond 
consciousness, in so far as it does lie beyond consciousness. Every problem concerning 
what lies beyond consciousness as such is metaphysical; every construction which relates 
consciously to what lies beyond consciousness is metaphysical.” {Theologie und Metaphysik, 
pages 42, 92, 47.) 

t H. Liidemann criticizes modern theologians for trying to derive knowledge of tran- 
scendent existence from knowledge of values, whereas the critical philosophers derive their 
knowledge of values from knowledge of phenomenal existence and are satisfied to stop with 
the discussion of absolute values, that is, transcendent ideals as distinct from transcendent 
reality. The theologians naturally fail to attain to certainty of revelation; but here again, 
according to Liidemann, they fail because they have no adequate criterion of the genuine- 
ness of revelation (Das Erkennen und die Werturteile, 1910, pages 74, 76). Ludemann’s 
criticism is largely justified as against certain Bitschlian or semi-Bitschlian theologians 
like Kaftan, who hold to a dualistic realism according to which, strictly speaking, there 
can be no revelation, since independent reality is forever transcendent and can never be 
hnmediately experienced. There can only be, at best, for the dualistic religious epistemo- 
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but can we go on and show that any part of what is so precious 
from a practical point of view is theoretically established, that it 
is verifiable and verified in the realm of empirical fact? Can we 
know on grounds of experience that God is real? Can we get all 
the way back from our pragmatist exile, and enter into our own 
land, a land of verified religious knowledge? 

Now this verification of religious hypotheses in immediate ex- 
perience is just what is claimed for religious mysticism. The 
mystic is not only a realist with regard to God ; he is an imme- 
diatist. He claims to have had an immediate experience of God, 
and although he may profess inability to express what he has ex-, 
perienced and knows of God, he generally feels quite free to assert, 
as immediately certain to him on the basis of his experience, not 
only the reality of God and his accessibility to man in his inner- 
life, but also his absolute sufficiency for man’s every religious 
need. But not uncommonly he goes much further. He asserts 
not only that God is one, but, also that God is the only One ; that 
everything which to non-mystical commoq sense seems so real, 
things and finite selves, time and space, what we ordinarily call 
good and what we call evil — all this is mere illusory appearance, 
the content of a dream which vanishes at the soul’s awakening, 
in the mystic state, to the sole reality and absolute goodness, or 
more than goodness, of God. 

Now it seems permissible to believe that the mystic is right 
when he affirms, on the basis of his subjective experience and feel- 
ing of certainty, that God, who is sufficient for all our religious 
need, is real and is accessible to us in our own inner lives. There is 
nothing here which runs counter to the facts of common everyday 
human experience, however it may transcend them. But with the 
other doctrines characteristic of pronounced or what we may per- 
haps regard as extreme mysticism, the case is different. We can- 
not continue to live unless we act upon the assumption of the reali- 

logy of the theologians in question, something in the phenomenal order whidi innctioiif as 
a substitute for the ever-transcendent ultimate Beality, or Thing-in-itself. And natural* 
ly for the testing of such a proxy revelation there is no real criterion, since one of the two 
terms to be compared is forever beyond our experience, 
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ty of fime and space and things and selves. In the words of Bama- 
krishna, “ A man totally devoid of maya will not survive more 
than twenty-one days.”* But in view of the fact that the mysti- 
cal trance and the states immediately preceding it lend themselves 
to psychological explanation as conforming to the general type of 
autohypnosis, t so that its suggestions arc not to be taken uncriti- 
cally as revelations of truth, we cannot reasonably regard the dis- 
appearance of the finite in the mystic trance as proving its un- 
reality, any more than a thing is proved to be unreal by its lapse 
from the focus of consciousness when attention is turned to some- 
thing else. Generally speaking, experience of an object, under 
whatever conditions, is better evidence of ijs being real than its 
disappearance or non-appearance, under certain conditions, is evi- 
dence of its being unreal. In view, indeed, of the psychology of 
the mystical state we might well hesitate to call even the mystic’s 
certitude of the existence of God objectively valid, if it could not 
be otherwise confirmed. But what *1116 mystic claims to know is 
important, if true ; knd if and in so far as what he is so sure of, 
subjectively, does happen to be true, it must be admitted that, in 
his high degree of subjective certitude of it, he enjoys a distinct 
and indeed a very great advantage. He who is subjectively sure of 
what is objectively true is ready for unfaltering, strong and suc- 
cessful action. 

The great question then comes to be this : Is there any way 
of verifying objectively the positive elements of the mystic’s sub- 
jective assurance? Can we verify the reality, accessibility and 
sufficiency of God in such a way that the verification is open to ob- 
jective inspection, capable of objective verification? Only, it 
would seem, if in normal states of mind it is possible, under defi- 
nite conditions, to gain experience of a Divine Beality capable of 
being recognized as such. This will necessarily mean what is 


* Sayings of Ramakrishna, paragraph 71, in M&Uer's Life and Sayings of Rama- 
ftrishnai 1898, p. 113. 

4 G. A. Coe, Hibhert Journal, Volume VI, pages 359-372; S. N. Dasgupta, Hindu 
MysUoism, pages 76-78. 
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called a monistic as well as a realistic theory of religions know- 
ledge, a theory according to which the Divine may be both directly 
experienced or in a broad sense of the word perceived, and yet re- 
main a Eeality which does not depend for its existence upon its 
being thus experienced and recognized by us. 

It is just here that religious philosophy finds itself aided by a 
movement which may at first seem to have little or no religious 
value, or even to have a negative value for religion. I refer to 
what is generally known as the new realism. Confining its at- 
tention ordinarily to the physical and the human, it has sought to 
defend what may be regarded as a further extension of natural 
realism, the doctrine namely, that the objects we perceive have, 
with all their perceived qualities and no doubt many others, an 
existence which is objective and independent of our acts of percep- 
tion. “ Raised up from the North,” this foreign, formidable and 
at first rather forbidding figure on the religious horizon may yet 
turn out to be, even though hb may claim no experience or know- 
ledge of God, the instrument of the return of the faithful remnant 
of the Captivity, at least to the extent of granting them philosophi- 
cal permission to make the homeward journey and to build once 
more a temple of religious knowledge in place of the structure 
which a radical and ruthless pragmatism caused to be destroyed. 
According to the new realism we can have direct experience and 
knowledge of objects which do not depend for their existence upon 
their being thus experienced and known by us. If this be so, may 
not God possibly be an Object similarly independently real and yet 
knowable because capable of being immediately apprehended in a 
normal religious experience? 

As preliminary to an exposition of the monistic and realistic 
theory of religious knowledge thus hinted at, a theory that we may 
hope will be more critical and defensible than the monistic and 
realistic but rather dogmatic theory of the mystics, let me attempt 
to set forth, in brief outline, a theory of knowledge in general to 
which this theory of religious knowledge will correspond, and of 
which it will be the special religious application. And let it be 
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said at once that it diifers from naive or natural realism and from 
what is known as the new realism in much the same way as the 
theory of religious knowledge to be defended will differ from the 
view implicit in naive or dogmatic mysticisin. 

The theory of perceptual knowledge which I would suggest 
for your consideration may be called critical realistic monism, or 
more briefly, critical monism. It is distinguished from dualistic 
critical realism by the fact that it does not take the real object and 
the content directly experienced in perception as two totally differ- 
ent existences. On the other hand it is distinguished from the 
extremely monistic “ new realism ” in that it denies that the per- 
ceived object is simply the independently ’real object viewed in 
relation to the perceiving subject, with no additional qualities 
because of that relation. Standing between agnostic dualism and 
the dogmatic monism of the new realism, “ critical monism,” 
the view we would defend, maintains that in perception the per- 
ceiving subject is inynediately aware of an object which is numeri- 
cally one and the same object as existed before and continues to 
exist after perception ; but it would admit that the numerical 
identity obtains in spite of a qualitative difference between the ob- 
ject as perceived and the object as independently real. In other 
words, not only has the real object many qualities, probably, 
which are unperceived ; the object as perceived has qualities which 
it does not possess when it is not being perceived. 

Perhaps the best way of setting forth the nature of critical 
monism as a theory of knowledge and. at the same time exhibiting 
the finn foundation upon which it rests is to show it emerging at 
the point of intersection of the lines of thought obviously suggested 
by two very common sense-experiences, namely, pain and the posi- 
tive after-image, or after-sensation. When I feel a pain, I feel 
it in some definite part of my body, in my finger, for instance. 
The pain, as a special content of sense-experience, is in a part of 
my body, and since my body is in as real space as any I know or 
6an imagine, it follows that the pain I feel is in real space. And 
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not only so, the real space in which pain is located is scarcely ever 
the space occupied by the brain or any part of it ; it is in the 
body but outside the cranium altogether. Again, the pain exists 
when it is sensed and not when it is not sensed. Furthermore, 
from one sense we may learn all ; what is true of pain in its space 
and time relations is no doubt true of the sense-qualities of the 
other senses, such as colors, sounds, tastes, odors, and the sense- 
qualities of touch, temperature, muscular sensation, and the rest. 
The qualities are where they arc sensed as being, and they are 
there when and as long as they are sensed as being there, whether 
it be within the body, or on its surface, or at a distance from it. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of positive after-sensations. 
If on waking in the morning we keep our eyes directed towards 
the window for a few moments and then close our eyes, we shall 
find, if we give attention to our after-sensations, that we can still 
“ see the window,” as we say, in whatever direction we look. 
That is, we experience an after-image or after-sensation, the same 
in form, relative brightness, and color, as in the original expe- 
rience of the window, only very much fainter, and differently 
located, according as the closed eyes arc turned in one direction or 
another. Now it is well understood that this positive after-sensa- 
tion is simply the gradual fading out of the original sensation ; it 
is the same process continued for a short time after the cessation 
of the original stimulation from without. If, then, the specific 
brightness and color-qualities of the positive after-sensation are a 
product of the psycho-physical organism — and obviously this is 
what they are, since they immediately flash into existence where- 
ver we look, whenever we look there — the same thing must be 
true of the brightness and color-qualities of the original sensation, 
of which the positive after-sensation is the mere fading continua- 
tion. So then, from one example learning all, we can say that 
not only in after-sensations, hallucinations and the like but in or- 
dinary sensation, the specific sense-quality, whether it be color, 
sound, the heat or cold quality, pain, or what not, is a product of 
the sensing process in the psycho-physical organism^ and that its 
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location in space and duration in time arc similarly conditioned by 
the psycho-physical subject. 

Let us next bring these two lines of tbovight together. Ex- 
perienced sense-qualities, such as colors, sounds, and pains, exist 
when and where they are experienced, in real time and real space, 
and they are the product of the sensing activity of the psycho-phy- 
sical organism, or of what is involved therein. They are produced 
subjectively, but they exist objectively. The })rocess of producing 
specific sense-qualities on occasion of appropriate stimulation is 
one which has been inherited from a long animal ancestry in 
which each new capacity of sensing a particular sense-quality ori- 
ginated in a process of emergent or creative evolution. The here- 
ditary nature of the capacity is well illustrated and substantiated 
in the laws of the inheritance of color-blindn6ss. When a certain 
stimulation is received from the outer world through some sense- 
organ, the psycho-physical process of producing and sensing a 
specific sense-quality is stirred into activity by the co-ordinated 
psycho-physical activity involved in receiving the stimulation. 

An important feature of the situation is that the sense-quality 
produced is located in real space and ordinarily in the same place 
in space as that occupied by the physical object from which the 
stimulus came. The location is ordinarily exact enough for our 
practical purposes. Even in such exceptional cases, as when in 
producing visual sense-qualities on occasion of stimulation by sun, 
moon, and stars, we locate them in the sky beyond the tallest trees 
and houses, quite beyond our reach, the location is accurate enough 
for ordinary pre-scientific practical purposes. This location of 
the s^nse-qualities at approximately the point of space from which 
the stimulus came may seem mysterious, but so is all conscious- 
ness mysterious from the point of view of physical science — ^it is 
essentially a new ereation — and we get some light on the problem 
in its scientific asjxjcts when we think of natural selection. Or- 
ganisms which could produce sense-qualities, but which were un- 
able to locate them foi tunately in relation to stimuli would be very 
ill-adapted to survive in the struggle for existence and would con- 
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sequently disappear early in the course of animal evolution. Only 
those lines were fitted to survive in which the location of sense- 
qualities was accurate enough for the most urgent practical pur- 
poses such as the discovery of food and the avoiding of enemies. 

Now the outcome of this process of producing and fortunate- 
ly locating sense-qualities with reference to stimuli is, in hunlan 
experience at least, perceptual awareness of the objects from which 
stimulations proceed. We are immediately aware of the sense- 
qualities and of their location, extent and duration, and ordinarily 
these sense-qualities are where the stimulating objects are at the 
time, so that in perceiving the color which is located on the object 
wc perceive the object colored. This perception of real things is 
knowledge, not in the sense of something which can be demons- 
trated absolutely in a theoretical manner, but knowledge as an 
actual, practical achievement. That perception under normal con- 
ditions gives us genuine knowledge of outer reality is certain from 
the practical point of view, and defensible theoretically. The 
theory which I have just outlined and called *' critical monism ’ ’ 
is the theoretical defense to which I refer.* 

Direct or immediate knowledge of physical things is then an 
instance of what we may call empirical intuition or perception in 
a complex. When I use the term “ intuition ” I do not mean 
any magical immediate awareness of the absent but an immediate 
awareness of the present. Nor do 1 mean to assert that such “ in- 
tuition ” is infallible ; it must always be taken critically. By the 
phrase “ perception in a complex ” I mean to say that in the 
midst of a complex of colors, sounds, and other sense-qualities, 
subjectively produced but objectively located, we are able to intuit 
or perceive the presence of a physical reality with qualities such as 
direction, distance, extent, shape, duration, motion, energy, and 
the like, none of which are sense-qualities, but none of which can 
be discerned except in and through the semse-qualities to which th® 


*For further statements of the view here necessarily s^t forth with great brevity, 
see The Problem of Knowledgot 1915, Chapter XIV, and The Reasonahleneee of Chris- 
iianitpt 1995, Ch* XI. 
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stimulations they originate give rise.* Moreover, if an extension 
of the meaning of “ perception ” be allowed, so that experiential 
awareness of the presence of non-physical objects may be included 
under the term, we may say that in a complex of sense-qualities, 
feeling-qualities, ideas, and the like, the conscious self and its 
activities are perceived, empirically intuited. The question sug- 
gested to the religious mind is whether it may not be similarly 
possible in the complex of religious experience, in its highest forms 
at least, to perceive or empirically intuit the reality and presence 
of God, as the mystics among others have always been ready to 
claim. May not the critical realistic nionist, with his theory of 
the immediate perception of independently existing things, be the 
herald of the return from exile, preparing in the wilderness the way 
of the Lord? 

Before proceeding, however, to follow put this suggestion, a 
word of reassurance may be in place with regard to the nature and 
implications of the realistic interprgtation of the physical to which 
we seem to stand aommitted. What we propose, to begin with, 
is to hold to the fundamental correctness of the ordinary common- 
sense distinction for which one of your qwn great religious leaders, 
Eamanuja, stood when he maintained that while things perceived 
in dreams are mere may a, things perceived in the waking state 
are real.f Briefly put, what we mean is this : physical things are 
not dependent for their existence, but only for some of their quali- 


* In antithesis to the Kantian position, from the point of view we now occupy what 
the understanding constructs is not nature but our knowledge of nature; not tlie objects 
but the ideas or thought-constructs by means of which the object is known. Moreover, tlie 
apriori element in our knowledge may be thought of as not necessarily all absolutely apriori, 
imt as being in part at least only relatively apriori. Perhaps, as Bergson and James 
suggest, intelligence and nature have each made a contribution to the other. Perhaps 
what we have come to regard as the apriori element in knowledge is to some extent tb# 
result of creative evolution in which mind has actively taken impressions of 
immediately experienced reality and retained some of these impressions— -in causal think- 
ing, for instance — as a part of its permanent constitution. Whether this process is confined 
to the infancy of the individual or belongs in part to an ancestral development is a legiti- 
mate further question. (See Chapter XVI in The Pfohlem of Knowledge, Macmillan, 1915.) 
t Commentary on the Vedanta Sutras^ I, X (8. B, E., XLVIII, p. 86). 
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ties, on their being perceived and known by the individual ; 
neither are they dependent for their existence on human and ani- 
mal consciousness in general, nor are they, so far as we Jcnow, de- 
pendent for their existence on the tliought or present awareness of 
Deity. We do not say that there is any physical reality of which 
the Divine Mind is ignorant ; but on tlic other hand even when we 
grant that, as religion leads us to think, the physical is ultimately 
dependent upon the divine, we see no adequate basis for tlie as- 
sumption that the only way in which tJje pliysical world can be 
dependent upon God is by being a mere idea in the Divine Mind, a 
mere component part of the Divine Thought. Man himself is able 
to make the existence of some things depend upon himself in a dif- 
ferent way from the way in which his ideas depend upon his con- 
sciousness. If man can do this, .surely what God can do is no less. 

Eeturning, tlien,.from this parenthetical word of reassurance, 
to the critical revision of commonsense realism which was its occa- 
sion, let it be pointed out that^on the basis of the theory of know- 
ledge outlined it ought to be possible to gain so^nething in the way 
of scientific knowledge of every kind of reality of which the mind 
of man has experience. Scientific method has significance for 
knowledge as well as for practice. There is a scientific natural ad- 
justment discoverable which has value not only for practical life 
in relation to our natural environment, but also for the widening 
of our knowledge of the natural world. Scientific sei/-adjustment 
is also possible, and no doubt such an adjustment would be of im- 
mense value to us, both practically and for purposes of knowledge. 
Similarly we may recognize the possibility and the importance, 
for practice and knowledge both, of a scientific social adjustment, 
and as leading to such {jn adjustment we may be sure that the will 
to serve will have a prominent part, that all cannot be safely left to 
the “ will to live ” and the “ will to power.” But what we are 
immediately concerned with at pre.sent is the possibility of a scien- 
tific religious adjustment. This, if it can be achieved, will be of 
the greatest importance, we may expect, not only for practical life 
but also for religious knowledge. 
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The ritual acts of religion, if viewed as themselves fulfilling 
the requirements of religious adjustment, are not essentially dif- 
ferent from the crudest magic. What religion needs more than 
anything else, I believe, is the elimination of magic from its ritual 
and the substitution of a scientific religious adjustment. There is 
nothing more futile than prayer, if it be the mere uttering of pious 
wishes ; even as consciously addressed to God, it may be nothing 
but a “ vain repetition,” or, as Kant expressed it, ‘‘ pious drivel- 
ling and doing nothing. ’ ’ In this sense of the term we can quote 
with approval even the cutting words of Professor Radhakrishnan ; 

To pray to God is as futile a superstition as to bid the storm give 
us strength, or the earthquake to forgive our sins.”* 

But there is nothing more dynamic for good than prayer when 
it is the right religious adjustment. Let ns "attempt to analyze 
into its distinguishable elements or phases this “ right religious 
adjustment,” that is, the religious adjustment which is known to 
be right by its continued effectiveness for good. Tlie principal ele- 
ments or phases of alright or scientific religious adjustment are, as 
it seems to me, six, which may be designated briefly by the follow- 
ing terms : aspiration, concentration, surrender, appropriation, 
response, and persistence. Spiritual aspiration is of fundamental 
importance. The ideal for the sake of realizing which we cultivate 
the religious relationship must be of such a character that it can be 
effectively promoted through religious adjustment, and it must be 
at the same time such that its realization is absolutely worth while. 
These two conditions are met by aspiration for a well rounded spiri- 
tual development and especially for noble moral character and its 
expression in genuinely unselfish service to other persons and to 
humanity at large. This will mean of course a radical reinterpre- 
tation of the religious terms, ” salvation,” ” redemption,” and 
“ emancipation,” so that they shall no longer refer either to deli- 
verance from an arbitrary external Gehenna, as in the older popu- 
lar Christianity and Mohammedanism, or, as in popular Hinduism, 


28 


* The Hindu Yieio of Life, 1927, page 74. 
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to being ■■ lifted speedily from the ocean of deadly samsara.*’* By 
concentration ’ ’ is meant here what the Germans call ‘ ‘ Samm- 
lung ” and the French “ rccueillement,” a concentrated direction 
of attention and of religious adjustment toward God, that is, to- 
ward a Eeality regarded as absolutely favourable to our true well- 
being and absolutely sufficient for our religious needs, and thus 
as worthy of our absolute worship. It seems to be this phase of 
religious adjustment which is referred to in these words of Kabir : 

When I turned my thoughts toward God, I restrained my mind 
and my senses and my attention became lovingly fixed on him.”t 
By “ surrender-’ or what is sometimes called “ abandon,” is 
meant absolute dedication of one’s self to the spiritual ideal and to 
God as not only an absolute End, but the necessary Means of our 
moral and spiritual Self-realization. There is nothing more essen- 
tial in prayer or in religion than this dedication of one’s self to God. 
It is the true prapniti, the living and essential core of hhakti, a dis- 
ciplining of the Soul in full devotion to a loving personal God.j: 
By “ appropriation ” is meant the leceptivi'uy of faith, the deli- 
berate and confident taking from God. as the source of the spiritual 
power we need, just what we need to enable us to triumph over 
temptation, to make the good will the dominating principle of our 
lives, and to enhance our power for effective service. By ‘‘ res- 
ponse ” is meant the removal of inhibitions, a ‘‘ letting ourselves 
go ” in obedience to the courageous, just and generous impulses 
which come to us as we contemplate the true ideal, the good will of 
our God, and the need of our neighbour. These five elements, 
spiritual aspiration, religious concentration, self-surrender to God, 
an appropriating faith, and readiness to respond, with persistence 
in all this as the all-important sixth, are the essential phases of a 
dependable and therefore scientific religious adjustment. It is im- 
portant to add, however, that when this right adjustment is entered 
into as a readjustment after conscious moral failure, the element of 


* Bhagavad Oita, XII, 7. 

t Bee 8. N. Dasgapta» Indian Mysticism, page 160. 
I See Bhagavad Oita, IX, 34. 
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aspiration includes of necessity the repentant attitude of will, and 
the self -surrender and appropriating fai^h will then be accompanied 
by a consciousness of reconciliation. Like many another, no 
doubt, I know from experience the failure which follows failure to 
persist in this adjustment ; but I know enough from personal expe- 
rience to know that the religious attitude outlined is the right one, 
and I have learned from observation of the lives of a few choice 
spirits something of the potency for good that lies in persistence in 
this right religious adjustment. In common with Christians 
generally, I find in the historic Jesus what seems to me the best 
individual illustration of this right religious adjustment and its 
beneficent results. 

But even if in this analysis of a certain religious attitude into 
its main elements wo have a true statement of the right religious 
adjustment, it does not follow that the most effective way of induc- 
ing individuals to enter into that adjustment will always be simply 
to point out these elements in their completeness. An analysis of 
love does not necessafily lead to ‘ ‘ falling in love ’ ’ and an analy- 
tical knowledge of true religion cannot be counted upon to be in it- 
self the invariable antecedent of the practice of true religion. 
Generally it is some other cue, besides the analytical understand- 
ing or without it, which conditions success in the practical 
religious life. In Christianity this cue to effective religious 
adjustment is often found in loving devotion to the person of Christ. 
Sometimes the effective cue is found in some impressive ritual act. 
But among ideas which have proved themselves dynamic in this 
connection, there is not one which can relegate to a second place 
the idea of a loving personal God. Buddhism had to come to this, 
to make its simplest and most effective appeal. The religious dy- 
namic of Christianity at its best centers in faith in “ the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” the God of redeeming love and 
grace. Devotion to the person of Christ tends to lead, whether by 
a logical thought process or by a mere psychological ” expansion 
of feeling,” to devotion to his God, the Christ-like God, thus 
making what we have called the right religious adjustment pos- 
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Bible, and not only that, but also making possible, psychologically 
and logically, from the poiqt of view gained, the attitude we have 
called moral optimism, and at the same time giving a further in- 
centive to altruistic service. When loving devotion to God is men- 
tioned, the thoughts of some of you will revert immediately to the 
hhakti of your own faith and to some of the great religious passages 
of the Bhagavad Gita where Krishna (idealized and purified as 
compared with the far from moral or divine figure depicted in the 
Puranas) is taken as the God of love and grace. Millions, I doubt 
not, have felt their religious emotions stirred by such words as 
these : — 


“ Give me thy heart 1 Adore me ! Serve meLCling 
In faith and love and reverence to Me ! 

So shalt thou come to Me! And let'^^^^hose 

Bites and writ duties. Fly to me alon- 
Make Me thy single refuge! I will fred'^'' 

Thy soul from all its< sins! Grieve thou not!”* 

But as in Christianity what was called ‘ ‘ justification by faith 
alone ” has sometimes meant an immoral attempt to find a substi- 
tute for personal righteousness, that is, for being what one ought 
to be and doing what one ought to do, so it has sometimes been, no 
doubt, "with the hhakti-marga of Hinduism. But that is not 
hhakti-marga at its best, any more than the other is the gospel of 
justification by faith at its best. At their best the “ faith ” or 
‘ ‘ trust ’ ’ of the Christian Evangelical and the ‘ ‘ Bhakti ’ ’ of the 
devout Hindu are both directed in large part, I doubt not, toward 
such an experience of fellowship with God as shall mean actual 
spiritual attainment here and now, rather than toward mere free- 
dom from physical misery present or future, without such spiritual 
attainment. Similarly, the way of knowledge, the jnana-marga 
of Hinduism, is not, ideally speaking, a purely intellectual pro- 

* See Bhagavad Gita XVIII, 70ff., and H* Maitra, Hinduism^ 1916, page 66. It 
was my privilege, while in Calcutta, to attend a public meeting of the Fellowship of 
Faiths at which a Theosophist, a Hindu, a Buddhist} a Mohammedan, and a Christian 
spoke, in eirenic spirit, on hhakti/* 
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cess, but is rather an experience of religious insight involving a 
surrender of heart and life to what is taken to be the ultimate 
truth.* Thus there has been a tendency for hhnkti-marga at its 
best and jnana-niarga at its best to coincide. Compare with this 
the view of Eamakrishna, “ Knowledge and love of God are ulti- 
mately one and the same. There is no difference between pure 
knowledge and pure love.”t Furthermore, if we take the term 
karma in a somewhat unusual but perhaps not too greatly modified 
meaning, we may say that beneath all the inadequate ideas of popu- 
lar religion there lies a most important fundamental truth in the 
thought of karma-marga, namely, that no God worthy of the name 
can ever he satisfied with any human knowledge or pious feeling 
as a substitute for good works, that is, for faithful devotion to the 
will of God as seen in the round of daily duties. These duties 
must be interpreted in terms of a sound individual and social 
ethics, hut, that being assumed, we can agree with Professor 
Eadhakrishnan when he says, “ Jmna, wisdom, hhakti or devo- 
tion, and karma ot service are not exclusive, but emphasize 

the dominant aspects. . Jnana is realised experience. We are saved 
from sin only when we live in the presence of God... In its highest 
flights hhakti coincides with jnana, and both of these issue in right 
karma or virtuous life.”| Thus, we are given to understand, in 
Hinduism at its best what is sought, fundamentally, in all three 
ways — ^the way of works, the way of knowledge, and the way of 
devotion — ^is the right religious adjustment ; and certainly, in so 
far as the right religious adjustment is found and practised, an ex- 

* Cf. A. C. Underwood, Conversion : Christian and Non- Christian, 1925, pages 
258-259. 

t Max Muller, Ramahrishna, His Life and Sayings, 1898, page ix. Cf, also A. J. 
Appasamy in Christianity as Bhahti-marga, 1927, pages 69 and 227-228. In the latter pas- 
sage he says “ Jnana and Bhakti are but different phases of the same experience 

knowledge and love lead us in the same direction.** 

I The Hindu View of Life, page 82. In the same connection Prof. Eadhakrishnan goes 
on to say, “If we have true insight, right action will take care of itself. Truth cannot 
but act rightly.** There is truth in this, but the trouble is that when we come to apply 
it, what we take to be true insight is often mixed with error. Eight action cannot well be 
left for very long to take care of itself. It constantly needs renewed attention. 
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perience of salvation and a knowledge of God are to be expected as 
its normal consequences. This is theoretically sound ; as to how 
far the ideal is realized in experience, the facts must be allowed to 
speak. 

An essentially right religious adjustment is fundamental to all 
that is best and most permanent in religious conversion. I am not 
speaking now exclusively or particularly of conversion from one 
religion to another, but of conversion as an at least occasional 
phenomenon of all higher religions. Conversion as a spiritual ex- 
perience involves, as a recent student of the subject in its com- 
parative aspects has pointed out, surrender to a spiritual ideal.* 
Whether the ideal be envisaged in a person, as in Paul’s conver- 
sion, or taken more abstractly, as in the enlightenment of Buddha, 
«n accelerated moral development, with impulses of an altruistic 
character, seems to be a normal feature of the experience. The 
altruistic element may be due to an expansion of the feeling of loie 
from its original direction towacd God, the love to God being itself 
an outcome of gratitude for the benefits of dr?ine grace. The 
kindly impulse and feeling are naturally extended to all human 
beings when they are viewed as objects of value in God’s sight. Or 
the altruistic element may appear in the results of conversion for 
the reason that it was included in the ideal toward which the con- 
vert aspired and for the sake of which he entered into a definite 
religious adjustment. In neither case is the psychological expla- 
nation particularly prejudicial to the interpretation in which reli- 
gion is interested, to the effect, namely, that the experience is, 
in its spiritual aspects, the product of a gracious operation of Godj 
the result of a divine response to a human religious adjustment. 
The convert’s feeling of being under the control of a higher power 
which is at work in his inner life is, of course, a subjective intui- 
tion, or interpretation, and is perhaps not susceptible of objective 
logical demonstration ; but that some causal Factor responds de- 
pendably to persistence in what we have called the right religious 
adjustment is an objectively observable, verifiable and therefore 


* Underwood, op. ciU, page 258. 
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essentially scientific fact. The “ new psychology ” has import- 
ant new light to throw upon cases of conversion in which there is a 
violent emotional upheaval ; the explosive effect seems to be 
occasioned by the liberation and uprush of a suppressed complex 
but no psychology, new or old, is entitled to rule out as illegiti- 
mate the religious or metaphysical interpretation of the experience 
as involving the greater immanence of a divine principle of Being, 
or even the active response of a Divine Factor to a human adjust- 
ment. Even those who do not believe in God, as commonly de- 
fined, may be, for aught more psychology as such can say to the 
contrary, recipients of the Divine grace, just as there are free 
agents who deny any human freedom, and intelligent persons, 
knowing many things, who nevertheless deny that any knowledge 
of reality is possible. 

But in some instances at least, as we have pointed out al- 
ready, the religious interpretation is not merely permissible, but 
based upon the verifiable fact of a idependable response of some 
Factor to a certain kind of religious adjustment on the p.art of man. 
This Factor, certainly existent, ought to be recognized as the real 
God of experimental religion. The way is thus opened up for the 
re-establishment of religious knowledge on a sound scientific and 
philosophical foundation. The awareness of the Divine Factor 
which results from dependably successful religious adjustment con- 
forms to the general character of empirical intuition, or perception 
in a complex whole of experienced elements. As a result of acting 
intelligently on the hypothesis of the existence of a God great 
enough and good enough to justify our absolute self-surrender and 
confident, appropriating faith, there comes a religious experience 
of spiritual uplift and emancipation in which, as a complex of 
many psychological elements, there can be intuited empirically, or 
perceived, the operation of a Factor which we evaluate and inter- 
pret as divine, because of its absolute religious and spiritual value. 
It is here then, and not in traditional creeds or sacred books as 


• C/. tTnderwood, op» ptkge 183. 
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such, that we find revelation. The sacred books at their best, are 
records and possible sources of revelation. But what is revealed 
is what is discovered in and through experience, and there is reli- 
gious revelation wherever a truly divine Eeality is discovered as 
a fact of human experience. 

It is in this critically monistic form of a religious realism 
that we are first in a position to reap the full benefit of the Eitsch- 
lian thought that religious judgments are judgments of value. The 
appreciation of religious value is an element in the recognition of 
a Factor, not merely postulated, but perceived as Divine. More- 
over, assuming that the particular qualities dependably promoted 
by means of a certain religious adjustment are not only divine in 
quality but divine in their origin, one is led to surmise that values 
of the same sort are' also divine in their origin, even when they 
have emerged in human lives in other ways than in response to a 
definite religious adjustment. The spiritual life which results 
from religion at its best is mors of the same spiritual life which is 
found much more widely present in human life than is so very 
specific thing as the right religious adjustment. This appreciation 
of the spiritual or ideal as divine thus leads directly to a theory of 
the Divine Life or Being which has great significance for the meta- 
physics of religion. It finds the Divine Life progressively im- 
manent in the progress of human life toward the spiritual ideal. 
This idea of the progressive immanence of God in the spiritual 
may seem to make it difficult to differentiate the human and divine 
elements from each other in the spiritual life of the individual. 
But it is a fair question why we should insist on any mutually ex- 
clusive distinction. The criterion of the human is found in the 
fact of the content in question being consciously intended and 
willed by the individual. On the other hand, the criterion of the' 
divine is, broadly speaking, a certain spiritual value. There seems 
no reason then, at* least thus far, why we should not consider the 
human and the divine as partly overlapping.* The view thus 

♦ Yotjt faith is “ not of yonrselvea; it is the gift of G^od,” wrote the Christian Paul. 
“ Revere me lovingly; I grant discipline of mind, and by that they come unto me,” are 
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suggested is intermediate between an extreme pluralism on the one 
hand and pantheism on the other. 

Our theory of an empirical intuition of God in the complex 
of rdigious experience may be regarded as a supplement to tile 
thought of Schleiermacher who pointed out that in the feeling of 
absolute dependence we are aware of the Object of absolute depen* 
dence, or, in other words, conscious of the existence of God. That 
God is, and that He is the ultimate reality with which we have to 
do, can be asserted on the ground of that universal, largely passive, 
absolute dependence which Schleiermacher had in mind. That 
God is, and that He is a Factor which responds dependably to the 
special active dependence involved in the right religious adjust- 
ment, is what we can verify on the basis of objectively observable 
facts of religious experience.* 

It ought to be fairly clear from what has been said that the 
method we are recommending in the search for religious truth is 
simply the scientific experimental method. What is indicated is 
the logical treatment of the data of religious experience in the vari- 
ous religions of the world, in order to see what elements of faith 
are capable of verification in the strictly scientific sense, and there- 
fore qualified to find place in the final universal religion. If it is 
true that there is a Factor in reality which responds dependably to 
the right religious adjustment and makes a difference for the better 
in the life of the human spirit, it ought to be possible to construct 
a theology the core of which at least vrill be scientific in the same 


the words put into the mouth of Krishna in the Bhagav^d Oita, 10. It is probably true; 
those who persist in the right religions adjustment are led into an experience of salvation 
which enables th^ to persist still furth^ in that right adjustment, and It seems 
reasonable to believe that it was through a similar immanent operation divine grace that 
they were enabled to enter into and maintain the adjustment of faith in the first place. 

* Was it not something like this that Bamanuja had in ndnd when he said» It is 
only meditation bearing tiie oharaot«r of devotion that an iii^ition of Brahman takes 
place, not in any other state ** {Cammantofy on tha Vadmta Sdiroit WU 2, 22)7 
Mabendra Nath Sircar expresses the interesting opinion that Bamannja's Unkara^oan» 
flcioasness is akin to what Otto calls ** creature-feeling ** f * The Vedantio Oono^tion ol 
0od|** Oaloatfa Havieta, 1027, page 157), 
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^piTical sen^ in which the sciences descriptive of ohjedtive reality 
are scientific. 

A jtheology so constmcted would be fundamentally different 
-from speculative theology although there would be room in it for 
theological speculation . The true place of speculation in science 
is in developing the meaning of hypotheses, as a preliminary to 
theiT being tested in experience ; to take an idea as valid simply 
because it has been deduced logically from our hypothesis, and 
without testing it in the light of empirical fact, is to be guilty of 
unscientific dogmatism. Speculative theologians are like specu- 
lators in stocks ; their transactions are not always in accord with 
jea! values, they are often *■ short ” on facts, and they often get 
mbre credit than is due them by clever manipulation of very limited 
resources. But therfe is always a day of reckoning, and for theolo- 
gicri speculation it comes when theories are compared with the 
actual facts of human experience. 

The results of applying scientific method to religious thirl- 
ing must be expected to be negative in part. *' This will be true 
especially in connection with such elements of traditional belief as 
miracles, special providence, and external answers to petitionary 
pray^. A dependable religious factor, such as a scientifically 
minded religious faith must posit, would not arbitrarily intervene 
to help one person at one time and then refuse to intervene similar- 
ly to help another person under essentially the same circumstances 
ftt another time. Negative instances must be given full considera- 
tion in scientific procedure. No miraculous intervention occurred 
to stay the hand of violence and death, even when he who desired 
to live that he might deliver his people from their evil condition 
prayed,' Father, if it be po^ible, let this cup pass from me.” 
-But he who had warned of the futility of “ vain repetition,” of 
^ying ” Lord, Lord,” knew well that true prayer is not begging 
ior this or that external thing, but rather the seeking of God Inm- 
self', aUd 'the opening of heart and life to what we may call the 
j^gher immanence of that Power, not (for the religious conscious- 
ness) identifiable with ourselves, which ms>kes for righteousness in 
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and through us when we are rightly adjusted’ thereto. ’ What was 
he who had spoken disparagingly Of “ vain repetitions doing 
when he spent the whole night in prayer to God, save cultivating 
the right religious adjustment and living in conscious fellowship 
with the great Heart of the universe which he thought of as “ our 
Father ”? 

The positive results of applying the methods of objective em- 
pirical science in connection with religious experience will be, 
primarily, what we may call the laws of revelation, or of salvation. 
That is, they will he generalized statements of what Eeality, or 
some Factor in reality, can be depended upon to effect in the indi- 
vidual human soul and through its activity, on condition of the 
maintaining of that dependably effective attitude which we have 
called the scientific or right religious adjustment. This attitude, 
as we have seen, is one of active dependence upon a power great 
enough and good enough for our religious need, a Power which, 
however closely related to us in the inner life, we cannot identify 
with ourselves as we»know oursdves, but must treat as in a very 
real sense an Other. And it will be found, I believe, that these 
laws of salvation are fundamentally laws of the more definite for- 
mation and the dynamic reinforcement of the morally good will, 
and only incidentally or secondarily laws of emotional, intellect 
tual, physiological and sociological effects.* 

But the empirical method in theology may be expected to con- 
tribute not only laws of salvation and spiritual achievement, but 
certain central and vital elements of theological theory. "We learn 
something of the otherwise hidden nature of things and character 
of persons by observing what those things or persons can be de- 
pended upon to do, under certain determinate conditions. The 
same thing is true in religion. We can learn to' some extent what 
God is from what God does, and particularly from what that ob- 
jective religious Factor does on condition of the scientific rieligiouis 
ladjuetment oh our part. And, we may add, whether the depend- 

* See Theology as an Empirical Science^ Part H, Chap. 6, where the laws are for* 
m\ilated with specific reference to Christian TeUgions experience. 
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ftble factor inTolvod in the experience of present) progressive spiri- 
tual salvation through the right religious adjustment *be one or 
many, personal, impersonal or superpersonal, and hoursoever it 
may be related eith^ to the outer universe or to our inmost selves, 
this much at least is obviously true in the light of what has been 
said already, that the real God of experimental religion is at least 
one in number, dependable, teleological and moral at least to the 
extent of making dependably toward a definite moral end, favour- 
able to the true well-being of humanity, and adequate in power and 
in all the qualities needed for being Author of our progressive salva- 
tion, at least as far as it has progressed, and presumably farther. 
This ffivine Beality moreover is necessarily adjusted to by us as 
transcendent in relation to the human being, but as responding to 
the right adjustment by acting within the human spirit and thus 
becoming, in a very real and special sense, immanent, whatever 
further sense the inunanence of God may come to bear.* There 
may be other ways in which to supplement this empirically scienti- 
fic idea of God, but this much we may safely say is verifiable and 
has been verified in religious experience in its highest and most 
scientific aspects. And this, be it noted, is the only knowledge of 
God which we can be sure has come by special revelation, for the 
only special revelation we can be sure of is that which is verifiable 
in religious experience, that which comes as the dependable result 
of a definite religious adjustment. 

Having established, then, the fact of religious revelation in 
tim dependable result of a scientific religious adjustment, with what 
it involves for the possibility of scientific verification of at least 
some rdigious beliefs and scientific refutation of some others, we 
may say that we have entered into our homeland and are in a posi- 
tion to build on the solid rock of fact — ^have already been building 
indeed-^he temple oi an objective knowledge of God. We are free 
to admit that the structure of theology as an empirical science will 
be a more modest one than the pretentious speculative fabric of 
rationalistic idealism ; but it may be all the safer and the more per- 
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manent for that, and no doubt it will be adequate for all the pur- 
poses of tfie religious life. We shall not be disturbed then if some 
of those who remember the former structure reared by absolute 
idealism should be loud in their lamentations when the foundation 
of this modest empirical bouse of worship is laid before their eyes. 
There are others who will be ready to shout for joy. We do not 
claim to be able to prove, in strictly objective fashion, so much 
as was claimed by the speculative theologians, but we have our 
compensation in the fact that our knowledge is not of mere specu- 
lative possibility, but of actuality, established as such by the 
scientific method of empirical verification. Our temple may seem 
smaller than the old one, but it is more adequately founded. Be it 
known, then, that to the building of this modest hut firmly founded 
temple of an empirically scientific theology all religions are invited 
to bring, as building material, such empirical data of dependably 
successful and universally valuable religious experience as they 
may have already acquired or be qjble hereafter to discover. What 
we may expect indeed, is that this temple of a scientifically verified 
and therefore universally valid theology will be in the future the 
centre of a truly scientific religious education and a truly scientific 
evangelism and missionary activity in which different religions 
will share their values with each other and contribute thus to the 
spiritual enrichment of all. 



X. EEBUILDING THE WALLS : THE 
NEW METAPHYSICS. 

If we are to make sure of being permanently established as 
reasonable religionists in a home of our own, we must do more 
than construct an empirical theology in accordance with approved 
scientific method as a temple wherein to worship the God of our 
religious experience. We must look to our outer defenses also ; we 
must rebuild the walls of religious metaphysics. Our religion, with 
the theology in which it finds legitimate expression, must stand or 
fall ultimately according as it can or cannot be reasonably held in 
the face of whatever facts science may be able .to establish and 
whatever inferences may be logically drawn from adequately criti- 
cized and established values. This indicates the general nature 
and method of the metaphysicii through which alone the intellec- 
tual security of religion can become an accemplished fact. It 
cannot be the old dogmatic metaphysics of apriori speculation, 
deductive or dialectical. It must be metaphysics by a new method, a 
synthesis of the general results of a scientific investigation of 
reality with such inferences as can be logically drawn from criti- 
cally validated values. To such a metaphysical theory a scientifi- 
cally formulated empirical theology will make an appreciable con- 
tribution. It will enrich the doctrinal content of metaphysics and 
add the verifications of religious experience to metaphysical cer- 
tainty, at the same time that it is having its own content enriched 
by the contributions of scientific theory and being made more ob- 
jective and certain by being shown to be able to meet its final 
theoretical test, namely, that of being included, without contradic- 
tion, in the most comprehensive and defensible philosophy of 
reality that can be constructed. It will hardly be necessary to 
argue the point that such a system of theological metaphysics as we 
have suggested — ^that is, one in which all that is essential to vital 
moral religion is included, together with an assured scientific 
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Jknowledge of reality, in one harmonious whole — is, and for the 
present must be, to a very great extent, only a program, and not 
an accomplished fact. But what is not sufficiently recognised is 
that the responsibility for that state of affairs rests not upon reli- 
gion alone, but to a very considerable degree upon the unfinished 
and even acutely transitional condition of present-day science. 
Much of what we are olfered to-day in the name of science is a con- 
fused mass of ill-digested experimental data with explanatory 
theories acknowledged in many instances by the scientists them- 
selves to be not wholly satisfactory. This is particularly true of 
physics, biology and psychology. 

In physics there have been discovered in the last twenty-five or 
thirty years a group of new phenomena which require for their ex- 
planation the new quantum or light-dart theory, but it is still neces- 
sary to retain the old wave theory in order to explain the many 
interference phenomena, and yet the two theories seem quite 
irreconcileable with each other.* Moreover, leading scientists now 
tell us of the transformation of mass into radiant energy, and 
suggest the possibility of the reverse process. The old nineteenth 
century principles of the conservation of mass, the conservation of 
energy, and the conservation of momentum, while still useful, are 
now seen to be mere approximations, not absolutely true for all 
possible phenomena, t And this only a short generation after an 
eminent physicist declared that probably all the great discoveries in 
physics had already been made and that no qualitatively new 
phenomena were to be looked for.f 
• Then there is the theory of relativity. Here the dust of con- 
troversy has not yet settled, and for the layman the situation is 
quite confused. But while the non-expert in this field must take 
both the mathematics and the experimental results on authority, 

* K. A. Millikan, Evolution in Science and Religionf 1927, pp. 21-24. Cf, A. N. 
Whitehead, Science and the Modem Worlds p. 145 : It cannot be too clearly understood 
that the Tarious physical laws which appear to apply to the behavior of atoms are not 
mutually consistent as at present formulated." 

t Millikan, op, cit., Ch. I, 

I Ibid,t pp. 9, 10. 
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he may perhaps be allowed an opinion on the logic of the subject. 
Not to attempt to go into the subject in any detail, we may content 
ourselves with a reference to Einstein’s own statement about one 
of the proposed empirical tests of the theory, a test which it has 
not yet been shown to be able to meet successfully. In his famous 
work on Relativity Einstein frankly says : “ If the displacement of 
the spectral lines towards the red by the gravitational potential does 
not exist, then the general theory of relativity will be untenable.”* 
It would seem then that as long as this deduction from the 
Einsteinian general theory of relativity remains unconfirmefl ex- 
perimentally, the theory cannot be reasonably regarded as proved, 
and that if the deduction is correctly drawn and if it should turn 
out that the experimental results are correctly reported to be dis- 
crepant with it, the theory vpill have to be regarded as in part 
disproved. The rather close agreement of other experimental re- 
sults with predictions made on the basis of the theory does not 
necessarily prove the theory as a whole. To assume that they do 
is to commit the familiar fallacy of “ affirming the consequent.” 

In biology the causal explanation of evolution is still an essen- 
tially unsolved problem. On grounds of paleontology, compara- 
tive anatomy, and the like, competent scientists are all, we may 
say, convinced evolutionists. The theory of descent is the only 
scientific hypothesis. But the most scientific approach to the prob- 
lem of the explanation of evolution is that of genetics, and it seems 
not too much to say that the geneticist does not yet see his way to a 
solution of the problem. The tendency of the science is to explain 
slight variations and sudden mutations alike, as being caused by 
new combinations of determining factors already existent in the 

* Reloiitfty, English translation, p. 159. Professor J. H. Thirring, ci Vienna, 
while regarding the special theory of relativity as made up of established empirical facts 
and oonolusions necessarily resulting therefrom, points out that tha general theory of re- 
lativity inoludes hypotbeses which can only be said, to seem theoretically reasonable, eon* 
elusions which are not necessarily to be drawn, and physical consequences not hitherto eon* 
finned by experiment (The Ideas of Rinstein*s Theerff, English translatiott, p. 167). Even 
Professor Miohelson, on whose experimental results Einstein based his theory originally, is 
understood to accept the Einstrinian theory only in part, 
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parent forms, and inherited by them from earlier generations. All 
that happens from generation to generation, according to genetics, 
is simply, as it were, a new shuffling of the cards.* Geneticists 
seem reluctant to admit either a process of creative evolution, or 
the inheritance of acquired characteristics, but without something 
of the sort in connection with the factors determining inheritance, 
it seems difficult if not impossible to explain the evolution of the 
immense variety of plant and animal forms from one or a few very 
simple forms of original living matter. 

In the realm of general psychology, psychiatry, psycho- 
analysis, and psychical research, thei’e arc many problems of the 
greatest interest from the point of view of rehgion, which are still 
ver/ far from being fully solved. Human freedom is attacked in 
the name of the science of behavior on the one hand and the theory 
of the unconscious on the other ; immortality is questioned on the 
ground of the phenomena of alternating personality ; and religious 
interpretations of such religious experiences as conversion, spiritual 
renewal through iJrayer, and mystical union arc seriously 
challenged in the name of p.sychoanalysis. But there seems no 
sufficient reason to conclude that psychology has given or is likely 
to give the coup de grace to the fundamental entities of a metaphy- 
sical theology, God, freedom, and immortality. 

Cases of alternating personality are regularly cured by sugges- 
tion, and it seems reasonable to believe that they are phenomena 
of auto-suggestion in the fii’st place, and so not at all incompatible 
with the idea of the ontological unity and possible persistence of 
personality. And while human freedom and divine response may 
be conditioned by instincts and complexes, it does not follow that 
they are excluded by such conditioning factors. On the one hand 
no psychology, even when helped out by the ambiguous concept 
of the unconscious, can ever rule out as not permissible the concept 
of a creative direction of attention as a factor in all processes that 
are recognizably processes of consciousness, and this is enough to 

* See T, H. Morgan, Evolution and Genetics f 1925; The Theory of the GenCf 1920, 

30 
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secure a place for responsible hun^jin freedom. On the other hand 
no sound and scientific psychology of religion will ever be able 
either to rule out the element of religious appreciation of the pro- 
cesses which the psychology of religion is able to describe, or to ex- 
plain those processes in such a way as to leave no room logically for 
the view that there is a dependable Divine Eeality at work in the 
dependable response to a scientific religious adjustment. 

Nevertheless the present transitional state of scientific thought 
in many important fields makes peculiarly difficult the task of any- 
one who is disposed to follow at the same time the religious im- 
pulse and the rational interest as they combine to lead in the direc- 
tion of a metaphysical development of religious concepts. But 
the religionist, be it remembered, has his own contributions to 
make to the solution of the metaphysical problem. Briefly stated, 
what he is in a position to bring to the metaphysical synthesis in- 
cludes, as we have seen, the following elements : a creative- human 
freedom, within however narrow limits — ^this as a logical inference 
from the absolute moral certainty of responsibility ; a dependable 
source of moral salvation on condition of a certain describable reli- 
gious adjustment, or in other words, the God of the religious ex- 
perience of moral salvation — this as a scientific theological fact ; 
a Eeality great enough and favorable enough to our true values to 
justify absolute trust on the part of all persons of active good will, 
or in other words, the God of moral optimism — ^this as a logical in- 
ference from the critically defensible religious value of moral 
optimism ; the conservation of all that is essential in finite person- 
ality, considered in its potentialities as well as in its actuality — ^this 
as a logical inference from the just-mentioned logical implication 
of moral optimism ; and, we may add, as a fruitful thought 
suggested by both mystical religion and much of the classical meta- 
physical speculation, an4 a thought to be kept in reserve for use as 
a metaphysical hypothesis in connection with the proposed syn- 
thesis of scientific facts with logical inferences from moral and reli- 
gious values — ^the immanence of God in the world and particularly 
in the spiritual life of mauv 
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This indicates in a general way the task we have set ourselves 
in proposing to build up once ifiore a metaphysical wall about the 
temple of empirical theology in which we propose to worship the 
God of our religious experience. How we shall fare with the build- 
ing of this wall must remain to be seen. In view, however, of the 
disposition of many onlookers not only to mock at our attempt but 
even to hinder us in the work, it may be necessary for us to build 
as did Nehemiah of old. with sword in one hand and trowel in the 
other. 

In his judicious editorial preface to the second volume of Con- 
temporary British Philosophy, Professor Muirhead, after pointing 
out that in the past two or three decades there has grown up a 
whplly new appreciation of the independent. and permanent signi- 
ficance of religious experience in human life^ goes on to remark 
significantly that what is of importance in this new interest which 
the philosophers are taking in religious experience is the recogni- 
tion of it as representing “ a level of human experience (perhaps 
the highest) at which new aspects of the world of Eeality reveal 
themselves to the soul.”* It would not require much argument, I 
imagine, to persuade the philosophers of India, this ancient land 
not only of religion but of religious philosophy, to agree that reli- 
gion has value for knowledge, that in religious experience at its 
best there is insight into the deeper nature of things, a penetrating 
beneath the surface show, and catching, as it were, a fleeting 
vision of the inmost secret of reality. If this, which our Western 
philosophers have so commonly forgotten and which your Indian 
philosophers have so commonly remembered, be accepted as true, 
a hospitable attitude may be expected toward our thesis, that reli- 
gion has an important contribution to make to metaphysics. Just 
what that contribution is, we have already attempted to indicate. 

* Pp. 20-21. C/. A. Gl. Widgery, Contemporary Thought of Great Britain, 1927, 

p, 248 : “If God is the central constituent of Bealily, if the relation of man to Him 
should be the central relation in man’s life, it seems at least probable that if man does 
not make this the central relation he will get an inadequate and it may be a false view 
of the constituents of Beality, as well as of his proper relations to them and their rela* 
tions to one another/* 
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Man’s essential freedom and responsibility as morally and reli- 
giously certain ; the God of scienti^fic theology, that is, the God of 
spiritual experience, the dependable objective Factor in the expe- 
rience of moral salvation through scientific religious adjustment ; 
a divine Life, immanent in all striving after the True, the Beauti- 
ful, and the Good, but becoming increasingly immanent in human 
life on definite religious conditions, and thus coming to be recog- 
nized, revealed, as not merely the Ideal but the Holy, a present 
Power working effectively toward a definitely spiritual end, and so 
essentially teleological ; a cosmic God also, the God logically in- 
ferred from the validity of the normal, spiritually necessary reli- 
gious attitude which we have called moral optimism, a God good 
enough and great enough for our absolute dependence and trust, a 
God working teleologically not in the spiritual life of man alone, 
but in the cosmos about us, and guaranteeing the conservation of 
all the essential values of individual human personality — these, 
as we have seen, are some at least of the contril)utions which re- 
ligion is in a position to make toward an understanding of the 
nature of reality and the meaning of life. 

This, then, is what religion docs for metaphysics : it offers a 
religious hypothesis for religious consideration. This hypothesis, 
including as it does the empirical God of scientific theology, the 
cosmic God of moral optimism, teleology, the divine immanence 
as a thing of degrees, human immortality and creative human free- 
dom, is offered as scientifically verified in part, morally certain in 
part, and in part cither as strongly suggested by mystical expe- 
rience or as a plausible and not unreasonable surmise based upon 
an appreciation of religious value. It remains to ask what meta- 
physics can do for religion. Here again I feel that I am in the 
presence of those who are in cordial .sympatliy with my general 
thesis at least, namely, that metaphysics ought to be able to render 
religion an important service. In my opinion one of the contri- 
butions India has to make to the universal religion of mankind is 
to be found in that sense of the religious value of philosophy which 
has characterized many of her intellectual and religious leaders. 
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What the general procedure of a sound metaphysic must be 
we have already indicated. must be adequately empirical and 
cognisant of practical values, as well as rationally self-consistent. 
It must seek to effect a synthesis of the general results of the 
sciences (including theology in so far as it is strictly inductive) 
with the ontological implications of critically established values 
(religious values being included). We shall now give our atten- 
tion to some of the principal c.oncepts which emerge in connection 
with such an attempted synthesis. 

First let us consider freedom and related problems from the 
metaphysical point of view. Man is a responsible agent. This is 
morally certain, as certain as that the stmsc of moral obligation is 
valid. But if man is responsible, he is free*, and that in the sense 
that his present conscious action is not completely determined by 
the preceding conditions, even when the internal, conditions of in- 
herited nature and acquired character are taken into account. 
Man’s conscious conduct is to somy extent being creatively deter- 
mined at the time^ his act corresponds to his character or some 
phase of his character in the moment of action, but this 
character of the moment of action does not necessari- 
ly coincide with the character of the immediately preceding mo- 
ment ; by a creative act of voluntary attention it is possible to 
make motives different to some extent from what they would other- 
wise have been, and thus to determine conduct and character 
together. On no other supposition would it be just to hold the 
individual guilty for failing to act in accordance with a higher 
st9,ndard. 

But this creative direction of the will, within however nar- 
row limits it may exist, is a fact of the vitalistic, as opposed to 
the mechanical order. Not all facts of life are of the purely 
mechanical type, so long as there are responsible free agents 
among living beings. But if there is this much truth in vitalism, 
there is probably more. Man as a living organism is no doubt a 
product of evolution, and it seems reasonable to suppose that his 
creative freedom is a further evolution of something not altogether 
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'• absent from his animal ancestors, and that possibly all living forms 
are determining to some. extent their activity and development at 
the time it takes place, and are not simply and without remainder 
being determined by things other than, and events previous to 
their own present activity. Tt may well be that the only way in 
which a being with so highly developed an endowment of freedom 
as man enjoys could have been evolved was on the basis of a series 
of ancestral lives in which there existed a similar creative freedom 
in a much more rudimentary form. 

That this vitalistic character is to be found in lower orders of 
li/e has been brought out very convincingly by Professor Hans 
Driesch- He has shown that the fertilized and developing egg of 
certain animals, the sea-urchin for instance, is a harmonious 
equipotential system; that is, any fragment whatever of the 
system is equally able to produce a small but complete organism, 
a fact which cannot be explained on the mechanistic theory, ex- 
cept by supposing that a machine may be divided up in any way 
whatsoever and that each fragment will do the work of the whole 
machine. That is not the way of machines, as we know 
machines.* We might imagine a large number of “ handy men ” 
each doing one particular piece of work in a building operation, 
but each capable of doing, if need should arise, everything that 
any one of the others is doing ; and the cells composing the deve- 
loping organism of the sea-urchin may, in the early stage, be 
something like that. But this is not to explain the" process 
mechanically, but in a vitalistic or activistic manner, since man 
is not a machine, but, as we have seen, within however narrow 
limits an essentially creative agent. On any definite and recog- 
nized meaning of the term mechanism, there arc facts low down 


* “ An ingenious machine, like a type-writing or calculating machine, is an elabo- 
rated tool, an extended hand, and has inside of it, so to speak, a human thought For 

certain purposes it is not amiss to think of the organism as a machine, but it is a self- 
stoking, self^repairing, self-preservative, self-adjusting, self-increasing, self-reproducing 
engine I*’ (J. A. Thomson, The System of Animate Nature, 1920, VoL I, p. 1671. 
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in the scale of life which are manifestly super-mechanical. 
strong case may similarly be made out for the view that there 
something super-mechanical about the normal development of tlie^ 
individual plant or animal, and about its normal activity in conti- 
nuing to work toward definite ends, with the changing use of 
means to overcome changing obstacles. Similarly, when identi- 
cal structures are developed independently in divergent lines of 
evolution to serve an identical end, as when, to use Bergson’s illus- 
tration, the mollusc Pecten and the vertebrates develop eyes with 
retina, lens, and cornea long after molluscs and vertebrates sepa- 
rated from their common parent-stem, t we are led to posit some 
super-mechanical factor, travelling by adaptive activity different 
paths but always to reach the same goal, and displaying thus what 
has every sign of being “ a rudiment of Choice. 

This vitalistic or activistic theory in metaphysics is supported 
by our “ critical monism ” in epistemology, in the working out 
of which it was concluded that there is a creative production not 
only of memory intages, ideas, and the like, but also of the concrete 
sense-qualities experienced in different locations at different times. 
Pointing in the same activistic direction, it would seem, is the 
evidence of psychical research, such as it is, for telepathic, not to 
speak of still more occult phenomena. If such alleged phenomena 
are genuine, they seem to involve some process which completely 
transcends mechanical action, as we know it. Thus from all direc- 
tions lines of evidence converge in the direction of an activistic, 
super-mechanical theory. Not only do consciousness and life seem 
to be essentially activistic rather than mechanistic ; the common- 
sense theory that the relation of brain and mind is one of mutual 
interaction is also the obvious one, since it has no presumption 

♦ Cf. Bergson : Creative Evolution, English translation, p. 75 : ** If the crystalline 
lens of a Triton be removed, it is regenerated by the iris. Now the original lens was 
built out of the ectoderm while the iris is of mesodermic origin. What is more, in the 
Salamandra maculata, if the lens be removed and the iris left, the regeneration of the lens 
takes place at the upper part of the iris; but if this upper part of the iris itself be taken 
away, the regeneration takes place in the inner or retinal layer of the remaining region,** 

f Creative Evolution, English translation, pp. 6^3, 63, 76, 

\ p. 
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gainst it, and all appearances are in its favor. On the other 
!>4iand, activism tends to soften down the sharpness of the contrast 
between matter and mind without the to^^r de force of reducing 
matter to mere states of mind, or mind to a mere form or motion 
of matter. Mind is that which acts in certain ways, and matter 
is that which acts in certain other ways ; but in both instances 
reality is something acting, and we know the reality in and by 
means of what it does. 

It was no accident that put the concept of creation out of 
fashion in philosophy as soon as Kant had undermined belief in 
the reality of time, and it was not any accidental cause that led 
Bergson on from his emphasis upon the reality of “ time and free 
will ” to develop a doctrine of “ creative evolution.” Whether 
this concept of creation ought to be applied in connection with 
what seem to be the ultimate units of mass and energy, electrons 
and ” quanta,” we have no means of knowing scientifically; but 
that these are products of creation is Oi common surmise of the 
religious consciousness. From the morally oj)cimistic faith that 
nothing in the physical world, nothing but the free will of man 
himself, can ultimately keep the individual person from realizing 
the spiritual ideal and attaining to true blessedness, it may be con- 
cluded that there is a Factor in the universe great enough as well 
as good enough for our absolute trust, and that consequently the 
whole physical universe is adequately under the control of that 
Factor. From this point of view it is natural to surmise that ade- 
quate divine control of the world is possible only because the world 
was originally created, or, better, perhaps, that it is and always 
was being created by the activity of God. Metaphysics can de- 
fend the permissibility of such a concept ; but on the positive side, 
beyond inferences and surmises on the basis of a critical philosophy 
of religious values T do not think that philosophy is able, as yet, to 
go. 

But the recognition of creativity as an ultimate characteristic 
of life is of far-reaching significance for both religion and meta- 
physics. This is not because it can be proved to a demonstration 
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or apart from religion that the cosmic Vital Impulse of Bergson,* 
the “ Nisus towards Deity ” of Alexander,! or the ultimate cause, 
of what Lloyd Morgan is content to call “ emergent evolution 


* We are still without Bergson^s Gifford Lectures, but he has called the creative Life 
Urge of his philosophy “ God ** (Bergson, Creative Evolution, English translation, p. 248), 
and I recall with interest a statement made to me with unmistakable conviction by the 
French philoeopher in 1911 to the effect that theology and metaphysics must be expected to 
approach each other more and more closely, since ** the true metaphysic will be an imme- 
diate vision of reality, and the mystical experience is certainly that.” For further light on 
this point see J. Chevalier, Henri Bergson, 1928, ch. VII. For suggestions toward a theis- 
tic interpretation of creative evolutionism, see B. H. Streeter’s Reality, 1926 : ” If we are 
to think of Beality in terms of Life, we must decide whether the conception of life we use 
is derived from the vegetable, the animal, or the human world The nature of life can- 

not be understood until it is studied in its last and richest development, that is, in man 

If the Idealist doctrine that the Universe is the expression of Mind could be fused 

with a more or less Bergsonian conception of Life-Force, the* result would be something 
very like the vision of the Hebrew prophet — a Living God ” (pp. 116, 117). 

f ” God is the whole world as possessing the quality of deity.! But this possessor 

of deity is not actual but ideal. As an actual existent, God is the finite world with its 
nisus towards deity ” (S. Alexander, Space, Time^ and Deity, II, p. 363; c/. Mind, XXX, 
p. 428). 

t ** For better or worse, while I hold that the proper attitude of materialism is 
strictly agnostic, therewith I, for one, cannot rest content. For better or worse, I 
acknowledge God as the Nisus through whose Activity emergents emerge, and the whole 
course of emergent evolution is directed.” ” I acknowledge a physical world which, I 
admit, is beyond proof. T acknowledge also God Who is, T contend, beyond disproof. And 
so far as I can judge, both acknowledgment© work.” ” I accept under acknowledg- 

ment, a physical world existent in its own right quite independently of any human or sub- 
human mind. Why do I accept this under acknowledgment Because I am not satisfied 
that its existence can be irrefragably established subject to the searchlight of modern philo- 
sophical criticism, I admit then that in accepting it, I go beyond the positive evidence. 
But I claim that it embodies nothing that is discrepant with, or contradictory to, 
that evidence. How, then, do I reach this rcknowledged physical world? By follovdng 
downwards the line of ‘ involution ’ till I reach what is, for my constructive philosophy, the 
limiting concept. But if, in like manner, I follow upwards the line of ‘ dependence * I 
again reach (for my constructive philosophy) a limiting concept — that of ultimate de- 
pendence in terms of which the whole coiirse of emergent evolution is explained (not mere- 
ly interpreted) within one consistent and balanced scheme. This, too, I accept under 
acknowledgment. It too lies as I think, beyond proof by the positive evidence that philo- 
sophical criticism demands, and, within its province, is right in demanding. But is it 
discrepant with or contradictory to any positive evidence that we are bound to accept 
with natural pioty? I think not. And I feel free therefore to urge its legitimacy under 
acknowledgment. This, for me, leads upwards towards God, as directive Activity within 
a adheme which aixn4 at constructive consistency ” (C. Lloyd Morgan, Emergent Evolu^ 
turn, pp. 88, 86, 61.) 

81 
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is the God of a normal and spiritually necessary moral optimism. 
We are not in a position to offer any such demonstration. But 
the conception of life as creative is religiously significant because 
of the natural and logical inference which has been drawn from 
the validity of the highest religious values we know, to the effect 
that the God we need exists, and that he must be doing, in con- 
nection with the natural world, whatever man needs to have done 
for him by a superhuman power in order that his’ true goal may 
be possible of realization. The statement that the creative prin- 
ciple at work in the course of biological evolution is God’s, like the 
statement that all the physical energy of the universe is God’s 
physical energy, is made, as Lloyd Morgan expresses it, “ under 
acknowledgment,” that is, not as fully demonstrated, but as rest- 
ing on a firm practical basis and being clearly at the same time in 
the present state of our knowledge, theoretically permissible.* 

But in offering as theoretically permissible and apparently in- 
volved in what is essential to i-eligion a religious interpretation of 
creative evolution, we are confronted at once Vith the theological 
and metaphysical problem of teleology. In facing this problem, 
let it be said at the outset that we do not claim to be able to furnish 
strict logical demonstration of the view that a superhuman consci- 
ous purpose is being brought to realization in and through the pro- 
cesses of evolution as a whole. The interpretation of the world in 
terms of divine purpose is not in the first instance the contribution 
of philosophy to religion, but the contribution of religion to philo- 
sophy. Still there is a metaphysical task which is set by this very 
contribution of religion, and that is the problem before us, as to 
just how we may ’without contradiction think of the world in 
general and the course of biological evolution in particular as in- 
strumental to the purpose of a Grod who is good enough as well as 
great enough for our absolute trust. 

In the first place, if, with Professor Whitehead, we view the 
physical world as a multiplicity of events in space-time, it would 

* Is not Lloyd Morgan’s ** acknowledgment ** simply a criticall;^ safeguarded appli- 

cation uf James’s “ will to believe 
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seem, reasonably possible to accept the suggestion which religion 
offers, as Whitehead himself does, and interpret as God the “ prin- 
ciple of concretion, ’ ’ which holds all such events together in a cos- 
mic unity.* In the second place, while it may not be possible to 
prove absolutely that there must have been conscious design in 
the pre-adaptation of the inorganic environment of our planet to 
the needs of life, the facts brought out by Professor Lawrence 
Henderson, of Harvard, as to the “ fitness of the environment ”t 

*A. Whitehead# Science and the Modern World, 1926; Heligion in the Making, 

1926. 

f “ The ensemble of properties of the elements hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen 

lead to the presence of water and carbon deposits in the atmosphere, and to the meteo* 

rological cycle. This cycle regulates the temperature of the globe more perfectly than it 

could be regulated by any other substances conceived in any other similar cycle Other 

similar results depend upon the chemical properties of these ^ three elements This en- 

semble of properties is of the highest importance in the evolutionary process for it is 
that which makes diversity possible. To this end it provides materials, and in large 
measure the necessary stability of conditions ” (L. J. Henderson, The Order of Nature, 
1917, pp. 161, 182, 184). “ There is in truth, not one chance in countless millions of mil- 
lions that the many unique properties of carbon,* hydrogen, and oxygen, and especially of 
their stable compounds, wilter and carbonic acid, which chiefly make up the atmosphere of 
a new planet, should simultaneously occur in the three elements otherwise than through 
the operation of a natural law which somehow connects them together. There is no greater 
probability that these unique properties should be without due cause uniquely favorable to 
the organic mechanism. These are no mere accidents ; an explanation is to seek. It must 
bo admitted, however, that no explanation is at hand.” ” How does it come about that 
each and all of these many unique properties should be favorable to the organic 
mechanism, should flt the universe for life? And for the answer to this question existing 
knowledge provides, I believe, no clew.” “ The two fitnesses are complementary; are 
they, then, single or dual in origin? The simple view would be to imagine one common 
impetus operating upon all matter, inorganic and organic, through all stages of its 
evolution, in all its stages and forms, and leading to worlds like our own 
ihiuugh patiis apparently purposeful and really not yet explained. Such, it seems to me 
is the natural hypothesis for the vitalist to adopt. But then vitalism vanishes, only 
teleology remains; for the unique characteristic of life is gone ” {The Fitness of the En» 
vironment, 1913, pp. 276, 278, 299). 

This last remark about vitalism is in keeping with Professor Henderson un- 
warranted conclusion, that * the perfect induction of physical science, based upon each 
and all of its countless successes in every department of physics and chemistry, conclusive- 
ly proves that the whole process of cosmic evolution from its earliest conceivable state to 
the present is pure mechanism ” {The Fitness of the Environment, p. 304, italics mine)* 
” oh the other hand, it is conceivable that a tendency should work parallel with 
mechanism, without interfering with it ” {Ibid, p. 806). ” Matter and energy have an 
original property, assuredly not by chance, which organizes the universe in sjpace and 
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ax© sufficiently striking to lend not only permissibility but a 
degree of reasonableness to that religious interpretation. 

The relation bf teleology to mechanism demands reconsidera- 
tion in the light of recent developments. After Newton and until 
early in our own century there was some excuse for the conclu- 
sion, although it was never logically justified, that mechanism 
was and would be the last word of science. In each of the inter- 
vening generations there were some who were “ lough-minded ” 

time Given the universe, life, and the tendency, mcchamsm is inductively proved suffi- 

cient to account for all phenomena ** (Ibid, p. 808). This dogma of absolute mechanism 
is mainly responsible, I think, for Henderson's conclusion that teleology is proved by the 
facts. We are obligedt** he concludes, ** to regard this collocation of properties as in 

some intelligible sense a preparation for the processes of planetary evolution The 

properties of the elements must for the present be regarded as possessing a teleological 
character " (The Order of *Naturet p. 192, italics mine). 

That Professor , Henderson’s argument is simply a striking and valid defense of the 
reasonableness of a religious interpretation of the facts, and not an absolute demonstration 
of divine design is evident in view of B. B. Perry’s objection that it is not proper to infer 
from a single instance of remarkable coincidence that the coincidence was designed. ” It 
is not proper to infer a law from a single simultaneity, but onl;^ from a Bucoession of simul- 
taneities. If the first throw of a pair of dice happens to be a double-six, that does not 
prove that the dice are loaded, in spite of the fact that the chances were thirty-five to 
one against that particular combination. There would be ground for suspecting a par- 
tiality for double-sixes only provided in the long run this combination turned up more fre- 
quently than once in thirty-six times. The general or original physico-chemical composi- 
tion of the cosmos is like a single throw of the dice; the chances are heavily against it, but 
this proves nothing as to any determining principle over and above chance. It would be 
possible to make such an inference only provided it were possible to gather in the cosmic 
elements and throw them again ” (General Theory of Value, 1926, p. 66). This objection 
is valid gainst a claim to prove design; it has no importance as against the theoretical 
permissibility of a religious inteipretation of the relation of the inorganic environment to 
the succession of living forms which Jkas culminated in man. More to the point is the 
objection of G. D. Broad (Hibbert Journal, Yol. XXIY, pp. 44-5, October, 1925), that the 
fulfilment of the very peculiar conditions under which organisms can exist seems to be 
very local and temporary, as compared with the whole extent of space and time. As 
i^ainst any claim which might be made to demonstrate divine or superhuman design in 
, the. foundation of the world this objection must b^ given due weight; but since we know 
nothing about either the planets and satellites of other solar systems than our own or 
about other possibilities of conscious existence besides those which obtain in connection 
with certain protoplasmic structures, it would seem wholly gratuitous to assume that 
there are and have been no conscious beings in the universe except those that have in- 
Jliabited this earth. In any case, but particularly in view of the indefinite possibilities of 
conscious existence at other places and times, the teleological interpretation of the relation 
of the environment to the life seems quite permissiblet 
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enough, or perhaps we should say hard-hearted enough, callous 
enough to spiritual values, to draw from this doctrine of the-world- 
a-machine-and-man-a-machine-within-a-machine the logical con- 
clusion that there is no responsible human freedom, nor any teleo- 
logy, divine or human, that enters as a real factor into any event 
in the physical or biological world. There have been others, 
mostly objective idealists, who have felt free to admit that from 
the phengmenal point of view of descriptive science pure 
mechanism is the correct conception, but who have claimed that 
all this must be re-interpreted from the philosophical point of view 
as the objective realization of the all-inclusive Absolute Idea, or 
Absolute Purpose.* But mechanism wearing a halo is mechanism 
still, and it is questionable whether a divine teleology that has any 
pragmatic meaning is any more consistent \Vith a purely mechan- 
istic interpretation of life than is the responsible freedom of man. 
If nothing happens or can happen but what mechanism fully ex- 
plains, God, if he ever existed, might as well have died once the 
mechanical univerSe was launched on its endless career. 

Moreover, the situation in science is very different from what 
it was in the days of Lotze and the neo-Hegelians. “I can have no 
sympathy,” wrote Lotze, “with the often repeated attempts of phi- 
losophers to show that the fundamental ideas of physical science 
are inadequate, disconnected, and frequently inconsistent.”! 
But listen to the words of Professor Whitehead in his Science and 
the Modem World : ‘ ‘ The appeal to mechanism on behalf of 

biology was in its origin an appeal to the well-attested self-con- 
sistent physical concepts as expressing the basis of all natural 
phenomena. But at present there is no such system of con- 
cepts.”! Machines there are in the world, as human artifacts, 
and machine-like processes there are in the natural world ; but it 


* “ How univerBttl/* said Lotze, “ is the extent and how little is the significance 
of medianism in nature ’* (quoted by Newman Smyth, The Meaning of Personal lAfOt 
p. 16). 

t MetaphyaieSf English translation, H, p. 114. 

I Seienoe and the Modem World, p. 146. 
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does not follow that either the universe in its concrete wholeness 
or the human or indeed any other organism is nothing but a 
machine.* The difference between a completely mechanistic and 
a not completely mechanistic theory of life and personality is not 
a scientific but a philosophical difference, a difference not in ex- 
perimental results but in the interpretation of experimental re- 
sults. There is no scientific experiment performed by the abso- 
lute mechanist which the vitalist or teleologist cannot also perform 
and if the experiment is rightly performed in both cases the result 
will be the same. There is ample room within a not completely 
mechanistic view for an indefinitely extended search for mechani- 
cal factors in organic processes and there will always be ample 
room for the idea of a life that is more and other than mechanism, 
producing machine-like structures and using them for the more 
definite control and guidance of the physical energy which is being 
utilized in the realization of its ends. As Professor Muirhead — a 
philosopher of idealist traditions but one who has felt the influence 
of Bergson — speaking on the basis of his recent survey of contem- 
porary philosophy, says is being increasingly recognized by lead- 
ing thinkers, back of the mechanical there is “ the operation of 
an underlying nisus or urge in Nature,” and in evolution particu- 
larly the operation of ‘ ‘ a creative principle precipitating ever new 
and higher forms of life on the stage prepared for it by the 
lower. ”t Moreover, to continue in the words of the same author, 
“There is implied in the idea of a nisus the direction of the 
‘ motion ’ to something which is more than motion, something 


♦B. S, StiTBeter, Reality, pp. 11-12: ** A machine is esBentially an inslimment; it 

is not in itself a creative power An actnal machine is a ‘ going concern ’ ; bnt it is 

that only because it was designed and is controlled by intelligence and purpose; leave out 
these and it is nothing at all. If then you explain Nature — which is also a ' going con- 
cern ’—in terms of mechanism while expressly excluding from the connotation of that 
word all reference to intelligence and purpose, you are explaining it in terms of some- 
thing that never has existed and never could.” Cf, Lotze, Metaphysics, 11, p. 117 : ” It 
is the ingenuity of the inventor to which alone the handiness of the machine is due ” 
f Contemporary British Philosophy, Second Series, p. 17, 
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which can best perhaps be described as ideal as contrasted with 
the real or actual.”* 

But is it conceivable that the world is the work of a worship- 
ful God? Is the world as we know it consistent with the view 
tliat a purposive Agency, worthy of being worshipped as divine, 
has been at work in its original constitution and in the course 
of evolution hitherto, and is still at work therein? It seems to 
me, in spite of the evils which are incidental to the kind of world 
we are in, that a very good case can be made out for the belief that 
in its general constitution, as a world of natural law, of emergent 
evolution, and of creative freedom, it is better for the present stage 
of man’s education than anjdihing we can specifically think of 
would be in its place. Of course it would he better still to be in 
the kind of world we are in, improved as it might have been if 
man had always iised his freedom in the best possible way. That 
almost goes without saying ; but worse still than that man should 
often misuse his freedom would it be for him not to be free at all, 
for then no such thing as moral good would be for man a possi- 
bility. Anyway, what we are saying is not that the present con- 
dition of the world is the best conceivable or possible condition — 
far from it ! — ^but that it is permissible and reasonable to believe, 
what we cannot absolutely prove, namely, that for the present 
stage of man’s education the world we are in is the best possible 
in hind, that is, in its general constitution and in so far as God, 
not man, may be thought of as making it what it is. (What we 
mean here by “ best possible ” is at least as good as any other 
that was possible.) 

A physical world of dependable mechanical and chemical law 
is surely better as a basis for the development of physical life than 
any alternative we might suggest. If we are to learn what to ex- 
pect, and if we are to form good habits and useful habits of ad- 
justment to our environment, that environment must be funda- 
mentally dependable ; when it changes it must change according 

* “ Emergent Bealism " in Philosophical Essays Presented to John Watson, 1929, 

p. m 
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to tinchangeable law; It is admitted that this dependableness of 
nature means a seeming ruthlessness with reference to those lives 
that are unfavorably adjusted to its forces ; but if, as we have seen, 
it is reasonable to believe, on religious grounds, in the conservation 
of all the essential values of individual personality in spite of phy- 
sical death, then it seems also reasonable to believe that a de- 
pendable law-abiding world for humanity at large is a greater good 
than physical survival through a law-upsetting miracle would be 
for the individual. Instead of an order-upsetting, miraculous in- 
terference with mechanical and chemical law, what we find in the , 
world we live in is the emergence, in the course of animal and 
human evolution, of such radically new processes as sensation, 
memory, the voluntary direction of attention, conception, judg- 
ment, and reasoning.. These processes and their products are, in 
the first instance, means of enabling the individual and social 
groups to adjust themselves to the law-abiding processes of nature 
in such a way as to reduce physical disaster to a minimum, and 
in the second place they make it possible to realize progressively 
in the finite realm the absolute ideals of truth, beauty, goodness, 
holiness, and love. It is true that sensation is sometimes painful, 
that thought is sometimes erroneous, and that the voluntary direc- 
tion of attention is sometimes productive of moral evil. But pain 
is among the most useful of our sensations ; withoui its check on 
maladjustment to the environment it is very certain that none of 
the more highly developed of our animal ancestors would have sur- 
vived long enough to evolve the human race ; neither humanity 
nor the human values would ever have come into existence without 
animal pain. There is often unnecessary or useless pain, and that 
is not in itself good ; but unnecessary pain must sometimes exist 
if the events of sensation are to happen according to physiological 
and psychological law ; and for the same reason as we gave before, 
it is better for human well-being that these processes be thus law- 
abiding than that the psychological should be a topsy-turvy, law- 
less realm in which there could be no scientific anticipation of 
which sensation would follow the fulfilment of any specific condi- 
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tions. Similarly, i^orahce and error and a bias to evil are not in 
themselves good ; but a world in which they are possible because 
there is a regular cause-and-effect sequence in the realm of thought 
and habit may well be regarded as better than a world in which 
they could not occur either because no new personalities were 
being brought into existence, or because there was no dependable 
law in the psychical realm. Of course unnecessary pain, error 
and ignorance, and moral evil should be got rid of as fast as pos* 
sible, by education, by moral effort, and by the religious expe- 
rience of moral salvation. And it is noteworthy that in the 
process of accomplishing these ends man is getting an immensely 
valuable intellectual development and expansion of khowledge and 
an incalculably precious social appreciation,’ moral training, and 
acquaintance and fellowship with God. » 

Sin, the deliberate choice of something inferior to tlie best 
possible under the circumstances, is always absolutely evil arid 
forever regrettable ; but by its very jiefinition it is the creation of 
the finite self whose»decd it is. If God is responsible for the kind 
of world we are in, he is responsible for the emergent evolution of 
finite free agents, but he cannot reasonably be held guilty for their 
not doing the best they can under all the circumstances. They 
alone are responsible for that, and their sin may be regarded as 
real and even as absolute evil in a world which, in spite of it, is 
still, for the present stage of our existence, in kind the best or at 
least as good as any that can be or be rationally conceived. All in 
all, therefore, it would seem that the burden of proof still rests on 
those who would say that for the present stage of our existence a 
better kind of world, one worthier of a worshipful God, is possible 
or rationally conceivable. But of course the world we are in, 
without ceasing to be the kind of world it is, might conceivably 
come to be a world in a much better condition than that in which 
it now is, and this is what will happen if we human iridividuals 
will but do our part.* 

* On thia whole topic o! divine providence and the problem of evil, aee The Reason- 
dbieness of Christianity, Ch, VII. 

32 
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But one further item in the total situation must receive our 
attention before we can say that the question of a divine purpose 
at work in the world has been satisfactorily answered. The view 
we have favored has involved, as at least highly defensible, a 
vitalistic conception not only of human moral freedom, but of the 
realm of life in general. We have contended, in effect, that life, 
the living organism is itself, within whatever limits, determining 
at the time in a really originative manner the course of its racial 
evolution, its individual development, and its individual action. 
How can this vitalistic belief in creative evolution and creative 
freedom be reconciled with a teleological view of the world? Was 
not Bergson justified in opposing vitalism to finalism as well as to 
mechanism,’*'' and may not the principal reason why we are still 
without his Gifford Lectures be that his vitalism logically excludes 
anything like an adequate teleology and therefore at the same 
time a theistic view of the world ?t 

• 

* Creative Evolutiorit English translation, pp. 39-50, 

t An instructive illastration of the religious application o¥ Bergsonian vitalism is to 
be found in the “ common sense theology ** of Mr. .Toad, which he makes haste to let us 
know “is not about God.’’ “ A God who is bowdlerised out of all qualities except creative- 
ness is,” he confesses, “ scarcely recognizable ” (Common Sense Theology, 1922, p. 7). 
Cf, H. Wildon Carr, Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics, 1927, pp. 83, 85-6 : 
“ It cannot be denied that it is impossible to identify the idea of God which arises for 

the theory of creative evolution with * the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob * 

Allegorise as we will the mythology of the Christian or of any other religion, we are con- 
fronted with the fact that the theory of evolution has completely altered the basis of 
traditional religious concepts and antiquated the venerable superstructure. No amount 
of genuine admiration for the intellectual eminence, moral force, saintly lives, and 
courageous self-devotion of the founders and apostles of the great historic religions can 
disguise the fact that our modern conception of man’s origin, and of the progressive 
creative evolution which has determined his present commanding position, has rendered 
obsolete the whole class of ideas on which their teaching was based." “ Creative evo- 
lution is the theory that all actually existing living forms of activity are the present 

realisation of a universal organic activity, manifesting itself as an urge or impulse or 
striving, not only one in its origin but also one in the full extent of its multifarious pro- 
cess. It is this new conception of life as a dynamical principle which impels us to 

form a new concept of God and of his relation to us. The idea of God which emerges 
from the conception of creative evolution is vague and formless the idea of an en- 

compassing existence from which we derive the spur and direction towards defined actions, 

impelling force of external origin, a striving which is causing us to strive 

Man himself is only one mode of this divine being...... The God of creative evolution 
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On the contrary I believe that the idea of a divine purpose 
being worked out in the world, can be maintained, even if we 
adopt a vitalistic conception, not only of human life, but of life in 
general. It may well be, and it is quite reasonable to believe, 
that the only possible way in which man’s moral freedom could 
have appeared in the course of biological evolution was as a further 
development of a more rudimentary freedom ,or creativeness in the 
lives of his animal ancestors. If this was the case, then it is open 
to us to maintain that the vitalistic constitution of living or- 
ganisms may well have been designed by the divine mind, since 
man’s potential spiritual value as a rational free agent is quite evi- 
dently more than great enough to counterbalance the risk of un- 
desirable developments of creatively evolving life, siich, for ex- 
ample, perhaps, as injurious bacteria. (Afttr all, the injurious 
bacteria are few as compared with beneficial forms, without some 
of which human life could not be maintained on the earth.) The 
indispensable minimum of God’s control of creative evolution is a 
control sufficient ta guarantee the ultimate emergence of beings 
with a capacity for unending spiritual progress ; and this indis- 
pensable minimum presumably, in the light of the existence of 
the human race, has been a fact. But religion surmises that much 
more than this indispensable minimum in the way of divine im- 
manence and teleology is a fact, and we know nothing which is 
fatal to the truth of such a surmise. 

When we speak in terms of divine purjiose, the natural inter- 
pretation to put upon our language is that we mean to imply in- 
telligence in God, and therefrom awareness, consciousness, and 
that in a form which is at the very least as high as the personal. 
There has been of late a deal of writing about the pur^wse imma- 
nent in the universe as if it were unconscious purpose.* But the 

is existence which refuses to be comprehended under any idea.” But for an essentially 
theistio interpretation and extension of Bergson’s philosophy, see Jacques Chevalier ’a 
Jlenri Bergson, English translation, 1928, especially Chapter VII. 

♦ See, " for example, Edmund Noble, Purposive Evolution, 1926 ; J. C. Smuts, 
Holism and Evolution, 1926 1 and among Christian theologians, C. A. Beckwith* The 
Idea of God, 1022, 
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concept of unconscious purpose requires explanation, at the very 
least.' A machine may work automatically for a time, but it was 
the product originally of conscious purpose. The typical habit is 
an action originally consciously teleological, from which conscious- 
ness has partially or wholly lapsed. There has been a tendency 
among experimental educational psychologists of late to interpret 
so-called instinct in terms of what the individual has learned in in- 
fancy, and if Professor McDougall’s experiments work out as they 
seem to promise, we may again have some use for Spencer’s notion 
of instinct as inherited habit. We are not unmindful of Samuel 
Butler’s no doubt very imaginative theory that bodies were origi- 
nally grown by souls.* It is true that the strange concept of ‘ ‘ un- 
conscious mind seems to have established itself in the new 
psycho-analytic psychology of Freud, Jung, and Adler, but it is 
still open to us to interpret repressed complexes and other pheno- 
mena of the subliminal in terms of instinct, memory, habit, and 
a process which is in some degree conscious, but so dissociated 
from our ordinary self-conscious life that we lire not able to in- 
trospect it. All this tends to suggest the theory that wherever 
there has been or is a super-mechanical, vitalistic process, it is or 
was originally accompanied by some degree of consciousness. 
Further speculations may be suggested, but this is speculative 
enough, its chief justification being its value as a possible alter- 
native to the rather unintelligible notion of unconscious purpose. 

But neither the generally recognized sciences nor a meta- 
physic based exclusively upon them can carry us very far or very 
surely on matters of this sort, and questions crowd upon us. Let 
us see then what religion in its metaphysical development and at 
its critical best has to offer. We have already seen that the con- 
cept of a divine purpose at work in the universe is the contribution 
of religion and not something to be proved deductively or inductive- 
ly on non-religious grounds. J ust what is it then that religion has 
to say about divine teleology, and what in particular with refer- 

♦S. BnUer, Life and Habit, Uncanscious Memorj/j Evolution Old and New; cf. 

A Defence of Idealwm, Gli. L 
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ence to consciousness and personality as applied to God? Is God 
personal^ impersonal, super-personal, or a unity, possibly, of all 
three? And what about the problem of the One and the Many 
in its religious aspects? Is God numerically one? And what is 
the relation of God to Nature on the one hand and to the individual 
human spirit on the other? Is God transcendent, or immanent, or 
both? 

The questions are many and our time is limited. Perhaps 
this is well, since our knowledge is painfully limited also. But 
some attempt must be made to deal with these problems, if for no 
other reason than that a further test of positions already taken is 
involved in the question of a possible solution of such questions as 
those just asked. And I have no wish to* evade the main ques- 
tion. I believe it can be said with much assurance that the ver- 
dict of practical experimental religion is unambiguously for the 
essential personality of God. It is an absolutist, a follower of Bo- 
sanquet and not a protagonist of theism, who has this to say, " In 
proportion as the Worshipper feels himself responding to a power 
which responds to him, his religion takes on the theistic form.”* 
And as we have seen, there is a religious experience in which man 
finds a power which responds to him dependably, as he himself 
responds to that power along the lines of what we have called the 
right religious adjustment. 

This expression of opinion in favor of the essentially personal 
nature of God may call for some justification. And let me say at 
once that when I express the view that in practical experimental 
religion which has found its Object and its right adjustment and 
so has come to be dependably successful because essentially scienti- 
fic, God will continue to be thought of as personal and rightly so. 
I do not mean to exclude the possibility that God may be super-per- 
sonal as well as personal, whatever we may have to say about the 
impersonal. The chief difficulty in connection with the idea of 
the super-personality of God is, as has often been pointed out, that 
we do not know what it means. God may be quantitatively super- 

F. A* HoemU, Matter, Life, Mind and God, p. 197 
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personal in the sense that as Spirit he has the physical energy of 
the universe as his physical body. If we mean by the term ‘-‘God’ 
the supreme Spirit, Person, or Loving, Intelligent Will,'-* 
with his body of universal physical energy, we can say that God 
is super-personal, that is, more than personal, since he is thought 
of as including, besides an essentially personal (conscious, self- 
conscious, and self-determining) mind, a body which is, abstractly 
considered, impersonal. But is God also qualitatively super-per- 
sonal? It would be foolish to deny that he is, for no doubt Ulti- 
mate Reality contains much that is beyond our conception, because 
in kind as well as in degree it is utterly beyond our experience. 
But it would be almost as foolish, I think, to say that God is 
qualitatively super-personal ; we can give no definite content to 
the word, and when we say super-personal we are in great danger 
of meaning impersonal. We have no definite idea of any higher 
kind of reality than the conscious, personal kind ; it is to person- 
ality that the highest ideals s/ve know, rationality, goodness, 
spiritual beauty, holiness and unselfish love, apply ; and what we 
feel should be insisted upon is that if the Object of religious vene- 
ration be spoken of as super-personal it must be with the under- 
standing that God is also truly personal — conscious, self-conscious, 
self-determining Spirit — so that he can be holy with a holiness 
whose ideal content is rationality or truth, spiritual beauty, and 
moral goodness expressing itself in acts of unselfish love. 

The burden of proof would seem to rest upon the one who as- 
serts that God is qualitatively super-personal,! and similarly the 
burden of proof must rest on him who says that God is numerical- 

* B, L. Swain, What and Where is God? 

f Still, it may be that our modern thought of God can best be conveyed by coupling 
the terms “ personal ” and “ supra-pcrsonal.” As I revise my manuscript for publica* 
tion I find myself ready to agree with Professor Jacques Chevalier when he writes ; “ We 
may be sure that the creating, free God whence the world proceeds, is not impersonal. His 
Being is not_ sub* but supra-personal a further advance along the same road, so much so 
that if an idea of the xdcuitude of being which characterizes Him ia to bo obtained, we 
must take that which represents the highest form of existence in His creatures, namely 
personality, strip away its limits and imperfections for the purpose of retaining only its 
positive qualities, and carry them to their highest point {Henri Bergson, 1928, p. 287^* 
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ly more than one. Eeligious assurance is assurance that there is 
a God who is great enough and good enough for all our religious 
need ; and obviously, one such God would be enough. Moreover, 
it does not seem possible to find in religious experience any logical 
basis for asserting a plurality of Gods. Even the concept of God 
as a God of love does not require that the object of God’s love be 
other Gods. 

But while there seems to be nothing essential to religion 
which requires either qualitative super-personality (in any such 
sense as would cancel personality) or plurality in the religious Ob- 
ject, there are elements essential to religion which point decisive- 
ly to the personality of God. Keligion, when it knows what is 
essential to its permanence, knows that it must hold to God as 
Absolute Eeality and to the Divine as the Absolutely Ideal. In 
practical life an ideal is that which is not yet a reality, but is to be 
made real. Can God, or the Divine, be both an Absolute Ideal and 
absolutely real ? , 

Absolute idealists answer in the affirmative.* They maintain 
that God, or, to be precise, the Absolute, which some of them 
identify with God and others substitute for God, is the Ideal 
Eeality, the Absolute Ideal realized. But they mean by the Ab- 
solute an all-inclusive reality, all existence as a unified whole. 
From this point of view there can be no validity, ultimately, in the 
moral consciousness ; all reality, including each and every human 
being, is, in his true nature, from the absolute point of view, ideal, 

* Tliis is true even of those who differ so widely as Bosant^uet, a modified neo- 
Hegelian, and Dean Inge, a contemporary neo-Platonist, if we may be allowed the term. 
“ The paradox, * to be realized because real,* so the late Mr. Bosanquet wrote to me less 
than a month before his lamented death, * is not a phrase but the real power of life ’ ” 
(C. C. J. Webb in Contemporary British Philosophy ^ Second Series, pp. 351-2). “ Tlie 

ultimate identity of existence and value is the venture of faith to which specu- 

lative Idealism [is] commitled ” (W. B. Inge, Otitspohen Essays, Pirst Series, p. 271. 
Of. Dean Inge’s “ Confessio Fidei,” in Outspoken Essays, Second Series : “ The main 

thesis of this essay is that true faith is belief in the reality of absolute values ** (p. 36). 
Cf. J. H. Mnirhead’s statement, “ Any view which involves (as I think with Dean Inge 
that Idealism does) the ultimate identity of reality and value asserts- ipso verho the de- 
pendence of reality in some sense upon mind *' (** Emergent ’BealiBm,” in Essays Pre- 
sented to John Watson, p. 842), 
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eternally perfect ; the true ideal for everybody is eternally real ; 
there is nothing to do, for all is eternally done. Thus what 
morality and common sense must affirm, religion and philosophy, 
from the absolutist point of view, must deny.* 

“ But surely it is not a satisfactory procedure to seek to do 
justice to religion by destroying confidence in the ultimate validity 
of morality. If the moral ideal is absolutely imperative, it must 
also be absolutely valid. The discrediting of morality is too heavy 
a price to pay for the vindication of religion. The idealistic way 
of uniting the two concepts of the Divine as ideal and the Divine 
as real is a failure. 

“ But how can any object continue to be regarded by think- 
ing people as God, unless it is thought of as absohitely real and at 
the same time absolutely ideal? Does not religion, as worship 
and dependence, ipaplicitly presuppose the union of both qualities, 
absolute reality and absolute ideality, in the religious object? There 
is a normal alternation in religion between dependence and wor- 
ship. Keligion as dependence uses God as mtans. Eeligion as 
worship appreciates God as end. Keligion as worship demands 
absolute ideality; religion as dependence, absolute reality. The 
union of these two phases of normal religion points to the union 
of ideality and reality in God. Indeed, the motive which leads us 
to postulate God leads us to define what we mean by the God thus 
postulated, and to define that God as the Ideal Eeality. Only, be 
it remembered, it is not in the sense in which absolute idealism 
speaks of “ ideal reality ” that we are committed to the use of 
that term. It cannot be an all-inclusive reality that is absolutely 
ideal or an all-inclusive ideal that is absolutely realized ; if it were, 
there could be no moral task for either God or man. Once more, 
then, how can we regard as valid both religion, with its postulate 
of an absolutely Ideal Eeality as the object of worship and de- 
pendence, and morality, "with its assumption that the absolute 


* This and the following four paragraphs are quoted from the author's article, 
“ The Meaning of God in Modem Eoligion ** in the Journal of Religion^ VI, 1926 

(pp. i65-7), reprinted in My Idea of God, edited J. Fort Newton, Boston, 1926, 
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ideal is not yet real, but is to be made real with the co-operation of 
human moral agents? 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it is quite possible, without 
contradiction, to maintain with religion that the absolute Ideal is 
already real, a perfectly satisfactory object of religious dependence 
and worship, and to maintain with morality that the absolute 
ideal is not yet real, but to be made real through obedience to the 
moral law. The unifying concept is that of moral will. If God is 
characterized by moral will, he may be absolutely ideal in charac- 
ter, and yet his perfect will may be still largely unrealized in the 
objective world. On this supposition God, as a Being of ideal or 
perfect moral will, can be trusted and worshipped with absolute 
satisfaction, while there is ample room for the absolute impera- 
tive of the moral consciousness calling man to a share in the task 
of making the ideal ends of the good will of God aQtual in the world 
of human experience. 

“ But moral will is essentially personal, personality being 
understo^)d to mean, essentially, a being which is conscious, self- 
conscious, and consciously self-directing. If, then, God is Moral 
Will, he must be essentially personal. Superpersonality, if in- 
telligible at all, is a self-contradictory concept unless it includes 
personality ; we know no higher kind of reality than the personal, 
nor can we imagine any. Besides, as we have just seen, the recon- 
ciliation of religion and morality calls for the interpretation of 
God in. terms of moral personality.” 

We have still to consider, in the light of this view of God as 
personal, the mutual relation of the spiritual and the cosmic as- 
pects of Deity. The solution of this age-old problem offered in 
the Upanishads, that Brahman is Atman, is significant as bear- 
ing witness to the religious need to identify the cosmic God and 
the God of spiritual experience. Moreover, in the thought of the 
divine immanence, and particularly of the immanent presence of 
God in the soul of man, we have what is without doubt one of the 
most important of India’s contributions to the universal religion 
of the future. But the world-religion of the future will not accept 
any of the contributions of historical religions in the spirit of 
83 
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traditionalism ; it will feel free, in adopting, to adapt and modify, 
and it may be surmised that in taking its cue from the traditional 
saying. Brahman is Atman, it will feel free to distinguish clearly, 
first, the cosmic Grod from the cosmos, and second, the God of 
spiritual experience from the human self, and then to make the 
identification not of the cosmos with the self, but of the cosmic 
God with the God of spiritual experience, the inexhaustible Beality 
— ^whether we call it Brahma or by some other name matters little 
■ — ^which, we realize in religious experience at its best, abides as 
permanent potentiality of spiritual salvation in the transcendent 
depths — or heights — of our own innermost self.* The spiritual 
aspects, the divine in terms of ideal values becoming immanent 
in human life, particularly through the spiritual influence of great 
and good personalities and through definite religious experience, 
are readily interpreted as the progressive realization of the con- 
scious moral purpose of God through the immanence of the divine 
spiritual life in varying degree^ in the lives of men. 

But what, more definitely, is the relatiox of this immanent 
divine spiritual life to the cosmic aspects of Deity? Can we estab- 
lish on a reasonable metaphysical basis the religious surmise that 
the cosmic and the spiritual aspects of Deity are but different 
phases of one and the same Divine Beality? One of the most im- 
portant identifications for us to be able to make between cosmic 
and spiritual aspects of Deity would be between that upon which 
we depend for the ultimate conservation of our highest values and 
that dependable factor which responds to the right religious ad- 
justment. Is the cosmic conserver of values the God of the reli- 
gious experience of moral and spiritual salvation? That God is 
the conserver of absolute values we inferred logically from criti- 
cally tested religious values. That there is a dependable Source 
or Cause of spiritual salvation which may be called God, is an 
established fact. Can the identification be made? 

“ Now the identification is one vvhich can be made, reason- 
ably enough, from the point of view of moral optimism. Briefly 


Cf, K. Shafttrif An Introducimt to Adipc^ita Philosophy, 1924, 182-8, 
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stated, the argument is this : Moral optimism logically involves 
the existence of the God we need. The God we need must be 
great enough and good enough to conserve for us our highest 
values. It is reasonable to expect that so great and good a God 
will be able and willing to reveal himself, particularly by respond- 
ing in a recognizable and dependable way to the right religious ad- 
justment on the part of man. But, as we have seen, it has been 
discovered through experience that a God who responds depend- 
ably to the right religious adjustment really exists. The presump- 
tion, then, is that the Conserver of Values, the God of moral 
optimism, is fundamentally one and the same Divine Being as 
the God of revelation, of' religious experience, of moral salvation. 

“ But there are other cosmic elements* which must not be left 
out of consideration in determining the nature of the religious ob- 
ject. The fundamental cosmic aspects of Deity are these : a 
reality not identifiable with physical things or human persons ; 
the supreme factor in reality as that upon which we are ultimate- 
ly dependent ; that upon which we depend for the ultimate con- 
servation of the highest values ; the immanent cause of cosmic 
process in general and of creative evolution more particularly ; and 
finally, although more ambiguously, reality as a unified whole. A 
unifying concept is called for, to bring together these cosmic as- 
pects and the spiritual phases of Deity ; and the one which seems 
to be most obviously suggested by the facts is that of a psycho- 
physical organism, animated by an indwelling spiritual mind and 
will. This analogy of the organism is inadequate, to be sure, but 
it- is undoubtedly preferable to the anti-moral idealistic notion of 
one eternally static, all-inclusive pool of conscious experience. The 
physical universe is God’s holy, awe-inspiring body; its energy 
is God’s physical energy, organically related to a central ‘Jjoving, 
Intelligent Will.’ In one sense God may be thought of as includ- 
ing the Divine Body and Divine Life Force, as well as the Divine 
Mind and Will. This is the element of truth in “ the higher 
pantheism.” But the real God, after all, like the real man, is 
the spirit, not the body ; the personal Mind and Will employing 
the energy for the fulfilment of conscious purposes, and not the 
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physical energy itself. God being thus reasonably thought of as 
existing in the likeness of man, it is not difficult to believe that 
man has been made in the image of God. The analogy may be 
carried somewhat farther. The human mind and will are some- 
times more fully immanent in the activities of the body than at 
other times. It may be in response to the stimulus of pain or of 
some other sensation that we put ourselves more fully into what 
our body is doing, and sometimes, it would seem, the initiative 
is with the mind itself. Similarly, in response to prayer as the 
right religious adjustment — and no doubt also often, or always, of 
the “ divine initiative ” — the immanent Divine Spirit enters 
more fully into the lives of men. From this point of view human 
individuals in their relation to the Divine Body and Spirit may be 
regarded as psycho-physical organs — or, better, perhaps, as cells 
— within the onQ great cosmic psycho-physical organism.* The 
analogy holds at many points. Man, by taking thought, can modi- 
fy not only his bodily behavior, but in time even the structure, of 
his body. Similarly, the immanent Divine life can influence con- 
duct and modify character. And as the life of the body is able to 
regenerate mutilated tissues and in some organisms entire ogans, 
so there is a healing function exercised by the immanent Divine 
Life, regenerating and renewing the spiritual vigor of individuals 
and social groups. 

“ But this analogy of the central will and its psycho-physical 
organism is hardly adequate for the full setting forth of the nature 
of the relation of God to human persons. It is still too external a 

* Whitehead suggests the concept of organism for the smallest realities we know. 
We suggest it for the largest. “ The concrete enduring entities are organisms, so that 
the plan of the whole influences the very characters of the successive subordinate organisms 
...until the ultimate smallest organisms, such as electrons, are reached ” (A. N. Whitehead, 
Science and the Modern Worlds pp. 63, 90, 111). Science is becoming the study of 
organisms. Biology is the study of the larger organisms; whereas physics is the study of 
the smaller organisms {Ihidt p. 145). “ A primary organism [is] the emergence of 

some particular pattern as grasped in the unity of a real event ” (/6ed, p* 146). “ An 

event [is] an activity, organising a real togetherness of alien things ” (Ibid^ p. 210). 
“ It seems possible that there may be physical laws expressing the modification of the 
ultimate basic organisms when they form part of higher organisms of adequate compact*' 
ipiesB of pattern ” (I6id, p. 208). 
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view that it gives us. We must supplement it by means of another 
analogy, which is also in its turn insufficient and in need of being 
supplemented by the first. We must pass from the thought of a 
psycho-physical organism to that of a spiritual society, of which 
dod is the dominant Spirit, or better, to that of a well-beloved 
family, of which God is the Father. But the. relation of God to 
man, while social, is more intimate than that of one member of a 
social group to another ; and man’s dependence upon God is more 
permanent, and his fellowship with God more intimate, than 
that of a child in relation to his father.”* 

We have been trying to indicate the religiously essential and 
a metaphysically possible view of the nature of God and of his re- 
lation to nature and the human spirit. We have identified the 
cosmic God of moral optimism with the God pf scientific theology, 
and in doing so we have found a synthesis of the transcendence 
and the immanence of God, a union of the ‘‘ Beyond ” with the 
“ Within.” Thus, we may believe, justice is done to the Semitic 
‘ ‘ numinous ’ ’ sense of awe-inspiring holiness and majesty of 
God, — ” high and lifted up,” as Isaiah expresses it — and the In- 
dian mystical sense of union with the Divine in the inmost depths 
of the spirit. It is well to derive our thought of the divine im- 
manence thus from religious experience, that is, from religion in 
its practical phase of deliverance from moral evil tlu’ough a reve- 
lation of a saving power of God in the inner life, and from reli- 
gion in its more mystical phase of worship, contemplation, and 
union, with its awareness of an immediacy of our human contact 
with the Eternal. A doctrine of immanence which begins at the 
centre, with the presence of God in religious experience, can easily 
spread to the periphery : if it is in an increase of the spiritual 
that God is revealed in response to religious adjustment, God must 
somehow be in the spiritual everywhere, for the spiritual that 
comes through definite religion is simply more of the same Spiri- 
tual Life which breaks through into the life of man in all his as- 

* This and the two preceding paragraphs are quoted from my article, “ The Mean- 
iug of God,*’ etc., Journal of Religion^ VI, 1926 (pp. 468-71). 
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piration after eternally valid ideals. Thus while it is no doubt 
true that as Sankara said, ‘ ‘ there can be no object- that can re- 
main separated from the underlying Brahma,”* we are led to 
make a distinction between degrees of the immanence of 
God, varying according to the degree of the spiritual 
quality manifested. This doctrine of varying degrees of the divine 
immanence is the only immanence that is wholly accept- 
able to the Christian moral and religious consciousness, and it is 
^anticipated in part, though only in part, in the traditional doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit. And while it has seemed to some of 
us that the importance of stressing the distinction between the 
lesser and the greater immanence is sometimes neglected by your 
Indian saints and philosophers, as, for example, by Bamakrishna 
when he says ” that ^od is manifesting Himself alike through 
the sage and the sinner, the virtuous and the vicious,” and that 
” everything thai exists is God,”t I am glad to believe that this 
distinction of degrees of the divine immanence is not uncongenial 
to the Indian religious consciousness, recognizing that the IJpani- 
shads speak of Brahma as “ pervading all, yet transcending all;” 
and one would not forget that ever-timely admonition, ” Alas, alas 
that all men should possess divinity and be one with the Great 
Soul, and that, possessing it, the divine should so little avail 
them.” At any rate it is a pleasure to find in present-day 
Hinduism so frank a recognition of the necessity of distinguishing 
degrees of the divine immanence as is contained in these words of 
Professor Eadhakrishnan : ‘ ‘ While there is nothing which is not 
lit by God, God is more fully revealed in the organic than in the 
inorganic, more in the conscious than in the unconscious, more in 
man than in the lower creatures, more in the good man than in the 
evil.... While Hinduism believes in the divine indwelling and 
declares that there is no escaping from the divine presence, it 
does not say that everything is God as we find it.”t In this, as 
doubtless in many other matters, when the representatives of reli- 

♦ Quoted by K. Shastri, op, cit,, p. 180. 

f Oospol of Ramahfishna^ p. 88; Ramdkrishmtt His Life and Sayings t p. 103. 

I The Hindu Vieu> of lAfe^ 1927, p. 71. 
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gion are able to agree among themselves as to just what it is that 
religion must and can insist upon, it is to be expected that the 
indispensableness of the contribution of religion to metaphysics 
will come to be generally recognized and freely acknowledged. 

The view which we are putting forward as the metaphysical 
concept required to conserve the values of religion in the presence 
of the facts of science is about as far removed from the static ab- 
solutism of the Hegelians as it is from the theory entertained by 
many Bergsonians, to the effect that the ultimate principle in 
reality is a blindly groping creative Life-Force. Indeed our acti- 
vistic and immanental but at the same time spiritual and there- 
fore transcendental theism might almost be regarded as a critical 
and selective synthesis of neo-Hegelian Absolutism on the one 
hand and the Bergsonian Cosmic Life-Forco theory on the other. 
Some only of the features of the two philosophies, the Hegelian 
and the Bergsonian, are included in the synthesis and these the 
positive features, generally speaking, rather than the negative; 
but it will be readily seen that our view has much in common 
with each of these mutually antcogonistic systems.* 

Religiously considered, the point of view we have set forth 
has much in common with the philosophy known in America as 
personalism, now held chiefly by disciples of the late Borden P. 
Bowne;t but in its interpretation of the physical world and in 
many of its arguments it is very different. Personalism main- 
tains not only that persons, divine and human, are real, but that 
nothing else has metaphysical reality; and in order to prove this, 
it. has resorted to artificial arguments, such as that interaction be- 
tween different beings is impossible, so that what seems to be 
interaction must be one being’s action within itself; or that the 
only thing that can remain the same thing in the midst of changes 
is a person. These reasonings, derived from Lotze, are very far 
from being conclusive. The latter argument overlooks the fact 
that an impersonal thing may change and yet be, for a person, the 


* Cf. B. H. Streeter, Reality f p, 133. 
f Personalism^ Boston, 1908» 
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same thing, if the changes make no essential difference to the 
purposes of that person. And as for the argument *f or a unitary 
World-Ground from the impossibility of interaction, it is of course 
admitted by all that Reality must be enough of a unity for the 
kind of interaction that takes place to be possible; but this is very 
far from involving the conclusion that that unitar;y Totality is a 
Person. There is mystery in all action, whether within one and 
the same being or between different beings, but its mysteriousness 
does not interfere with its being real. 

What is valuable in personalism is its personal realism, not 
its physical idealism and not the special arguments by which the 
doctrine as a whole is supported. Personal realism, the doctrine 
of the ultimate, permanent reality of persons, human and divine, 
is really derived from common experience, the moral conscious- 
ness, and religion; the arguments and the idealistic interpretation 
of the physical are “ rationalizations ” of beliefs already selected 
on practical grounds. But why should the true basis of personal 
realism be disguised and an attempt be made tc exhibit the beliefs 
as the outcome of metaphysical speculation? Why not go to 
common sense, to morality, and to religion direct, .and confess the 
fact to the world? It is true that some recent exponents of perso- 
nalism make their appeal to religious values in support of their 
position,* but they fail to bring out clearly just what the logical 
relation of their metaphysical doctrine is to the religious values; 
they seem to think that the values support the whole system of 
personalism, the physical idealism as well as the personal realism; 
and they still employ the artificial and unconvincing speculative 
arguments of Lotze and Bowne. Moreover while it is important 
to see ^at the personal self is a reality which is not reducible to its 
states afid activities, it is surely possible to think of Nature as being 
adequately dependent upon God for the full satisfaction of the 
religious consciousness without our being obliged to believe that 
it is reducible either to mere appearances or even to the thought- 
activity of God. Constructing in thought is not the only produc- 

♦ B. 8. Brightman, Religious Values^ 1926 ; A. 0* Knudson, The Philosophy of 
Persomlism^ 1927* 
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tion man is capable of, and surely God is not more restricted in 
his powers th&n man. 

It is no friendly service to morals and religion, however well- 
meant, when their fundamental convictions are represented as 
resting on improbable doctrines which can only be supported in 
turn by inconclusive or even fallacious arguments. SVhatever 
value metaphysical speculation, even at its best, may have for the 
conservation of the spiritual life of man, the direct and immediate 
values of the moral consciousness and religious experience must 
always be greater. We live in a day in which the world is rapid- 
ly emerging from barbaric superstition; dogmatic traditionalism 
is in principle set aside, and it is not to precarious metaphysical 
arguments we are to look, primarily at least, for a means of pro- 
tection for the coming generations against an ultimate religious 
agnosticism and nihilism, but rather to those perennial sources 
of spiritual insight, the moral consciousness of duty and the reli- 
gious experience of release, of uplift, and of revelation, which 
comes to those who l&nd and persist in practising the right religious 
adjustment. 


84 



XI. CONCLUSION : UNIVEESAL EELIGION. 


We hare been tracing in this course of lectures a pilgrimage, 
under the impulse and guidance of religious faith and the ideal of 
universal validity, through a goodly number of the realms of 
modem thought. Traditionalism, Empiricism, Critical Agnosti- 
cism, Absolute Idealism, Pragmatism, Bealism, and Critical 
Monism have been traversed in succession. I dare not ..ssume 
that my' hearers and 1 have constantly travelled side by side ; but 
perhaps it may not be too much to hope that we have sometimes 
been within hailing distance of each other and that some of the 
things said may have awakened a responsive chord in the minds 
and hearts of at least some of my fellow-pilgrims. Neither am 
I in a position to conclude with any certainty *that the pilgrimage 
itself is ended ; and it does not seem altogether desirable that it 
should be. Eeality, it is to be hoped, has yet much more light 
to break forth upon us. ' I must recognize, too, that however 
anxious we may be to paint the thing as it is for the God of things 
as^they we must always paint it as we see it or have seen it 
at some particular stage of our temporal development. I must 
crave your indulgence, therefore, if I return to the use of the 
plural form of speech and speak of our pilgrimage, our results and 
the outlook from the position to which we have been brought. • 

Our wandering has not all been to no purpose. From each 
of the , realms of modem thought visited we have carried away 
some lasting contribution. By no means least is the contribu- 
tion we have carried with^is from the traditionalistic stage of our 
religious thought. 

Not for one religion only, but for all religion that has proved 
its uplifting power we would commend, along with a constant 
seeking of new truth,, a discriminating conservatism, such as 
would call for the conservation of the vital and d^pnamic valu^ 
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of religious tradition, as far as this is practicable within the limits 
of what is logical, scientific, ideal, and therefore universally valid. 

What this will mean in any particular instance, each religion 
must decide for itself. Speaking of Christianity and for it, if 
I may, I believe it can be fairly said that it has been shown to 
contain a good and vital essence which has not only permanent 
validity for its ovm adherents, but universal value for the religious 
life of mankind. At least one element in its tradition is im- 
questionably unique, namely, the historic Jesus, of whose faith 
and hope and love it has no reason to be ashamed. But once 
again, be it acknowledged, the Jesus of Christian tradition must 
die that he may live. Or rather, the trappings of an ancient and 
outworn Christology — ^in so far as it is outworn — ^must be cast 
aside that the true Jesus of history may be clothed anew in robes 
of religious appreciation and interpretation which will better befit 
him in the exalted place he is to occupy in the world of modern 
thought and life, and particularly in the universal religion of the 
future. , * 

Of what we owe to the traditionalistic stage of religion I 
will not now say more, but, recalling the empiricist phase of our 
thinking, ask what permanent contribution it may be said to 
have made to our understanding and appreciation of religion. 
The empiricist philosophy in most of its distinctive features we 
have had to reject ; but from its recourse to experience for know- 
ledge we have learned ultimately to employ the empirical method 
in theology, that is, to seek verification of the hypotheses of faith 
in religious experience, and to refute the teachings of tradition 
in so far as they are incompatible with the facts of experience.. 
We learned also critically to define the moral and rational right 
to believe, not only in the formulating of such religious hypotheses 
as it may be worth while to act upon with a view to verification, 
but also in determining our position in situations in which verifi-^ 
cation is for the time being impossible, but where faith and denial 
are ahke theoretically permissible and psychologically possible, 
and where we have to act* either according to an inspiring and 
ennobling fai% oy along .the lines pf a discouraging denial. 
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As for the Kantian critical philosophy, we have found it 
undesirable and ultimately unnecessary to retain its dualistic 
limiting of experience and knowledge to appearances as contrasted 
with reality. But this same critical philosophy has made contri- 
butions to our religious thought and faith which are of the very 
highest value. The fundamentally moral nature of religion at its 
best ; the finding of the will of God revealed in the unconditional 
imperative of the rational moral consciousness ; the identification 
of salvation with divine deliverance of man, in and through his 
own will, from the domination of moral evil ; the creative freedom 
of man as morally certain because logically involved in the cate- 
gorical imperative of the moral law — ‘ ‘ thou oughtest, therefore 
thou canst ” — ^and the activistic character given to our meta- 
physical thought ultimately by this conception of creative 
freedom : these are the weighty positive contributions with which 
the moral element in the critical philosophy has permanently 
endowed our religious faith. 

Eational or rationalistic idealism we have not found it possible 
or desirable to retain as a whole. Its deductive and dialectical 
arguments were found to be faulty ; its tendency toward pantheism 
and an impersonal absolutism was an offence both to the moral 
consciousness of the human individual and to the religious con- 
sciousness which seeks its salvation in a living, moral God ; and 
finally, in its attempt to define its absolute in terms of a single 
absolutely all-inclusive consciousness, it seemed unable to avoid 
self-contradiction. But it impressed upon us a lasting sense and 
conviction of the importance of philosophy, and particularly of a 
metaphysical theory, for religion (a conviction which has nowhere 
been so keenly and persistently felt as in India) ; and it has pointed, 
and rightly, to rationality as a test of philosophical truth, and 
to a imitary view of Beality as its goal. In something like the 
Bidian manner, too, it has rightly emphasized the immanence of 
the Divinei in nature and in the soul of man; although here it 
has felt the need and to- some extent secured the benefit of the 
Corrective supplied by the ancient Grwk identification of the 
divine with the ideal, whethei* transcendent or immanent, in 
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opposition to the pantheistic simple identification of the divine 
with the totality of the actual. It also needs, however, the 
corrective which would be found in the Kantian emphasis upon 
the absolute significance of the consciousness of moral values and 
moral distinctions, and the Kantian interpretation, derived from 
the Christian religion, of the divine and ideally religious as being 
moral through and through. If the question be asked whether or 
not we have found it possible to retain an essentially idealistic 
philosoph;f of reality, the answer is that we have not been able to 
find any sufficient reason for accepting the doctrine that Reality 
is nothing but idea, whether in the psychological or the logical 
sense of the terms, or both together ; but if certain recent defini- 
tions of the term “• idealism ” be permissible, namely, that “ the 
universe is the expression of mind ” (Streeter), or “ that spiritual 
values have a determining voice in the ordering of the universe ’ ’ 
(Norman Kemp Smith),* we too would claim the right to be en- 
rolled under the idealist banner. But philosophical idealism has 
commonly been understood to mean something much more specific 
and something correspondingly more doubtful than this. 

Current pragmatism we could be satisfied to accept neither 
in that reactionary form which is so demoralizing to philosophy 
because of its undiscriminating defense of some traditional 
dogmatic system as a whole on the ground of such practical values 
as have been associated with it, nor yet in that radical form which 
is so destructive of the concept of truth, which it reduces to a 
mere temporary utility, and so devastating in its consequences 
for religion, with its reduction of God to the mere idea of God, 
a symbol of social values and instrument of adjustment to the 
environment but not representing any objectively existing super- 
human reality. But from pragmatism we learned to appreciate 
more definitely the fact that the test of a true or false representa- 
tion of reality is ultimately a practical test, even if it is often and 

K. Smith, Prolegomena to an Idealist Theory of Knowledge, 1924, p. 1; B. H»' 
Streeter, ReaUty, 1926, p. 117. If to be an idealiat one must “ deny the realistic thesis 
that material things are metaphysically real " (A. C. Knudson, The Philosophy of 
Personalisnt, p. 874), tliere seems no suMcient^ reason why we should either desire 
feel obliged to be one* 
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indeed at its best, identical with the scientific test of acting upon 
a working hypothesis and being guided thereby into experiences 
in which the hypothesis is either refuted or confirmed. We have 
also been able to appreciate permanently the fundamental import- 
ance of that residue of religion which the radical or positivistic 
pragmatist is able to retain, namely, aspiration after ideal and 
socially valid values, self-dedication to the highest ultimate well- 
being of humanity. There is nothing in religion as individual 
devotion to a superhuman Being, however exalted, that* can make 
amends for the lack of this religion of unselfish love and human 
brotherhood, this “ co-operative quest of a good life,” this dis- 
covery of something at least qualitatively divine in the' ideal 
aspects of human life. • Greater than faith in God, greater than 
the hope of immortality, is unselfish love toward our fellowmen. 
But we have also been able to retain that insight of religious prag- 
matism in which all the most vital and significant religious judg- 
ments are seen to be, whether explicitly or only implicitly, value- 
judgments in the very special and distinctive ^nse which would 
recognize in holiness or divineness a value that is unique and dis- 
tinguishable from the other spiritual values, whether logical, 
aesthetic, social or moral. , 

From the introduction of an explicit realism into the 
moderate, scientific pragmatism which we found to be acceptable, 
there resulted a representational pragmatism according to which 
truth is representation of a reality which in many instances may 
continue to exist beyond human experience, although the test of 
judgments about such independent reality remains in the last 
analysis a practical and empirical test. From this representa- 
tional or realistic point of view religious pragmatism is able to 
posit the independent reality of God, as ontologically quite distinct 
from the God-idea by means of which we represent certain aspects 
of the Divine Eeality and thus guide our religion in its experi- 
mental adjustments. Furthermore, from the point of view of 
this realistic religious pragmatism we found ourselves able to 
formulate our faith very definitely and in a ivay that has remained 
permanently satisfactory. This was accomplished by recognizing 
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mdral optimism as the most defensible attitude to take toward 
reality and destiny, and drawing out its logical implications, 
namely, responsible human freedom ; immortality, or the conser- 
vation of all the essential values of individual moral personality ; 
the existence of God, as a Power great enough and favourable 
enough to man to be absolutely trustworthy with reference to those 
human values the adequate conservation of which transcends the 
naturally restricted powers of man himself ; and finally, such 
implications of the existence of God as an adequate providential 
control of the course of events in nature and history_, and the 
entire reasonableness of the expectation of something in the 
religious experience of man which can be interpreted as com- 
munication or revelation on the part of God. 

From the point of view of what I have dalled critical monism, 
which, in combination with religious realism and representational 
pragmatism is the philosophical position arrived at^ it is main- 
tained that in ordinary normal experience we are immediately aware 
of physical things and of a self, or mind, both of which have 
reality beyond and apart from that awareness, and that similarly 
in an ordinary social exi)erience and in religious experience at its 
best there is a practically immediate empirical intuition, or per- 
ception in a complex, of other liuman persons and an independent- 
ly existing divine Being, respectively. From this point of view 
there can be scientifically verified knowledge of independent reality 
in the physical, the mental, the social and the religious realm. 
Thus it was maintained, and still is, that there is a very real and 
important, though quite limited, range within which an empirical 
theology can become strictly scientific. From this point of view 
all empirical religion is invited to make available for scientific 
generalization and theoretical construction such verified and veri- 
fiable facts as may have been discovered in the dependable results 
of definite religious adjustment. 

Finally, from the same general point of view we advocated 
the inclusion and completion of theology in what we called “ the 
new metaphysics,” in distinction from the old apriori speculation 
on the oire hand, and on the other hand from all such inadequate 
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combinations of scientific results as ignore not only all considera- 
tions of value but also the possible knowledge-value of religious 
experience. By the new metaphysics was meant a rational 
synthesis of the well-established results of the recognized sciences, 
together with such metaphysical inferences as may be logically 
drawn from critically established values, and such elements of 
empirical theology as may have fulfilled the conditions of scientific 
verification. From the point of view of metaphysics thus con- 
structed we found that it seemed most reasonable to interpret 
reality in activistic, teleological, and essentially theistic terms. 

As a result, then, of our pilgrimage through these different 
realms of thought we seem to be able to distinguish four essentially 
valid methods of arriving at religious conclusions. These methods, 
which are mutually supplementary, we may designate as the 
historical, the pragmatic, the scientific, and the metaphysical. 
Let us look into these methods a little further. 

What we have called the historical method is particularly 
difficult to state in universal terms. It is the “method which is 
primarily concerned to preserve continuity with vital historical 
religion and to conserve all its valid values. But this means, 
almost of necessity, that what it actually seeks to conserve is the 
essential content of some particular historical religion. Thus the 
historical method is likely to be in practice not a single method, 
but a plurality of methods. The historical method in the form 
in which it is generally recognized among Christians is the 
Christocentric method, that is, the method which finds its norma- 
tive revelation of the Divine in the spirit and ideals of the historic 
Jesus, as these are interpreted in the light not only of the most 
reliable traditions, but of the Christian religious experience at its 
best. From this point of view the aim is frankly to have a 
consistently Christian theology, and the method has proved its 
value at least to the extent of eliipinating from the belief of the 
modem Christian all traditional elements which are incompatible 
with the highly spiritual view of God wMch results from taking 
the essentially Christ-like as the criterion of the Divine. Now I. 
am quite fires to bonfess that this. Chiistocentric form of thS/ 
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historical method appears to me to be essentially valid ; but I can 
easily see at the same time that it may seem to the adherents of 
other historic religions to be unduly narrow and dogmatic, and I 
am forced to admit that unless and until the method in question 
is tested further and supplemented by other and more universal 
methods there is much justice in the criticism. It would seem as 
though, theoretically at least, in the historical method of con- 
structing and evaluating religious beliefs the appeal ought to be to 
the history of religion in general and not exclusively to any one 
particular religion. It was this consideration which led the late 
Professor Troeltsch, as the systematic theologian of the “ religio- 
historical school,” to undertake a critical philosophy of the history 
of religion as preliminary to the task of constructing a system of 
religious thought which should be thoroughly rational in its 
general form but at the same time in vital continuity with historic 
religion. The result of Troeltsch ’s attempt is an illuminating 
commentary on the difficulty of his* undertaking. Briefly put, the 
outcome was virtifally the Christocentric method, but with the 
proviso that this was to apply only to the Western, that is the 
European and derived civilizations ; Oriental cultures were to be 
expected to frame their future expressions of faith in continuity 
and essential accord with their historic past. 

Now this may seem admirablv fair, and vet it suffers from the 
serious drawback that it seems to involve giving up the ideal of 
universal validity in religion. The fault lay not with Troeltsch’s 
general idea of a universa’lv valid philosophv of the history of 
religion in general, but rather with the vagueness of his criteria 
and the consequent inconclus’veness of his results. What we 
would suggest, instead of the mere appeal to a critical philosophy 
of the history of religion, as a means of preserving the vital con- 
nection of modern universal religion with its roots in history, is 
that without giving up the historical method, but while continuing 
to use it in the form which seems to us to be valid, whether this 
be the Christocentric method or some other, we should use it 
always as subject to this test, namely, that its finding shall not 
be contradicted by any of the other and more uiflversal methods, 

8 ^ - 
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the pragmatic, the scientific, and the metaphysical. If this were 
done, such variation as might still remain in the results obtained 
by using norms from different religions would at last, I think, 
be negligible. Before passing to a consideration of these other 
methods, however, it may be remarked that among the elements 
which would find their place in religion by the use of the Christo- 
centric method and which would presumably stand the tests of 
the other methods are the ideal of altruistic service, or moral 
love ; the outlook of moral optimism, or moral hope, with its 
implications of freedom, immortality and God ; what we have 
called the right religious adjustment, or moral faith, with the 
religious experience of salvation from sin, to which it dependably 
leads ; and finally, the historic Jesus, viewed as the concrete 
embodiment of moral faith, moral hope, and moral love, and 
religiously appreciated as a normative revelation of the immanence 
of the Divine. 

As for the other three methods, the pragmatic, the scientific, 
and the metaphysical, it will be sufficient to recall briefly their 
salient features, since they have been discussed already at consi- 
derable length. The pragmatic method has the advantage, as 
compared with particular forms of the historical method, that its 
criterion is non-partisan and universal, even if it does not lead 
to a strict theoretical demonstration. It takes shape definitely in 
the critical approval of moral optimism as a life-attitude, and in 
the inference of freedom, immortality, and the existence of the 
God we need as logically involved in the validity of this moral 
optimism; The scientific method, while more restricted in its 
range than the pragmatic method, enjoys the advantage that it 
does, within its limited sphere of application, arrive at empirical 
demonstration, in the sense in which that is attained in the 
objective empirical sciences. It is centrally concerned with the 
right religious adjustment, with its dependable results, and with 
the theory of the religious Object which these results make possible, 
on the principle that we can know something of what a factor is 
in the light of what it dependably does. Finally, by the meta- 
physical method religious faith and knowledge are further tested 
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and at the same time supplemented, both as to doctrinal content 
and as to certainty, by being included (with the general results of 
other sciences and inferences from other established values) in one 
coniprehensive metaphysical synthesis, or theory of reality. In 
this connection there will be ample opportunity for recognition, 
among other contributions of the Indian religious consciousness 
to universal religion, of the emphasis upon the religious value of 
philosophy, and the fruitful suggestion of the universal immanence 
of God, a suggestion which however, to come into its own most 
fully, must needs be held in such a way as to make room for 
both the Platonic identification of the Divine with the ideal element 
in general and the Kantian recognition of, the Divine in the 
moral element in particular. But this doctrine of degrees of 
immanence, the fuller presence of the divine’ being found in the 
more fully moral and ideal, while not always recognized by Hindu 
thinkers and teachers, would seem, as we have already noted, to 
be not uncongenial ^to the Hindu religious mind.* 

Thus it would seem that the direct and positive contributions 
which religion is in a position to make toward a right under- 
standing of reality and of the meaning of life fall under four 
principal heads. First, there is the supreme value of self-dedica- 
tion to the highest well-being of humanity, of devotion to the ideals 
of truth, or rationality, of the beauty which is a joy for ever, of 
moral goodness and rightness, and of true and unselfish love, all 
evaluated as of eternal significance, as holy or divine, and sought 
on behalf of all humanity, and not simply for one’s self or for the 
elect few. Secondly, there are the beliefs about reality which may 
be logically inferred from the validity of moral optimism, with 
its presupposition of the validity of the consciousness of moral 
obligation. In the third place, there are the discoveries or revela- 
tions which result from persisting in a right or scientific, that is, 
a dependably successful religious adjustment. And finally, there 
is the fruitful idea, rooted in the soil of mysticism and cultivated 
by metaphysical theology, of the immanence of God in the world 
but particularly in the spiritual life of man. Mpral optimism 
* C/. Badbakrishnan, The Hindu View of tAfe, pg, 70, 71. 
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seems to be a contribution rather distinctive of the dynamic West. 
The iinmanence of God is the characteristic offering of the 
thoughtful East. East may be East, and West, West, but the . 
twain shall meet. And they will meet the sooner, the more they 
both strive to realize the right religious adjustment and ideal of 
unselfish social service. Only by so doing shall we succeed in our 
quest for unity in the practice and experience of universal religion. 
It will be unity without uniformity, no doubt, but it may be true 
and essential unity none the less. 

I cannot make this too emphatic. It is true that you are 
of the East and I am of the W est ; but are we not all here together 
as seekers of the Universal and the Eterna^i' in conclusion, then, 
and by way of a summing-up which will necessarily involve some 
repetition of things already said, let me attempt a connected state- 
ment of what seem to be the characteristic leatures of universal, 

that is, universally valid, religion. 

♦ 

In the first place, universal religion must ^appreciate and be 
instrumental to universally valid values. Universally valid 
values are those which all persons ought to appreciate, values 
worthy of being sought always, everywhere, and by all. They are 
eternal values as well as universal; ends always, and not mere 
means. Such values are those which have to do with the hfe of 
the spirit ; they are the values characteristic of spirit when it is 
what it is desirable that it should be. In other words, ths ideal 
spiritual values are those which fulfil the conditions of being 
universal and eternal. 

The ideal spiritual values are of several kinds. There is the 
value of truth, or rationality, as appreciated and cultivated by the 
scientific investigator, foi: example. The motto of all genuine 
science, as of all worthy philosophy is. Buy the truth at whatever 
cost, and sell it not at any price,, however tempting. Other 
eternal, absolute, or universally valid values are the value of true 
or ideal beauty, particularly in the realm of personality, of spirit, 
and the value of moral goodness, or rightness, the conscientious- 
ness and integrity of character which find expression in the deli- 
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berate doing of one’s duty, so far as one has true information as 
to what one’s duty is, 

These three, truth, beauty, and goodness, are the generally 
recognized absolute or eternally and universally valid values. 
But it is a fair question whether we ought not to recognize one 
or two other types of universal value. There is the value dis- 
covered by the social interest in the narrower and more specific 
sense of the term “ social,” the value, namely, of true friendship 
and love, of universal friendliness and ideal social relations in 
general. Again, while we have said that universal religion must 
be friendly to ail universally valid values, that is, to truth, beauty, 
morality, and love, the further question arises as to whether the 
religious value itself ought not also to be recognized as an ultimate 
end, instead of being regarded as merely instrumental to other 
spiritual values. This is a question which cap be answered in 
the affirmative with a high degree of assurance, just as soon as 
we become assured of the existence of a religious Object, or God, 
of ideal character; Fellowship with such a divine Being would 
obviously have the social value of love on the one hand and the 
spiritual values involved in experience of the ideal on the other ; 
but in addition to aU this it would, seem to have the distinctively 
religious value which belongs to experience of the ‘‘ numinous,” 
that is, the holy, or divine, as such. From the point of view of 
even a moderately and sanely mystical development of religion, it 
becomes very certain, subjectively at least, that this distinctively 
religious value of fellowship or union with God is of ultimate afid 
absolute validity. 

This then is our &st point vmiversal religion, religion which 
is to be qualified to hold the future permanently, must appreciate, 
and be instrumental to universally valid values, to truth or 
rationality, to true and spiritual beauty, to moral goodness, to 
true, unselfish love, and to the value which is its own distinctive 
characteristic, namely that of holiness and conscious fellowship 
with God. Moreover, universal religion must seek to promote 
these values in the lives of others, in humanity generally and not 
in one’s own experience alone. Universal religion must be a 
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religion of unselfish social service, aiming at such a development 
of humanity, individually and socially, as shall mean the domina- 
tion of human activity by the appreciation and pursuit of these 
universal spiritual values, all such other values as those of physical 
health and efi&ciency, of economic well-being, of political freedom 
together with security and adequate governmental control, being 
regarded as important but distinctly subsidiary and instrumental. 

Our second point is that universal religion must be scientific, 
and must work in scientific ways to promote universally valid 
values. There is valid scientific knowledge of the world and of 
man, and religion has no right to contradict it. Universal 
religion will not do so.^ But more than this is involved in the 
idea of scientific religion. The religious man in entering into 
relation to the specifically religious Object with a view to the pro- 
motion of universally valid values, must be guided by knowledge 
of the right religious adjustment, by which is meant scientific 
religious adjustment, an adjustnfent which can be depended upon 
to produce the desired effects. Furthermore, in gaining through 
experience — ^the “ trial-and-error method ” — a knowledge of the 
right religious adjustment, the religious man will gain at the same 
time scientific knowledge of a Factor in reality which can be 
depended upon to assist in the promotion of true values when 
right religious adjustment is made thereto. Such a dependably 
responding Factor is, or would be, as we have seen, the religious 
Object in the more specific sense, in other words, the God of 
experimental religion. Moreover, as we have also seen, on this 
experimental basis there emerge facts which, when handled with 
scientific logic from the point of view of the religious consciousness, 
yield not only empirical demonstration that God is, but also some 
first-hand information as to what God is. We can know some- 
thing of what the religious Factor is from what, xmder certain 
conditions, it does. 

In the third place, besides providing thus for a nucleus of 
scientific religious knowledge, universal religion must and even- 
tually will find place for certain assurances which are the natural 
and logical expression of normal, spiritual living. By normal’’ 
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here we do not mean the average, but rather the standard, that 
which life tends to be when it is at its best. Normal spiritual life, 
in the sense in which we are using the term, is, on the one hand, 
moral, and on the other hand, within moral and rational limits, 
optimistic. What this involves for religious belief we have 
already set forth, as a really creative and thus responsible freedom 
of man, the eternal conservation of all that is of eternal value in 
human personality (and that must include the individual good will 
and true friendship and love), and finally, the existence of a 
spiritual cosmic God, at once great enough and good enough to 
meet fuUy our imperative religious need. 

Our fourth point is this : universal religion must develop a 
rational and universally valid religious j^hilosophy. We need 
metaphysics in religion when we try to think out how the values 
of religion can be retained consistently with adequately established 
scientific facts and other critically established values besides those 
of religion. Moreover, we are led.straight into metaphysics even 
within the realm of religious ideas themselves, as for instance 
when we raise the question whether the God of spiritual salvation, 
of whom we can have scientific knowledge, is the same Being, 
essentially, as the cosmic God of moral optimism. We need this 
metaphysical development of religious thought for the sake of new 
truth in answer to questions which inevitably arise, and for the 
sake of the reassurance which comes when we begin to see how 
the elements of our religious knowledge and belief can be combined 
with other knowledge and reasonable belief in a comprehensite 
and harmonious theory of reality as a whole. 

The particular problem to which we have referred, the pro- 
blem namely as to the relation between the God of spiritual salva- 
tion and the God of moral optimism, seems to find the promise of 
a solution in the metaphysical development of the idea of the im- 
manence of God. Indian thought has made much of the idea of 
the immanence of God in nature and in man, and for this contri- 
bution we should be duly grateful ; but unless great care is taken 
to diatin g iiiab between different degrees of the immanence of the 
divine in the various phases of the actual, there is the greatest 
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danger that the ideal character of God, in which practical religion 
is so fundamentally interested, will be obscured. A God who was 
manifested equally in. matter and in mind, in evil and in good, 
would be neither the God to whom adjustment can well be made 
with a view to the experience of moral salvation nor the absolute- 
ny trustworthy God whose existence is involved in the validity of 
moral optimism. We must not forget the identification of the 
divine with the Ideal. Making use of this identification we can 
hold to different degrees of immanence of the divine in the actual, 
according to the degree in which the actual participates in the 
Ideal. From this point of view God can be thought of as having 
put more of himself into spirit than into matter, and as more fully 
manifested in the good than in the neutral or the evil. 

The final point is this : in order to maintain itself at the 
highest possible point of vitality and efficiency, universal religion 
must. Within the limits of what is theoretically permissible, make 
instrumental use of such further ideas as are at once consonant 
with its essential doctrine and psychologically dynamic because of 
their appeal to the imagination and to the heart. Especially should 
universal religion look to historic religion for concrete and appeal- 
ing symbols of its universally valid values, its moral optimism, 
its right religious adjustment, and the consequences of this adjust- 
ment for the greater immanence of God in human life. And in 
this connection we shall find most valuable of all, I believe, the 
picture of the historic Jesus, as representing an actual concrete 
embodiment of all that is most fundamental in universal religion. 
It is not, I feel sure, too much to say that in the Jesus of history 
we find, in principle but concretely exemplified in a particular 
historical situation, the true social and moral example, especially 
in his unselfish love and service to humanity, culminating in his 
sacrificial death; the true religious example, both in his hope, 
or moral optimism, with its included belief in immortality and in 
the existence of a God perfectly adapted to our need, and in his 
faith, or right religious adjustment, by means of which he was 
saved from sin — ^by prevention, characteristically, it would seem, 
rather than by cure ; and finally, as a consequence prindpally of 
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the foregoing, the true revelation of the acme of divine immanence 
in a truly human life, or, in the sense in which we have used the 
term, a divine incarnation. 

It may be, of course, that there is some room for difference 
of opinion as to the extent to which the Jesus of history actually 
realized the moral and religious ideal and exemplified the im- 
manence of God in human life ; but no such possible theoretical 
doubt need greatly disturb us. The fundamental elements of 
universal religion remain unchanged in any case. They are 
logically valid ; the uncertainty, if it exists, is with reference to 
the historical roots of certain ideas that have proved effective 
psychologically in impressing upon the human imagination and 
heart that which can be shown to be valid ifi any case and without 
them. And even at the worst it would still, be true that we owe 
to the historic Jesus and to the impression he made upon those 
who knew him best those ideas which have proved so influential 
and saving throughout the history, of vital Christianity. As a 
matter of fact we *can reasonably be as sure as we need to be of 
the kind of person Jesus must have been. We have the genuine 
letters of Paul, and we learn from them that Paul was well ac- 
quainted personally with Peter and John, who had been with 
Jesus throughout his public ministry, and with James the brother 
of Jesus himself ; and no doubt he learned much from them of the 
Master whom they had known so well. Now the impression which 
Paul had of the chafacter of Jesus, an impression which must have 
coincided with what he had learned from these intimate friends of 
Jesus, was that he “ knew no sin his life was one of habitual 
moral triumph. Essentially the same characterization of the 
moral, religious, and social personality of Jesus is found in the 
other two practically independent and almost contemporary sources, 
the Marcan gospel and the “ second source ” material of Matthew 
and Luke. Furthermore, we know much of what Jesus must 
have been, from the moral and religious revolution which contact 
with him caused in the lives of his followers. As for these later 
generations to which we belong, it remains true that it is especially 
through thei historic Jesns and the effects of his impact upon 

m 
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humanity that we find it psychologically and logically possible to 
come with confidence to God as the gracious Father and to think 
of him, W’.th Paul, as the spiritual Power that was immanent and 
at work “ in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.” 

The principal contributions of the historic Jesus to humanity, 
then, as I read the facts are these : he has given us the true social 
ideal for humanity — that of a universal human brotherhood on 
the highest possible moral and religious basis ; he has given us in 
his own conduct and character the ti'ue moral example — ^that of 
loyalty to the ideal of duty, believed as the will of God, and to the 
highest well-being of humanity, a loyalty which chose to die rather 
than to compromise with the powers of evil ; he has given us the 
true religious example, both in his moral optimism with its faith 
in freedom, God, and immortality, and in his right and effective 
religious adjustment, his moral self-surrender to God and obedient 
trust, enabling him to maintain a steady moral triumph ; and 
finally he has given us, not a epeculative philosophy of the im- 
manence of God, but something far better, nardely, our best illus- 
tration of that immanence. In him we have not only a true revela- 
tion, but our highest individual revelation of God. 

This statement about Jesus is no mere speculative dogma ; it 
is primarily and principally an appreciation. He who will can- 
didly consider the spirit of the historic Jesus, his character and 
his attitude toward humanity, must come to feel, I believe, the 
divine value of what is there revealed. Moreover, in the religious 
experience of moral deliverance which follows a faithful response 
to the spiritual appeal of that same historic Jesus, there is an ex- 
perience of his divine function; for there is no function more divine 
than that of delivering man from moral evil. On the basis of 
this divine and worshipful or God-like quality and function of the 
historic Jesus, then, we may assert his divineness — in the sense 
of Godlikeness. But there is a cosmic reference in the term 
“ God ” as ordinarily employed, and to say that Christ was God- 
like would ordinarily mean that the supreme Power in the universe 
is Christlike. This is what the modern religious mind wants to 
be able to believe, and this, as we have seen, is what is involved 
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in the validity of moral optimism as a life-attitude. From the 
point of view of moral optimism we can say, without equivocation, 
that if Christ was Godlike, God is Christlike. But if God is like 
Christ, he must needs express that essentially Christlike character 
and attitude in Christlike activity for humanity: and if God is and 
has been doing a Christlike work for humanity within the sphere 
of our observation at all, he must have been doing it in and through 
the historic Jesus and in the Christlike everjrwhere; or, in other 
words, as already suggested, God must have been “ in Christ re- 
conciling the world unto himself ” — and, we may add, recon- 
ciling the too much estranged members of the human family to 
each other. 

This reconciliation, it may be remarked, whether it be be- 
tween man and God or between man and man, is the establishing 
or re-establishing of spiritual fellowship. It involves mutual trust; 
and where either man or God has been sinned against — and all 
sin against man is sin against God^ the Friend of man — it involves 
also a sincere repentance, a change of heart and turning away, 
from that sin. It is sometimes said that before there can be re- 
conciliation of sinful man with the God of perfect righteousness, 
there must be not only repentance on the part of man, but com- 
plete satisfaction of divine righteousness with reference to the sin 
of man; and it is sometimes claimed that this complete satisfac- 
tion of divine righteousness was accomplished by the vicarious 
suffering and death*of Jesus on the cross, as a substitutionary bear- 
ing of the righteous penalty due to human sin. But this concep- 
tion is full of difficulties, ethical and religious. We may indeed 
recognize the vicariousness of unselfish love in what Jesus did and 
in what he suffered on behalf of humanity; but complete satis- 
faction of divine righteousness with respect to human sin is an 
ideal which can only be progressively realized in the future, as 
sin and its evil consequences are progressively overcome. In such 
progressive future satisfaction of divine righteousness, moreover, 
there will be the consummation of reconciliation, and indeed of 
revelation. 

The one most surely needed further revelation of God, be* 
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yond what we find in the spirit of the historic individual, Jesus, 
is the revelation of the meaning of the divine that would come 
to us if the quality of spirit we see individually in that great 
exemplar were embodied in human lives generally and in the 
processes and institutions of human society. That would be, in- 
deed, the Kingdom of God on earth and the consummation of 
divine revelation. 

It will be understood, I hope, that in speaking thus of the 
revelation of God in Christ, I have no desire to ignore or to mini- 
mize other historic revelations of the divine attitude and character. 
If it is true that God is revealed in the unselfish self-dedicatjon of 
Jesus Christ to human well-being, it must be true that he is also 
revealed in the unselfish self-dedication of other great spiritual 
personalities to human well-being — in that of Gautama Buddha, 
for instance, even, though Gautama’s ideal may have been defined 
too much in negative terms and though he himself may have re- 
mained agnostic with reference, to the being and nature of God. 
I would say to you, therefore. Continue to appreciate and revere 
all that is of divine value and significance in your own great reli- 
gious leaders; but consider also this other historic figure; try to 
understand him and whatever significance he may have for the 
individual and for the world to-day. To those of you whose reli- 
gious traditions are those of Hinduism, I should like to say : Re- 
tain all of your traditional Indian religion that is in accord with 
the universal ideals of rationality, of beauty, of righteousness, and 
of truly spiritual love, but do not fail to adopt and incorporate into 
your faith all the additional values that are accessible in this new 
age. Test all things and hold fast that which is good. Further- 
more, in taking over and incorporating into your faith what is 
good and vital in the religion which grew up in response to the 
spiritual appeal of the historic Jesus, you will doubtless wish to 
combine with it your sense of the religious values of philosophy 
and all that is of abiding value in your idea of the immanence of 
God. This you may seek to do, working out the consequences as 
best you can, being careful always to remember, let it be hoped, 
^t these must be worked out in life as well as in thought. 
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Thus let your religion, in this new age upon which we are 
all entering, be (whether you call it a new Hinduism, a new 
Cliristianity, or simply Universal Eeligion), the flower and fruit- 
age of what we may perhaps take the liberty of calling a new 
jnana-marga, a new hhakti-marga and a new karma-marga. By 
a new karma-marga I should mean the way of right action in the 
broadest possible sense of the word . scientific adjustment to the 
natural world ; a just and kindly attitude toward other persons 
and social groups, of whatever class, race or nation — ^the putting 
into practice, I take it, of a scientific practical sociology; and in 
relation to God, taking up what we have called the right or scienti- 
fic religious adjustment, and cultivating this relationship with the 
use of whatever ritual may be most effective and to as mystical 
a degree as may be rational and right. Ijothing less than this 
can fulfil the ideal of the karma-marga, once it^is understood that 
science is to be substituted for magic. And by the new hhakti- 
marga I should mean this same cultivation of a right and scienti- 
fic religious adjustment, and at the same time, in view of what 
we need to have done for us by a super-human cosmic Factor, 
dependence upon a God who is great enough and good enough to 
conserve all absolute values of human life and personality, what- 
ever may be the fate of our earthly lives or our material posses- 
sions. In spiritual religion this is what hhakti-marga must be; 
it can never be satisfied to think of God as being in character and 
attitude like any cruel or immoral mythological figure, no matter 
what traditional authority may be cited in favor of such a view. 
And by the new jnana-marga I should mean in the first instance 
an immediate assurance of the reality, presence, and activity of 
God, based upon present religious experience, a practical deliver- 
ance from moral evil here and now and a more or less mystical 
experience of fellowship with the God of our deliverance. And 
in addition to this I should include under the new jnana-marga a 
rational and empirically founded philosophy of religion and reli- 
gious philosophy, in which the idea of the immanence of God 
would have due influence, and due weight be given the results of 
the scientific investigation of nature, of human life, and of the 
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nature and history of religion itself. All this I should mean by 
the new inana-inargu. As you will have noticed, from the point of 
view here taken, qot only are jriana-marga, hhakii-marga and kar- 
ma-margahy no means naturally exclusive ; by whatever name they 
might be called, they would be, in essence, universal religion. 

Mjjch of what I have been trying to say may be put some- 
what diifercntly, and perhaps more simply. Essentially consi- 
dered, jnana-marga is knowledge of God; hhakti-marga is love to 
God; karma-marga is gifts to God. Rightly understood these are 
three phases of true religion. In ideal religion to know God is 
to love God, and to love God is to give to God all that we have to 
give — our possessions and above all ourselves. Rightly to know 
God is to know Him as the Being who is progressively immanent 
in the progressive revelation of the Ideal. Incarnation of God, 
the acme of Divine Immanence, would require an ideal man. More 
than that, the acme of Incarnation, of Divine Immanence, would 
mean an ideal society. Conversely, an ideal society, in the home, 
in the local community, in the nation, and internationally, would 
be the incarnation of God. Now if God is the Being of whom an 
Ideal Person and still more an Ideal Society would be the Incarna- 
tion, and if we become adequately assured of this, and through 
meditation duly impressed with its tremendous significance, how 
can we help but love God with all our heart and soiil and mind and 
strength, and how shall we do otherwise than give ourselves to 
him, all that we are and all that we have, in ‘faith and hope and 
love? But truly to dedicate to the God of holy, unselfish love all 
that we have and are and hope to be, cannot possibly mean any- 
thing less than to dedicate our lives and possessions to the well- 
being of the humanity which is the object of God’s love. Such 
a dedication to God and to ideal humanity can never mean with- 
drawal from social relations and contacts, except as it may be 
temporarily, to gain the vision of God, that, knowing Him, we 
may love Him, and loving Him, give ourselves to Him in that 
life of filial devotion which can find adequate expression only in 
unselfish service to our brothers of the human family of God. In 
this way of unselfish social service, this true karma-marga, and 
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not without it, will true jnana-marga and hhakti-marga find their 
true expression. 

It is sometimes suggested from the Hindu point of view that 
for a true synthesis of Christianity and Hinduism all that is needed 
is to recognize the incarnation of Gtod in Christ as one of the many 
incarnations of the Absolute Being. From the point of view of 
popular religion this would mean adding Christ to the Hindu 
pantheon. To this suggestion the Christian reply is something 
to the effect that in Christ we have the only genuine incarnation of 
God. What I would rather say is that nothing should be held 
concerning God that is incompatible with the view that the charac- 
ter and attitude of God, the Ultimate Factor with which we have 
to do, are truly revealed in the moral purity and unselfish love of 
the Jesus of history. What matters is .neither the adding of 
Christ to the Hindu pantheon nor uncritical subscription to the 
Nicene Creed with its glib use of such terms as ” very God of very 
God.” What really matters is .that, whether as Hindus or as 
Christians, we respond adequately to the spiritual appeal which 
that historic figure makes to our hearts, when we consider him 
fairly and his meaning for our lives. If we take him as our yum, 
as in some very important respects your own Mahatma Gandhi 
seems to have done, we shall find that we are led into an attitude 
of unselfish love toward our fellow-men, with all that this will 
mean for social service and human betterment; into an attitude of 
earnest moral aspiration and of moral optimism, with all that this 
will mean for faith in God, freedom and immortality; and into 
what we have called the right religious adjustment, with all that 
this will mean for spiritual power, moral development and reli- 
gious assurance. 

There are many who have long since cast off the shackles of 
traditionalism but who are more firmly convinced than ever that 
in the essential characteristics of the mind and life and spirit of 
the historic Jesus we have the true social ideal, the true moral ex- 
ample, the true religious example, and the true revelation of God. 
The true social ideal, in that he aimed at the unity of humanity in 
the bonds of righteousness and brotherhood; the true moral exam- 
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pie, in that he was faithful unto death in his unselfish devotion to 
this ideal of the true well-being of mankind; the true religipus ex- 
ample, both in his persistence in the right religious adjustment and 
in his morally optimistic assurance of the moral freedom of man, 
the existence of the perfect fatherly God, and the immortality of 
the human soul; and finally, as at once the acme and the norm of 
the divine in its immanence in the life of man, the true revelation 
of God, as the God of moral redemption, reconciling the world 
unto Himself. 

You will recognize in what has been said the strong convic- 
tion that Christianity has something of the utmost value to offer 
to the world. But you will have gathered this also, that I am very 
far from regarding the’ entire traditional content of Christianity, 
Catholic or Protestant- as worthy of your favourable consideration. 
There is a vital and essential kernel, but there is also a non-essen- 
tial husk which may as well be thrown away. Essential Chris- 
tianity is simply that in actual historical and present-day 
Christianity which it is essential to retain or adopt, if the true 
ideal in religion and in life generally is to be realized as fully and as 
rapidly as possible. Such Christianity must be thoroughly moral, 
it must not be irrational, and it must aim to retain the vitality of 
historic religion at its best. 

In idea at least, Christianity already is essentially moral. 
It is, however, one of the outstanding problems of the hour 
whether essential Christianity, as moral religion, can be made 
thoroughly rational and remain as vital as ever. And then, as- 
suming the affirmative answer to this question, two further prob- 
lems emerge which have special reference to the situation in India : 
Can a rational, vital Christianity be Indianized to such an extent 
that the Indian Christian will not be in danger of being a foreigner 
in his native land? and, Can Hinduism be so far Christianized as 
to absorb and assimilate all the essential values of Christianity at 
its best? * 

T. Paid, in The British Connectim with India, 1927, p. 148, tells of “an 
eminent Brahman lawyer ” in Madras who expressed the opinion that “ Christ is the 
hope of Bindoiim.*’ 
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^ These are far-reaching questions, not to be d^alt with ader 
quately. in the cloMng minutes of a final lecture. Eather are they 
such questions as might well occupy Hindu and Christian reli- 
gious leaders, met together repeatedly in friendly conference with 
a view to promoting the development of whatever is of universal 
validity in religious faith and life. In this closing word, there- 
fore, I will content myself with a single suggestion designed to 
meet what seems to be a need of the present crucial situation in 
the, life-history of religion. In order to facilitate the development 
of the great religions of the world in the direction pf 
universally valid and final religion, without waiting for the 
elimination of all differences between these religions, 
might it not be well for them, on the basis of such 

unity, as already exists, to come into . closer fellowship 
with one another than has yet been realized? We have 

had pur world parliaments of religion. Lectureships have been 
established, to be an aid to mutual understanding and good will. 
One is interested flb learn of various recent movements in connec- 
tion with which representatives of different races and religions 
have met to worship together, to discuss their differences and 
agreements in friendly spirit, and to plan for concerted action for 
human welfare along lines in which agreement is possible. 

But are there not two steps forward in the general direction 
of these movements, and yet beyond any of them, which we shall 
soon be ready to take? I mean, first, an international, inter- 
religious association — ^an organized “ League of Eeligions ** — 
such as might utilize the spiritual dynamic of religion in the 
interests of human brotherhood in international, inter-racial, and 
inter-religious relations, and between the various social, econo- 
mic, and industrial groups.*" And by the second step I mean the 
formation of some permanent international and inter-religious 
organization for the promotion of mutual understanding and 
fellowship in worship among those who already believe in God 
as a loving Intelligent Will, transcending the world and tbe lifp 


* Of. A League of Beligione, by J. Tyssnl Srd Edition, London, 1990. 
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of Man, ^nd yet immanent in the nniverae and in the inmost 
heart of each individual as “the Light which lighteth every man.’’ 

' In .endorsing to this extent the si%gestion of a League of 
Beligions X.would not-bc understood as expecting or desiring that 
all competition between the religions of the world be set aside. 
On tbe contrary.it is only when the religions of the vrorld are thus 
brought into close co-operative contact with each other .that their 
relative strengths and weaknesses will be made fully apparent. 
ISiiioreover, nothing but the best that is or. can be in religion will 
ultimately satisfy the human heart; the good is at once the friend 
and the enemy of the best, and perhaps it will be only what might 
have been anticipated if in the universal religion of the future 
there will be found to be a predominance of the characteristic 
marks of some one historic religion. 

, In religion as in other, phases of life there is an evolutionary 
process, and the universal religion of the future, when it comes, 
will come, we may believe, as a result of the survival of the fittest 
in man’s struggle for a better existence. 
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